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THE NATIONAL @RIN K 


The refreshing part of a picnic. 


Welch’s adds character to a 
luncheon whether outdoors or in. 
It is a revivifying drink, charged 
with the crisp and golden fresh- 
ness of October mornings. 


Welch’s is the national drink because 
clear-headed efficiency is now the national 
fashion. It was founded on a principle and 
stands for uplift of the nation. 


Welch’s is an economical drink because 
of its concentrated richness. Most people 
prefer it with water added and it combines 
with lemonade to make an inexpensive 
but exceedingly attractive punch-bowl 
beverage. 


Have you tried beginning the day witha 
small glass of Welch’s? It is a delightful 
fruit course for breakfast. About four 
ounces is the right amount. 


How many of the 99 dandy ways to 
serve Welch’s have you tried? 


Give the folks a pleasant sur- 
prise. Write today for “Welch 
Ways’’—the beautifully illustrated 
book with all the 99 directions. It 
is mailed free. 


Canadian Plant: 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 




































Buy Welch’s in 
bottles, 10c and up, 
from your grocer, 
druggist or con- 
fectioner. Say 
“Welch’s’”’ at the 
soda fountain. 


Look for the store where 
Welch’s is displayed. 
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& France. A circumstantial story has been Tue S N 

NU circulated in all parts of the country re- HE CBCRESARY OF bears saad 
Ns porting the arrival of a transport from George Creel, Chairman 

fo} abroad carrying several hundred Red Cross 

XK nurses who were secretly removed, as 7" 

as patients, to maternity hospitals here. The 
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K} the purpose of making it difficult for the authoritative statement for the Govern- 
Army to obtain nurses. And it has some- ment of the United States, nailing once 

Bs wig saceredee, vate phe for all the infamous lies circulated by 

Se as succeede ecause American . . : 

% women have innocently repeated it, as Prussian propagandists throughout this 

bY whispered gossip. They may not have be- country. The liescitedareonlyexamples | 
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MERICAN mothers are refusing to let 
their daughters prepare for service as 
wartime nurses because of the rumors 

of immoral conditions in the hospitals in 


By the Committee on Public Information 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR 





in Army camps. In spite of repeated inves- 
tigations of such charges wherever the 
charges gave specific details of local Chap- 
ter or Army camp, and in spite of the com- 
plete disproof that resulted from each 
investigation, the untrue reports persist, 
circulate and are believed. 





story, of course, is ridiculously false. It has EF IS a privilege for the editors of THE 
Lapizs’ Home JouRNAL to print this 


not the slightest basis in actual fact. It 
has been invented by German agents for 


lieved it. They may have circulated it by 


ph of many more. 
asking one another if it were true, instead 





nen ONY recently an insurance agent in Cali- 

fornia wrote the Food Administration 
that in a Navy encampment on the Pacific 
Coast, “tubs full of chicken, good, fresh, un- 
touched,were dumped into the garbage dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, the reason being 
that there was not enough to go around, and 
to avoid any dissatisfaction this great sup- 
ply of chicken was thrown out, absolutely 
wasted”; that “large quantities of fine 
bread had been dumped into the garbage” ; 
and that “pail upon pail of good, sweet, 


—Tue Eprrors. untouched, breaded cooked chops” had 








of reporting it at once to the Government 
authorities so that the origin of it might be 
traced. But they have passed it about so freely that the Red Cross has 
been compelled to ask the assistance of the Government in denying it, 
in order to allay the fear of loyal American women that their daughters 
might be corrupted by Army hospital service. 

In the same way, detailed lies have been spread about drunkenness 
and immorality among our soldiers. The truth is that the statistics 
kept by the Army Medical Department show better health, less drunk- 
enness and less venereal disease among our soldiers than among young 
men in civil life. They are better protected in camp than they have 
been at home. Reports to the contrary are enemy falsehoods, in- 
vented to cause the very apprehension which they have aroused; and 
the loyal Americans who have repeated them are as much the victims 


been thrown away. An official investiga- 
tion by the Bureau of Navigation found 
every detail of this complaint a complete invention. The board of inves- 
tigations reported “either the letter-writer’s informant was extremely 
gullible or was the instigator of or victim of rumor, the insidiousness 
of which savors most strongly of German propaganda, maliciously cir- 
culated to destroy confidence in the Government.” The writer was called 
upon to give the name of his informant. He could not recall it. He 
added: “Upon personal investigation, I must confess, I have found that 
the management seems to be exceptionally good and the economy as 
marked as could possibly be. The waste is seemingly only about half 
what we find in the average large hotel or restaurant.” 

Such slanders circulate as scandal does. They are believed as scandal 
is. They have the same origin as scandal — namely, the enmity of the 
slanderer to the victim of his lie. And, like most scandal, the person 
against whom they are directed is often the last to hear them. In this 
case the person against whom they are directed is the Government of 
the United States, and the object of the slanderer is to weaken the faith 
of the American people in the men who are defending them against the 


The mails have been full of another German deceit in the shape of a 
printed “Blood Oath of the Knights of Columbus.” It purports to be a 
solemn vow taken by the Roman Catholics to “make and wage relentless 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 


a of German propaganda as the Russians who were divided and defeated 
U by German intrigues before they were conquered by German arms. 

4S 

o “THESE two scandalous tales are typical of the “whispering propa- 

5 ganda” with which German agents and German sympathizers are 
‘ poisoning the minds of American women. The work of the Red Cross aggressions of a treacherous enemy. 

e is being hampered by means of stories that sweaters are sold, that money 

¢ is wasted, that gifts to the soldiers are stolen, and so forth endlessly. 

4 The work of the Food Administration is made difficult by similar 

v0 falsehoods—such as the persistent one that food is being grossly wasted 
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The same engineering pre-eminence that electrified the 
Panama Canal is concentrated in the little motor that 
makes WASHING MACHINES dependable 





“Yes, I’m taking the one with the G-E Motor on it”’ 


The modern housewife knows that a sani- electric power house that supplies the cur- 
tary, time-and-labor-saving electric wash- _rent gives reliable service, so a G-E Motor 
ing machine is far better and cheaper than 


on your washing machine is assurance that 
either laundress or laundry. 


it will operate satisfactorily year after year. 
To decide which kind to buy you must 
consider the size of the wash, for washing 
machines vary in capacity. ost impor- 

Look for this— y is Saaeivi M ; P 
the mark of leadership tant of all, you must be sure the washing ma- 
in electrical develipment chine you buy will give dependable service. 


Most of America’s foremost household ap- 
pliance manufacturers equip their electric 
machines with G-E Motors, Their book- 
lets and advertising should tell you what 
motor they use. To be sure of dependable 
The vital part of an electric washer is the service, buy electrical household appliances 
motor. Just as G-E apparatus in the equipped with G-E Motors. 


and manufacture 






« From the Mightiest to the Tinieetyé oe 
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These Monsiesturery equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors ee 

Vacuum Cleaners Torrington Company, “Torrington”. . . Totrington, Conn, —_—Coffieldl Motor Washer Co. “Coffield™ . . . - Dayton. Ohio Maytag ag oy ee kis athe® as, Davenport, lowa 
Portable The Morrow Co., “Morrow” . - . + + ,Waukegan, IIL Grinnell Washing Machine Co., “Laundry Queen” Grinnell, haow Hee at Ne a a ‘- E WV tric” Weahis,” Syrecuee, NY- 

i chi “Eclipse” : : stationery : The 1900 Washer Company. "1900" . . Binghamton, Eas 

oon ade ry ie : yee a Areted Vorem © Con “Atwood” . . . Rockford, Ii. H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., “O. K. Electric” . Dawenport, Towa Dishwashing Machines ; Ill 
he oa Ba pe hicago, Tm. Washing Machines Home Devices Corporation. “* Modern Home” Brooklyn, N. Y. Bromeley Merseles Mig. Co., “Crescent” . . - Chicago, Ill. 
Innovation Electric Co. Liberty New York City, N.Y. Altorfer Bros. Co., “Alco” - Peoria, Ill. Horton Mig. Co., * Horton Electric” . «  .Fort Wayne, Ind. Kitchen Service Comapaay {A eee iene = 
Regina Company, “Regima™ . . . . . Rahway, N. J. Boss Washing Mach. Co., “Champion” and“ Boss,” Cincinnati, O, Hurley Machine Co..“‘Thor”™ , . . . + .. -Chicago, Ill. Walker Bros. Co. . . o + @ 6 «9 » areca, Hi, F< 
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The Woman’s Committee 
Of the United States Council of National Defense 


An Official Department Reflecting its Interests and Needs 


The Aim of This Page 


is to Help Every Woman to Grasp 


Her Opportunity 


to Serve Her Country at War 


EDITED AT WASHINGTON, D. C., BY 
DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


CHAIRMAN OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE, COUNCIL OF 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


America’s Greatest Asset To-Da 
y 


T IS folly to imagine that the greatest war in 
I history can take possession of the lives and 

energies of the American people and leave 
their children wholly unscathed. The larger our 
share in the fighting the greater will become the 
need of measures to safeguard the children at 
home. 

That is why the President of the United 
States has proclaimed the second year of our 
participation in the war ‘“‘ The Children’s Year.” 
It calls for concentration of part of our war- 
making effort upon taking better care of our 
babies and our youth than ever before. 

Happily, the children of America have been 
spared the direct exposure to destruction by the 
deadly engines of war which have killed and 
maimed the children of our Allies. With us, 
war’s menace to children springs from a multi- 
plication, an intensification, of those dangers 
which, even in peacetimes, threaten our chil- 
dren from before the moment of their arrival in 
the world until they reach adult years. What 
these dangers are and how they may best be 
met is well known; it is not so generally appre- 
ciated that war makes necessary extra exer- 
tions to guard against them. 

The President himself has made it clear that 
henceforth measures for child welfare are to 
be regarded as part of our war program, and he 
has proclaimed, for the whole national Gov- 
ernment, fts support of the work outlined by 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. Execution of the Children’s Bureau pro- 
gram has been intrusted to the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, the 
official organization through which American 
women are mobilized for the tasks of war, and 
of which Miss Lathrop herself is a member. 

There are only four major requisites in the 
program for ‘The Children’s Year,” and one of 
these four is the provision of “recreation for 
children and youth, abundant, decent and pro- 
tected from any form of exploitation.” The 
others are public protection of maternity and 
infancy, mother’s care for older children, and 
enforcement of child-labor and schooling laws. 

The importance our own and Allied armies 
attach to recreation for soldiers should convince 
even the doubting of the right of provision for 
recreation for children to rank as a war measure. 
Play for soldiers is provided generously, not 
only here in America, but behind the lines in 
France, and it is being provided for the reason 
that it pays in results on the battlefield. It will 
even more richly repay us as a nation to provide 
now abundant and decent recreation for all our 
children. 


The Importance of Recreation 


OLDIERS’ play serves two purposes. First, 
it builds up the men physically and improves 
their fitness for the fight. Second, it provides a 
‘wholesome, invigorating substitute for sheer 
idleness or commercialized exploitation of their 
leisure hours. It protects them from those 
things which weaken the body and dull the 
spirit. 

Play for children accomplishes precisely the 
same purposes. It is even more necessary for 
them because they have not developed the per- 
ceptions of adult years as to what is and what is 
not good for them. 

Juvenile delinquency has greatly increased in 
every country engaged in this war. This is 
proof, if proof be needed, of war’s menace to 
children. There is, unfortunately, no reason to 
believe that America can escape this unless ade- 
quate measures are adopted in time to offset 
this inevitable tendency. Abundant provision 
of wholesome recreation for all children is the 
best bulwark against juvenile delinquency at all 
times. 

War does not make boys and girls “bad.” It 
only serves to remove some of the restraining in- 
fluences surrounding them. One way it does this 
is by its demand—too often granted—for the 
labor of boys and girls who should be in school. 
Is there a woman anywhere who can truthfully 
say that there is not a single boy or girl at work 
to-day in her community who, were it not for 
the war, would otherwise be in school? There 
is abundant evidence that already, throughout 
the nation, boys and girls are too soon leaving 
school for the lure of war employment. Au- 
thentic reports show a serious decrease in high- 
school attendance. 
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engaging great numbers. 


young people. 


| some play. 





Women: This is Your Job! 


EJECTIONS of vast numbers of our young men as 
physically unfit for military service proves that the 
physical development of our people has not kept pace 
with their mental or industrial attainments. Of those 
who were found physically fit, the fighting in France is 


These facts demand that now, more than ever, we | 
take good care of the children with which the nation is_ | 
blessed. Our present situation requires that we do our | 
utmost to secure the better physical development of our 


The responsibility rests on parents, teachers and com- 
munities. They should make a united demand that every 
available lot not under cultivation this year be turned 
into a children’s playground. 

As a patriotic measure, then, for the sake of the future 
of our country, let women everywhere in this “Chil- 
| dren’s Year” insist that every community devote some of 
| its money and all of its available ground to the develop- 
| ment of strong and happy children in healthful, whole- 
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For the first time in their lives these boys and 
girls are freed of some of the restraints of home 
and school; they have money of their own earn- 
ing in their pockets; they are thrown inti- 
mately with miscellaneous—or worse—groups 
of their elders, at best indifferent to their wel- 
fare. What more natural than that they should 
imitate the recreations, the money spending of 
those with whom they are associated at work? 
The task of preserving to them the wholesome 
recreations of normal youth is difficult. It will 
be accomplished only by the community recog- 
nizing their needs and making adequate provi- 
sion to meet these needs. Every mother should 
ask herself who, in her community, is seeing to 
it that the boys and girls who have gone to work 
too early are not being deprived of their right 
to abundant, decent play. 

The war has not only drawn boys and girls 
into employment; it has taken thousands of 
mothers as well. This does not refer exclusively 
to those at work for wages. The mother under- 
taking to spend her mornings at a Red Cross 
workroom or a canning kitchen is as truly ab- 
senting herself from home on a war job as the 
woman machine operator in a munitions plant. 
In both cases the children are left for all or part 
of the day in care of older children, household 
servants, a neighbor, or perhaps no one but 
themselves; in none of these situations is there 


adequate provision for suitable recreation. A- 


neighborhood playground, convenient of access 
and properly supervised, is the best answer to 
every situation of this kind. 


War Games Should be Supervised 


F YOU will notice the children about you, 

you will find them playing to-day war games 
of their own invention, with mimic attack, de- 
fense, wounding and slaughter. This is quite 
natural, with war in the very atmosphere. But 
games such as these, left to follow their own 
course, are likely frequently to end in disaster, 
perhaps doing more violence to the child’s mind 
than to his body. Directed into supervised 
games and athletic contests this same spirit, 
these same energies, will have a healthful, 
wholesome effect, instead of a destructive one. 

What normal boy of spirit—or girl either— 
could be expected to resist the fascination of a 
soldiers’ encampment. Yet for them to spend 
much of their leisure time about the camps is 
obviously not good for them. The community 


with soldiers in its vicinity should not so absorb 
itself in the pleasant duties of providing recrea- 
tion for soldiers as to forget its even greater duty 
to provide such recreation for children as will 
compete with the attractiveness of the camps. 

In rural districts the need for organized pro- 
vision for youthful recreation is particularly 
acute. This year, with labor scarce and expen- 
sive, boys and girls will be called upon to help 
out more than ever before. Let that community 
beware which sanctions more farm work by its 
boys and girls, even at home, without at the 
same time making better provision than ever 
before for their recreation. Resentment at 
being made to work too hard in childhood, at 
being deprived too soon of youth’s right to play 
has been responsible for many of our cases of 
runaway boys and girls. 


The Children’s Bureau Program 


HERE is not a community, hardly a mother, 

not confronted by these problems in one 
form or another. How they shall be met is for 
the community, rather than the individual, to 
determine. Whether in city, town or rural 
village, parents and existing authorities and 
agencies must take up the question together and 
deal with it as with any other wartime job. 

Already much has been done to help every 
American community better to provide ade- 
quate recreation for children and young people. 
The program of what needs to be done and how 
to do it has been mapped out by the Children’s 
Bureau. Execution of this program has been 
intrusted to the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, with its state 
divisions in each of the forty-eight states. 
Every State Council is pledged to support the 
program for “‘The Children’s Year,’ and na- 
tional and state organizations dealing with va- 
rious aspects of children’s health, education and 
recreation have enlisted in codperation. 

Within the states all these forces have been 
mobilized by the Woman’s Committee, in towns 
and counties as well as for the states as a whole. 
By the time this is published there should not 
be a town or county without its organized effort 
to carry on the work of ‘‘ The Children’s Year,” 
of which the better provision of recreation for 
children is an important part. It remains only 
for the people themselves, particularly parents, 
to supply the support, the funds and the work- 
ers necessary to do the job and do it well. 





In any community the first step should be a 
survey of the existing situation. What are the 
children doing now in their leisure? Is it all 
that it should be? What neighborhoods are 
without adequate and accessible play spaces? 
Are such organizations as the Y. M. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and the 
like, represented and active? Have arrange- 
ments been made to carry on school athletic 
contests through the vacation period? Is there 
a community plan for recreation or only what 
scattered groups or individuals are doing?. Are 
such commercial enterprises as moving-picture 
shows, amusement parks, in any way super- 
vised and regulated, or is the management left 
entirely free to exploit the children as they 
choose? Have the managers of such enterprises 
been put on committees dealing with the recrea- 
tion question? 

These questions themselves suggest what 
needs to be done. They point the way by which 
a community can truthfully say this summer: 
“Yes, we know just what our children are 
doing, and there is nothing that either we or 
they need be ashamed of.”’ 


The Value of Playgrounds 


LAYGROUNDS properly supervised, are not 

the only means by which a community may 
solve its recreational problem, but they are 
probably the most important means. Where a 
playground system is lacking, often the wisest 
step is to get control of the play spaces surround- 
ing the public-school buildings. Unless other 
provision is made it is no less than a crime for 
public-school grounds to remain locked and 
barred against the children of the neighborhood 
who need the use of them for play. 

The opening of the grounds secured, the next 
thing is to get play supervisors for them. The 
importance of a supervisor, or director, can 
hardly be overstated. Their presence makes 
certain the physical safety of all the children, 
and the prevention of mischievous tricks and 
practices of all kinds. On the supervised play- 
grounds, boys and girls and younger and older 
children engage only in the games and sports 
entirely suitable for their ages and physical 
development. The supervisor supplies the lead- 
ership essential in organized play; children 
without leadership more often merely romp and 
run about than truly play. The presence of a 
playground supervisor is coming to be regarded 
as much more important than apparatus. 

To demand and secure the use of school 
grounds for play purposes this summer is one of 
the best war jobs the women of any community 
can do. Likewise, the young woman who will 
take training as a play director may consider 
herself rendering an important war service. 
Both of these statements apply with equal if 
not greater force in rural districts as in cities. 

It is unfortunately the tendency of fathers 
and mothers of children in comfortable homes 
to regard the matter of playgrounds as one not 
concerning them, but only as a pleasant bit of 
altruism for the benefit of the very poor. On 
the contrary, it is a matter which vitally con- 
cerns all, rich, poor and middle class. And no 
family, whatever its social station, can afford to 
remain indifferent to it. 


The Street No Place for Children 


FTER all, there is not very much difference 
in the play instincts of boys and girls of a 
select residential district and those of the chil- 
dren in congested areas. Both need intelligent 
direction and control, and usually receive only 
restraint or neglect. A count of children on the 
streets of a typical Western city disclosed as 
many playing on the streets of comfortable 
homes as in the less prosperous neighborhoods. 
A street is a street, whether it is a “‘nice”’ street 
or a tenement street. Neither is a fit place for 
children, physically, morally or spiritually. 

A mother of children well fed, housed and 
clothed may feel that her children have been 
too well brought up to be in danger from exist- 
ing war conditions. True, her boys may not be 
in much danger of the juvenile court, but they 
may, on the other hand, very likely come into 
contact with the child who has been affected by 
a relaxation of restraint upon him. Protection of 
her own home, the ultimate success of her own 
life work, requires that every mother lend a 
hand and do her full part to help spread whole- 
some, organized, healthful play more widely 
over every community than ever before. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


An Official Department Edited and 
Conducted by 


William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 


The American Red Cross is, by Act of 
Congress, the Medium of Commu- 
nication Between the People of the 

United States and the Army and Navy 





- The First Line Here at Home 
What the American Red Cross is Doing Along its Entire Length 


What the Home Service Is 


HE man entering war service goes with 
two strong convictions: first, that he is 
going to make life in later years more 
certain and more livable for those dearest to 
him; and second, that his countrymen at home 
will, during his absence, protect his family from 
misery and want. The second imposes upon us 
an obligation in the discharge of which we shall 
prove whether or not we are worthy of the 
sacrifices men in service have made and are 
making for us. 

The Government is doing well what it prop- 
erly can do. Through that most enlightened and 
humane legislation, the war-risk insurance law, 
it is sending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
monthly as partial compensation to families for 
the absence of breadwinner, support and guide. 

But such does not solve all the problems of 
any family. What is required further is a friend, 
loyal, strong and sympathetic, to supplement 
the governmental machine dispensing funds. To 
serve as such a friend is the aim of the Red 


‘ Cross through its Home Service Division. 


Have you ever considered the infinite variety 
and human complexity of the things that hap- 
pen to families? If not, then you can have only 
a faint conception of what is required of and 
what is being done by the Red Cross Home 
Service. It isin most intimate contact at every 
point with the human side of our war; the 
problems it has to deal with are those of life 
itself. Its very intimacy with the life of the 
family, its intervention in the most vital events 
that can occur in-any home, make sacred its 
duties and privileges and confer the highest dis- 
tinction upon successful effort. 

For example, soon after the impetuous enlist- 
ment of a boy barely of military age, and the 
oldest of five children, his father was killed in a 
railroad accident, leaving his mother completely 
helpless. 

Another mother, quite well when her only son 
left for camp, was later taken seriously ill, 
operated upon, only to face still another opera- 
tion immediately after. 

So sheltering had been the care bestowed upon 
his wife by one husband who entered the service 
that she found herself quite helpless and dis- 
tracted in the face of a crisis resulting from the 
sale of the house she was occupying and com- 
plications in the business affairs he had left in 
her charge. Worry reduced her to a state of 
nervous exhaustion, which in turn so upset her 
soldier husband that he found it next to impos- 
sible to perform his military duties. 

The wife of a drafted soldier in his absence 
fell into loose ways of living and began neglect- 
ing their unfortunate child, born deaf and dumb, 
whom its father had learned to love all the more 
for, its helplessness. 

The wife of a sailor found it so difficult to 
manage alone their three young sons that in 
desperation she was on the point of sending 
them to a corrective institution. 

The relatives in whose charge a soldier had 
confidently left his wife proved unworthy of the 
trust by enslaving her as a household drudge 
and taking all the money sent her. 

Financial reverses, illness, even death itself, 
may strike ‘at any family in war or peace, but it 
is war which so often takes away the man of the 
family. It is not the untoward event itself which 
is so much feared, but the thought that should 
it come it must be faced without him whom the 
family has learned to depend on. To fill his 
place in time of stress, so far as a friend can fill 
it, is the endeavor of Red Cross Home Service. 


From the Trench to the Home 


HE Red Cross line of communications 

extends clear back from the man in. the 
trenches, anxious about those at home, across an 
ocean; across a continent, to the corner of our 
country where dwell those of whom the soldier 
is thinking. -~By communicating with the Red 
Cross at the front the soldier can have dis- 
patched to his home Chapter of the Red Cross a 
message of cheer from himself and word as to 
what aid or comfort he would like to have the 
Red Cross extend to his family. 

Through its Home Service the Chapter can- 
not only act as a messenger for the thoughts of 
the soldier, but can also do for his family that 
which he himself would do were he with them. 
Or, the family itself, in the absence of the soldier, 
can go directly to the Red Cross Home Service, 
make known its problems, and count upon 
receiving such neighborly service as it needs. 

What this means, and how it works out, may 
best be shown by following the Red Cross Home 
Service to see what happened in the family 
crises mentioned above. 





CAN soldier better now,” wrote 


through the Home Service Section. 


calls home. 





The Home Service Soldier Here 
Means a Better Fighting Soldier “Over There” 


Chapter of the Red Cross, thanking it for services rendered his wife 


soldier’s sentence would alone more than justify all the money, all the effort, 
being expended by the Red Cross in its Home Service Sections. It is not 
charity—it is service. Its work is the upbuilding and maintaining of the 
| morale of soldiers at the front—and it is morale, even more than guns, | 
| which enables the men of the Allied armies to withstand such overwhelming 
onsets of the enemy as we shuddered through during recent months. The 
springs from which a soldier’s morale is fed are not all on the battle front: | 
they are more often than not thousands of miles distant, at the place he 


Nearly every Red Cross Chapter now has its Home Service Section. It 

is the aim of the heads of this division of Red Cross work that, wherever the 

draft operates, wherever there are families of men serving in the armies of 
our Allies, there also shall be Red Cross Home Service. How effective its | 
work shall be depends entirely upon whether we at home, with our pocket- | 
books and our personal services, give as liberally as is required. 
! 


one soldier in a letter to his home 


If there were no other reason, that 








The Red Cross Home Service found suitable 
employment for the widow of the man killed in 
a railroad accident. It brought her aged mother 
from a distant town to care for the four younger 
children. It furnished an attorney who insti- 
tuted proper court action to secure damages 
from the railroad responsible for her husband’s 
death. It secured the services of an orthopedic 
specialist for one of the little girls, long a sufferer 
from spinal trouble. 

When the mother showed signs of overwork at 
her employment she was induced to give it up, 
the Red Cross making up in cash advances what 
she gave up in wages. Finally, it assigned a 
Home Service Friendly Visitor to maintain con- 
tact with the family, who by her calls and the 
loan of her motor revived the spirits of a home 
found in the depths of depression. 

The mother of a soldier told the Red Cross 
Home Service that her greatest anxiety was not 
for the operation she had sustained nor for the 
one she was, about to undergo, but that in her 
period of stress she had been without her boy. 
A telegram to the lad’s commanding officer set 
forth the circumstances... The officer replied 
that he had discovered the boy greatly worried 
about his mother and, on the strength of the 
report, was sending him home on leave. 

The young wife who found herself unequal 
to the business problems confronting her was 
placed by the Red Cross Home Service in the 
hands of the best bankers and lawyers in the 
city, who not only quickly worked out a solu- 
tion of all her difficulties, but, more important, 


gave her confidence that she need have no fear 
of the future as they would stand ready at all 
times to answer any call for assistance. She 
completely regained her normal condition, and 
was able to write her husband not only that 
everything was straightened out, but she also 
was again herself—well and untroubled. 

To protect the deaf-and-dumb boy of the 
wayward and neglectful wife, the Red Cross 
Home Service secured the proper authority and 
then furnished the funds to place him in a pri- 
vate establishment, where the most competent 
specialistswere devoting themselves to the train- 
ing and education of just such unfortunates. 
It has undertaken this very material financial 
obligation for the period of the war. 

Diversion of the energies of the three unruly 
sons of the man in the Navy into proper chan- 
nels relieved their mother of her despair at 
managing them. The Red Cross Home Service 
provided this by getting them under the spell 
of Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scout leaders. It also 
provided a Friendly Visitor for the harried 
mother, to whom she could pour out her trou- 
bles and from whom she could receive sympa- 
thy and suggestions. 

Likewise, the supply of a strong and sturdy 
friend proved to be the solution of the case of 
the young wife imposed on by her husband’s 
relatives. The intercession of the Red Cross 
Friendly Visitor proved sufficient to get the 
young woman into suitable, remunerative em- 
ployment, a home of her own and possession of 
the money sent her by her husband. 





What One 


Provisions of business equipment . . 5 


Special or vocational training. . . . 8 
Removal to better homes incity. . . 23 
Extension of credit. . . 3) ae 
Church connection strengthened ae 4 
Medicalaid. . . ee 
pi ee ae er 10 
Underemployment. ....... 7 
Uneeployniont®. . 6-6 6 Sk OR 
Occupational disease . ...... 1 
Tuberculosis. . Aes 
Disability from industrial accident . r 6 
Epilepsy . . . Oe eee toe eee 5 
Feeblemindedness ‘ 28 


f ” Miscellaneous 3 


Friendly visitors. . . .. 3. . .:s) SF 
Pnvestieettts << 2.) 6: ona! core e 
Motos): '.cirst ce 





O SHOW you just what the Home Service idea means when translated 
into actual accomplishment, here is a report of the work of the Home 
| Service Section of a Red Cross Chapter in one city of 360,000 people: 


SERVICES RENDERED 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS 


Total number of volunteer workers . . . . .. =. 


City Does 


Temporary employment. .... . 50 
Permanentemployment. ..... 19 
a rs ee 
Ce cs ss Se se ee SS 
Trameemtateon gc wk tle BB 
Financial aid oe ater lars %s 205 
Pamilies visited .«. ......s. 


We gr en 7 
Nee ee ee eee 
Other diseases BS ee: gtd) a ee 
Insanity . . ec ee 
Arrest for juvenile delinquency gee ige ae 
Blindness or sight seriously impaired. 11 
Loan-ehatk Vidtim . . .% . «6. 1 
forse SF 
Committee members ....... 36 
CR Tete ees. Beers OR 











Effective Work Without Noise 


FEATURE of Red Cross Home Service is 

its quiet inconspicuousness. Ask almost 
any resident of the city referred to in the note 
at the bottom of this page if any measures of 
relief for soldiers’ and sailors’ dependents had 
yet been necessary and the reply would be 
something like this: 

“Why, no; not that I know of. Why should 
there be? The draft is exempting men with 
dependents, isn’t it? And I don’t suppose 
‘many such are volunteering. And isn’t the Gov- 
ernment itself giving adequate allowances to 
sailors’ and soldiers’ dependents?” 

All true, in a measure, yet a glance at the 
report proves how great the needs, and how 
much has been done, in that very city. What is 
true in that city is equally true elsewhere. Cases 
of need—not necessarily poverty, but of need 
for friendly service—are arising all the time in 
great numbers. 

Naturally, those in need of relief must not be 
exposed to publicity, to the gossip of neighbors, 
nor anything which would shame their pride or 
bring humiliation. Yet, if you will make in- 
quiry in your own town you will find your Red 
Cross Home Service Section, if you have a wide- 
awake Chapter, quietly extending the hand of 
fellowship to those of whom the war is already 
exacting the maximum price. 

Red Cross Home Service is not left entirely 
to individual discretion, and not at all to the 
judgment of the untrained sentimentalist. In 
its ranks, directing the work, are to be found 
many of the most competent social workers. Its 
principles and practices have been well defined 
and are in harmony, almost identical, with the 
best we have been able to learn in America about 
social service. Besides the experienced leaders, 
there are thousands of other workers who have 
taken special training in the duties of a Home 
Service worker. These are almost entirely 
volunteers. 

Last autumn the Red Cross established in 
twenty-five cities, in all parts of the United 
States, institutes for the training of prospective 
Home Service workers. These institutes were 
conducted in conjunction with universities and 
colleges, and the course covered a period of six 
weeks. Those taking the course were required to 
give all their time to their studies and also to 
pledge to the Red Cross a definite period of 
service upon graduation. From these courses 
have come many of the investigators who con- 
stitute the front line of Home Service, and their 
supports, the Friendly Visitors. 

These institutes will be repeated, throughout 
the duration of the war, as often as needed. 


A New Chance for You to Help 


ae THOSE who want to help, to those who 
have a desire to come into contact with the 
human side of the war, whose aspiration to 
serve goes beyond the tasks of manual labor and 
production of materials, Red Cross Home 
Service offers an exceptional opportunity not 
only for invaluable war service, but also for a 
career of great usefulness in the years to come. 
It offers also exceptional opportunities to women 
not in position to take the institute courses or 
give all their time as volunteer assistants. 

Every Home Service Section needs, besides 
its trained investigators,a large corps of Friendly 
Visitors. Any woman of sense and sympathy, 
who can be trusted to take an assignment to 
make regular visits to a family and establish 
herself in its confidence as a friend, ready to 
enter into its problems as may be desired, to 
perform those services which only friends can 
render one another, or to command other services 
of which the family may be in need, may be 
qualified as a Friendly Visitor. 

Any woman who has, besides these qualifica- 
tions, an automobile, can bring unwonted pleas- 
ure to the family of many a man in service by 
giving the use of her car. Or a woman with a 
car can offer it and her own services as driver 
to the workers who have to go about daily on 
scores of errands. The woman who can operate 
a typewriter and do clerical work will find 
nowhere in the Red Cross are her services more 
welcome or richer in wages of satisfaction than 
with the Home Service Section. 

The work of the Home Service Section of the 
Red Cross is already a nationally organized 
movement for fulfilling the obligation resting 
upon us at home to protect those whom the 
man in service has left behind. It contains the 
promise of a new era in social service in America. 
Also, and perhaps this is the greatest of all, it 
opens wide the door of opportunity for larger 
usefulness, greater human understanding, to the 
women of to-day. 
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THE Y. M.C. A. IN WAR 


Funds Must be Raised 
to Keep the 








We All Know Our Friends the Boy Scouts 


HIS Bazaar is 
planned for four or 
more porches in a 
suburban community, or 
in a row of porch houses 
on a city street. Each 
porchis to have its special 
attraction for sale. 

One porch should be 
devoted to worsteds, 
where lessons in knitting 
and materials for gar- 
ments may be charged for at regular prices. 
Everything patriotic should be grouped here. 

A second porch may have a display of cakes, 
candies, biscuits, jellies, fruits, flowers, or sup- 
plies for week-ends. When the Bazaar is adver- 
tised, insert a special notice to housekeepers to 
buy their sweets at Mrs. Blank’s porch. 

A third porch may be devoted to fancywork- 
aprons, caps, towels, table linens, bags, baby 
garments, and so forth—a gift shop really. 
This makes a beautiful collection of the hundred 
and one things that everybody wants but has 
not had time to make lately on account of 
knitting and war work. Pages 80 and 81 of this 
number of THE Home JourNAt will give you 
some splendid suggestions for this porch. 

Another porch should be used as a tea room, 
where cool refreshments may be served. Or, if 
one porch in the neighborhood is large enough, 
the tables may be arranged on the same porch 
as the cakes, candies and fruits. In fact, this 
porch for sweets may be continued throughout 
the summer. Very little expenditure will be 
necessary for decorations, as cheesecloth, draped 
flags and the usual house plants should suffice. 
The idea is to save as much trouble and expense 
as possible for booths and transportation to 
parks or special grounds. 

The committee which it is necessary to form 
in preparing for this Bazaar should endeavor to 
plan for houses as near together as possible, 
though a short distance between each will per- 
haps promote visiting. 

‘Ask your community Boy Scouts to help you 
and act as heralders of the Bazaar by parading 
with flags, trumpet and drum several days pre- 
vious to the opening day. A vigorous Thrift 
Stamp sale may also be carried on at the Bazaar 
by these Scouts. And don’t forget to have your 
community band or choral society add the 
charm of music to the affair. 


What Else Can We Do? 


HIS is the way a young girl in a small town 
answered this question: She went about 
getting up a White Elephant Sale, which means 
a rummage sale. Not the old-fashioned kind, 
which meant practically a rag sale, but an up- 
to-the-minute rummage sale, where there are 
new as well as old things and where the old 
things are worth the buying. 
First, it is necessary to plan an attractive 
folder: 
WHITE ELEPHANT SALE 
45 MAIN STREET 
JUNE 4, 5 AND 6 
Will you help Clark’s Hospital by sending us 
ANYTHING THAT CAN BE SOLD? 
Men’s Clothing Jewelry and Bric-a-Brac 
Boys’ Clothing Hats and Parasols 
Women’s Dresses China and Glass 
Children’s Clothes Books and Pictures 
Shoes Old Silver Mirrors 
Chairs and Tables Talking-Machine Records 
There will be a Restaurant. Lunch and Tea. 
If you cannot bring or send donations we will call 
for them on Monday, June 3rd. 
Phone W.- , or write Mrs. K—— M——, 
president, 23 Smith Street. 





Have near the address a catchy picture de- 
picting the cause, and place a pithy saying 


A Bazaar Prize in Crochet for a Tray or Cushion 


where it will catch the eye. Like this: “We do 
not ask for money—just rummage.” 

These circulars should be mailed to members 
and friends of the society and distributed at 
church doors and at-movie performances. 

Posters are also useful in store windows. 
Some one woman in the community should 
ask each proprietor to place, them in his window. 
Again, let one of the committee call on city and 
society editors asking their codperation. 

One set of women in a small town looked 
ahead and chose a day when a distinguished 





actor was expected for a matinée. They wrote 
to him and begged him to help their cause by 
coming after the matinée to act as auctioneer. 
He accepted, the papers were full of it, and 
people came from the neighboring towns. 

Another set of women looked up an unusual 
word and called their sale a “Gefoojet.” It 
means “fan unnecessary thing; an article seldom 
used.’’? A Jumble Sale or Jumble Innis another 
good name. 

It should be held on or near.the main street 
when possible, or in some large central hall. 








New Helmet So Easy to Make 





money. 





Open-Hand Glove 


PRETTY feature sug- 

gested for a bazaar is 
for little girls-to sell cut flow- 
ers from baskets carried over 
their arms as a means of 
raising money to buy asock- 
knitting machine, which 
may be installed later at 
the community. Red Cross 
rooms. The price is $25, 
and where the membership 
of the society is small some 
such unusual way as this 
must be devised to raise the 


New Cap for Aviators 





Thumb Mitten; Spiral Sock 











The Melting Pot Full of Old Trinkets 


NE of the most successful ventures has 

been introduced lately. by the Overseas 
Committee of the Emergency Aid Society, of 
Philadelphia, in the Melting Pot, in which con- 
tributions of old sil- 
ver, gold or trinkets of 
any kind were asked 
in aid of the Tobacco 
Fund for the boys 
“over there.” Isn’tit 
a fine idea, and one 
which can be carried 
out in any commu- 
nity? The plan is to 
place large receptacles 
in prominent stores 
with display cards 
asking for donations 
of old metals. You 
will be surprised how 
many pieces will be 
deposited—odd_salt- 
cellars, broken hat- 
pins, bits of chain, an * 
odd earring, spectacle 
frames, really any- 
thing meltable. At 
one emptying of this 
pot some rare pieces 








of silver were found and auctioned off, bring- 
ing high prices. Some unique coins were 
bought by a collector for a good sum. Other 
articles were turned over to the United States 
Mint to be melted 
into bullion. Dealers 
will value and buy up 
old metal for cash, so 
it is a sure way to 
raise money. The 
returns would, of 
course, be proportion- 
ate to the size of the 
place and the popula- 
tion. 


NOTE—The Needle- 
work Editors will supply 
working directions for 
the six knitted articles 
and the making of the flags 
and the banner in a sup- 
plement to the pamphlet 
“‘Things to Make for 
Men’”’—price, 15 cents. 
(This pamphlet contains 
a fine collection of novel- 
ties for the Service man.) 
For directions for the cro- 
cheted eagle design, inclose 
25 cents, for pamphlet, to 
Mrs. Anne Orr, THE 
LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL. 





An International Need 
That Requires 
the Codperation of All 


With Banners and Flags They Herald the Fair 


A store is preferable, as there is the advantage 
of a display window. Maybe the owner will 
give it for several days. Then wrapping paper 
must be begged; light, heat and string too. And 
an automobile or team for collecting the things 
that could not be delivered to the store. 

Arrange to have the things brought to the 
store or hall the day before the sale, and 
the day previous sprinkle a disinfectant over the 
walls and floors. Do not allow sweeping during 
the sale. Never stir up dust where germs are 
likely to be. 

Many helpers are required. Divide them into 
twos or threes for each table. Separate the 
things into as many groups as possible; you 
can keep better track of them. Men’s clothes 
on one table, women’s on another, men’s shoes 
on a third, women’s on a fourth, new shoes on 
another. Let the workers at each table price 
the articles, but guard against undervaluing a 
thing because you do not like it. 

The tables and clothes racks needed to hold 
the things usually must be hired, though some- 
times it is possible to have them donated; or 
rough racks may be improvised with long poles 
or narrow boards. 

About luncheon: Even if you only make your 
expenses, have one. Otherwise your workers 
leave for luncheon, find a dozen things to do 
outside and two or three hours are gone before 
they are back at their posts. 


T’S simply wonderful what things can be 

sent to these sales. Things that the children 
have outgrown. Mary’s cap; Jack’s splendid 
overcoat, which won’t stretch across his 
shoulders now; Charlie’s skates and mother’s 
old fur cape. Clothes are the best sellers, espe- 
cially women’s evening frocks. 

There’s usually a rush for old high silk hats. 
There’s a way to scalp them, as it were, and 
turn them into beautiful handbags. 

It is better to charge five cents admission and 
allow only a few in at atime. There is likely to 
be a crowd at the entrance most of the time and 
not all can be waited on satisfactorily. Have 
a badge by which authorized sellers can be 
recognized. 

Have a system by which to O. K. packages. 
Tie up every article sold and have the seller 
mark an O. K., and her initials and price, on the 
paper with crayon. If possible let the seller 
keep a duplicate memorandum. 

Keep back some things to put out new for 
each day. And have some one special thing to 
auction or sell shares on. 

In a New Jersey town, several weeks ago, a 
rummage sale was held in the Masonic Hall, 
which was given, together with light and heat, 
for the Red Cross, and in that town of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants about $100 was averaged each 
of the three days. Most of the people delivered 
their own goods. One woman, having a super- 
abundance of canned goods upon closing her 
house, sent them along. 

In these smaller towns it is sometimes pos- 
sible to keep the overflow of a big sale in sight 
in a store window for several weeks. A percent- 
age could be paid the proprietor, and the rest 
added to the grand total. 

The actual costs of a sale should only in- 
clude janitor’s fee, folders, stamps and posters, 
colored pencils and badges. The food is always 
given by those in charge of the lunch room, who 
ask their various friends for donations. 

Receipts from these sales depend pretty much 
on the size of the community in which they are 
held. The smallest returns from any kind of a 
rummage sale usually average about $200, and 
in the large cities the proceeds mount to the 
thousands. 

Why not try a White Elephant Sale in your 
town for the Y. M. C. A.? 
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The Tailor’s Fault 


Bs okt aby lady sat on the piazza of her 
pretty home one afternoon, busily em- 
—— in plying the needle; a coat of her hus- 
and was in her lap. The husband presently 
appeared. 
Looking up, she said to him fretfully: ‘It’s 
too bad, Robert, the careless way your tailor 
ut this button on. This is the fifth time I’ve 
ad to sew it on for you.” 


A Sure Sign 


WO young kindergarten teachers, intelli- 
gent and attractive, while riding downtown 
in a street car were engaged in an animated 
discussion. In the seat behind them sat a good- 
natured, fatherly looking Irishman enjoying a 
Qo Finally one kindergartner inquired of the 
other: 
“How many children have you?” 
“Twenty-two,” she replied. ““And how many 
have you?” 
“Oh, I have only nineteen,” replied the first. 
At this point the Irishman, now wide awake 
with astonishment, leaned forward in his seat 
and, without any formality, inquired in a loud 
voice: 
“What part of Ireland did youse come from?” 


Hot-Weather Poem . 


ISS McLANDBURGH WILSON, whose 

poems are well known to many newspaper 
readers, has well expressed the confusing effect 
of hot weather on the mind: 


Hot-Weather Poem / 


The neighbors left | 
For sylvan dells; 

Their phone bell rings, 

Their tomcat yells. 


They summer cool 
Beside the springs; 
Their phone cat howls, 
Their tombell rings. 


Their ears are lulled 
By forest tales; 

Their tomphone peals, 
Their catbell wails. 


The Death Rate 


TATISTICALLY INCLINED TOURIST: 
What is the death rate here? 
NatTIvE: Same as it is everywhere else—one 
death for every inhabitant. 


Cautious 


“OLONEL ROOSEVELT was invited to a 
banquet at a certain hotel. The cloak room 
was presided over by an old negro who did not 
use hat checks, but depended entirely upon his 
memory. 

After the dinner, Colonel Roosevelt went for 
his hat, which was given to him. He thought he 
would test the darky, and asked him: “‘ Are you 
sure that this is my hat?” 

The darky promptly replied: ‘“‘I ain’t sure 
that that’s your hat, sir, but that’s the hat you 
gave me.” 


Liberty 
WO lovers were sitting side by side in Bat- 
tery Park, New York, one evening. “I 


wonder,” he whispered as he glanced out across 
the beautiful bay and saw the Statue of Liberty 
in the shadowy gloom, “‘ why they have its light 
so small,” 

“Perhaps,” replied the girl as she blushed 
and tried to slip from his embrace, “‘the smaller 
the light the greater the liberty.” 


It Happened on Friday 


“s pS peck ace said the diner, “‘it says here on 
the menu ‘green bluefish.’” 

“Yes, sir. That means fresh, right from the 
water, sir.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said the diner. ‘‘You know 
well enough they do not take bluefish at this 
season.” 

The waiter came up and looked at the dis- 
puted item. 

“Oh, that, sir,” he said with an air of enlight- 
enment, ‘“‘am hothouse bluefish, sir.” 


The Helpful Bell Boy 


OR four consecutive nights the hotel man 
had watched his fair, timid guest fill her 

pitcher at the water cooler. “‘ Madam,” he said 
on the fifth night, ‘‘if you would ring, this 
would be done for you.” 

‘But where is my bell?” asked the lady. 

“The bell is beside your bed,” replied the 
proprietor. 

‘That the bell!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, the 
boy told me that was the fire alarm, and that I 
was not to touch it on any account!” 


The Middlesex Regiment 


VE some Scottish regiments were dis- 
/V embarking in France, some French officers 
were watching them. One observed: ‘‘ They 
can’t be women, for they have mustaches; but 
they can’t be men, for they wear skirts.” 

“T have it,’ said another. ‘“‘They’re that 
famous Middlesex regiment from London.” 


Spoiled-Her Trip 


Bae Be a your wife didn’t enjoy her trip to 
Niagara?” 

‘“No; the minute she saw that rushing water 
she began to wonder if she hadn’t come away 
from home and left the bathtub faucet open.” 


THAT REMINDS ME 








A Good Many of These 


HAT is Ed Goodby doing these days?” 

questioned the man who just got home.’ 

“Oh, he’s working his son’s way through 
college,” returned the other. 


A Perpetual Trance 


HE youth seated himself in the dentist’s 
chair. He wore a wonderful striped shirt 
and a more wonderful checked suit, and had the 
— stare of ‘‘nobody home” that goes with 
oth. 
The dentist looked at his assistant. 
afraid to give him gas,” he said. 
“Why?” asked the assistant. 
‘‘Well,” said the dentist, ‘‘how can I tell 
when he’s unconscious?” 


“Fy am 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Good Logic 


¢ ADDY,”’ said little George, ‘‘I think I 
want to get married!” 

‘Do you, my son?” And then the proud 
parent asked: ‘“‘And may I inquire to whom?” 

“‘T want to marry granny.” 

“‘Do youindeed! And do you think I would 
allow you to marry my mother—eh?”’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” retorted the tender 
logician. “You married mine, didn’t you?” 


We Agree 


AGATUN man, having buried three wives, 
erected a tombstone over them with the 
following inscription, which tells its own story: 

“*God bless Sew Up, may it go well with Tie 
Up, but the devil take Pin Up!” 





Father Buys a Folding Bathtub 


And Takes it With Him to a Country Hotel 
on His Much Needed Vacation—By A. B. Frost 



































Had Nothing on His Wife 


E HAD just been having a “scene” at 
home when Jones met him. Said Jones: 
‘Did you read about that inventor who says 
that only five grains of his explosive can blow 
up all Berlin?” 
““No,” he replied, ‘but my wife can beat 
him.” 
News to Her 


TRAVELING man one night found him- 
self obliged to remain in a small town on 
account of a washout on the railroad, caused 
by a heavy rain which was still coming down in 
torrents. Entering the dining room of the little 
hotel, he said to the waitress: ‘This certainly 
looks like the flood!” 
“The what?” 
“The flood. You’ve read about the flood and 
the Ark landing on Mount Ararat, surely.” 
“*Gee, mister,”’ she returned, ‘“‘I ain’t seen a 
paper for three days.” 








Essay on Pants 


ANTS are made for men and not for women. 

Women are made for men and not for pants. 
When a man pants for a woman and a woman 
pants for a man, that makes a pair of pants. 
Pants are like molasses; they are thinner in hot 
weather and thicker in cold weather. There 
has been much discussion as to whether pants 
is singular or plural. Seems to us that when 
men wear pants it is plural, and when they 
don’t wear pants it is singular. If you want to 
make the pants last, make the coat first. 


He Was Convinced 


N ORTHODOX churchman objected to 
wiping the dishes after each meal. He in- 
sisted that it was not a man’s job. 

His wife quoted the following Scripture: “I 
will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, 
wiping it, and turning it upside down.” 

The man is still wiping dishes. 


He Was the Last 


ae ELL, Bobby,”’ said the happy accepted 
one, “did you know I was going to marry 
your sister?” 
“<Sure,’’ said Bobby. ‘“‘ We all did.”’ 


How She Felt 


PON her return home from the park, little 
Alice greeted her mother enthusiastically, 
confiding the emotions she had experienced as 
she swung round the curves of the roller coaster. 
“* Were you frightened, dear? ”? questioned her 
mother. 

“No, I wasn’t frightened,’’ Alice replied. 
“But when I went round those awful turns 
so fast I felt justas if I had freckles on my 
stomach!” 


‘Just in Case 


lie” WAS a very small country hotel, built of 
wood and pretty flimsy. But it was all the 
town afforded, and Tompkins had to stop 
there. When he was shown his room, he said to 
the colored boy who was “‘ page’’: 

“Tam glad they’ve got a rope here incase of 
fre. But why a Bible?” 

“*That, suh,”’ said the boy, ‘‘is in case de fire 
a 3 too far gone for you to make yo’ escape, 
sah. 


Tactful 


LIQUSEMIEE: “How do you tel bad eggs? 
Grocer: I never told any, butif I did have 
anything to tell a bad egg, I’d break it gently. 


An Irish Courtship 


N IRISH sheriff got a writ to serve ona 

young widow and, on coming into her 

presence, Said: ‘‘Madam, I have an,attachment 
for you.”’ 

“*My dear sir,” she said, blushing, ‘‘ your 
attachment is reciprocated.” . 

“*You don’t understand me, you must pro- 
ceed to court,”’ said the sheriff. 

“Well, I know ’tis leap year, but I prefer to 
let you do the courting yourself. Men are much 
better at that than women.” 

“Madan, this is no time for fooling. The 
justice is waiting,” 

“‘The justice waiting? Well, I suppose I 
must go, but the thing is so sudden, and besides 
I’d prefer a priest to do it!” 


The First Quarrel 


E: OH, dear! I wish I could get hold of 
some good biscuits like mother used to make 
for me. 
Sue: And I wish I could get hold of some 
good clothes like father used to buy for me. 


The Reason 


T SEEMED that when Rastus and Sam died 
they took different routes; so when the latter 
got to heaven he called Rastus on the phone. 

**Rastus,” he said, “how yo’ like it down 
thar?” 

**Oh, boy! Dis heream some place,” replied 
Rastus. “‘All we has ter do is to wear a red suit 
wid horns, an’ ebery now an’ den shovel some 
coal on de fire. We don’t work no’ more dan 
two hours out ob de twenty-four down here. 
But tell me,Sam, howisit with youup yonder?” 

“*Mah goodness! We has to git up at fo’ 
o’clock in de mawnin’ an’ gathah in de stahs; 
den we has to haul in de moon and hang out de 
sun. Den we has ter roll de clouds aroun’ all 
day long.” 

**But, Sam, how come it y’ has ter work so 
hard?” 

“*Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s kin’ 0’ 
short on help up here.” 


Instead 


Hi HAD gone with his girl to the minister's 
house to be married. After theceremony he 
took the minister aside and said: “I amawfully 
sorry that I have no money to pay you a fee, 
sir. But I’lldo even better by youif you'll take 
me down cellar. I’ll show you how to fix your 
gas meter so it won’t register.” 


Fifty-Fifty 
R. BROWN had just been congratulated 
on his seventy-fifth birthday by his new 
acquaintance, Mr. Jones. 

“*Ves, I’m feeling fine, thanks,’’ retorted 
Brown; “and just think, to-morrow Mrs. 
Brown and I are going to celebrate the birthday 
of our first-born!” 

“*Indeed,” said Jones. “‘And how old might 
the first-born be?” 

**Just one hundred years to-morrow,” came 
the response. Jones looked bewildered, and 
stammered his astonishment. Then Brown 
added: “It’s allright, my friend; our first off- 
spring simply happened to be twins.”’ 


Absolute Obedience 


Wi EN Elsie came home froma neighbor's 
/ ¥ house munching a chocolate, her mother 
said reprovingly: 

** Now, Elsie, how many times have I told you 
not toask Mrs. Grey for chocolates? ”’ 

“*T did exactly what you told me to do, 
mother. I didn’t ask her,” replied Elsie. “I 
know where she keeps them.” 


Coquettish 


HE fraction leaned over and touched the 


_whole number on its digit. “‘Say,’’ she 
whispered, “is my numerator on straight?” 
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Any time is dancing time | 
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The joy of dancing to Victor dance music! The pleasure of gaily tripping 
to the music of bands and orchestras whose special forte is dance music. ‘The 
delight of dancing to music that is perfection itself—strong in volume, clear in 
tone, perfect in rhythm. 

Music so superb as to take the place of an orchestra, and yet so accessible that 
you can have an impromptu dance at any time. 

Whenever you feel like dancing, when a few friends stop in, when soldier 
and sailor boys are home on furlough, the Victrola is always ready with the music. 

In camp and on shipboard the Victrola enables our boys in the service to 
have their little dances, too. : 

Everywhere the Victrola and Victor Dance Records are a constant invita- 
tion to dance—a source of keen wholesome pleasure. 


Hear the newest Victor Dance Records today at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola— $12 to $950, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, One with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
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New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 
lst of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered 
Trade-mark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this 
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Save 


We want no person in the United States , 
to eat less than is required for good health ~ 
and full strength, for in this emergency 
America requires every atom of the pro- 
ductive power of our people. While 
many can eat less, all of our population 
can substitute other food stuffs for the 
few that are vitally needed for export. 
—Herbert Hoover. 


HE shield of the National Food Adminis- 
tration in over ten million American homes 
is the seal of a sacred covenant made with 
their country by patriotic housewives, pledged 
to help win the war by the conservation of food. 


Use other cereal flours and save wheat. Give 
corn meal and oat meal a larger place in your 
menus. Use no butter in cooking. Use vege- 
table fats. Use less sugar. 


RISCO 


Sn Magny fee Shestening 
for Cake Making 


Economy and conservation both result from the use of 
Crisco. It gives the best results for the least ex- 
penditure. It is so rich, less is required. 


Crisco is the solid cream of wholesome, edible oil. It 
is always of the same dependable quality. It has no 
taste, no odor, and gives only richness to foods. 


.Y 


All war-time recipes are made richer by the use of 

Crisco. Its delicacy improves these additions to your 

menus. Crisco easily blends with barley, graham, rye 

and other flours necessary to save wheat. It success- 

fully takes the place of butter. Experience with Crisco 

has taught millions that to use butter in cooking is 
both unnecessary and 
wasteful. 


The next time you buy a 
cooking fat, try Crisco. 
You can get it in one 
pound, air tight, sanitary 
tins, free from all the im- 
purities to which fats sold 
in bulk are exposed. 
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A 

Cook 
Book 

for Today 


Have you ever seen ‘‘ Balanced 
Daily Diet’? Every progressive 
housewife should own a copy. In 
this book, illustrated in color, Janet 
McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, tells how to prepare over 
150 new and palatable foods for 
physical strength and mental activ- 
ity. Your hot weather problems of 
serving will be solved by the sug- 
gestions for well balanced summer 
meals. Contains the interesting 
Story of Crisco. Published to sell 
for 25 cents, we will send a copy for 
10 cents in stamps. Address Depart- 
ment D-7, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WRITING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


FROM A PAINTING BY J. L. G. FERRIS 


T THE southwest corner of Seventh and High (Market) Streets, Philadel- Benjamin Franklin and John Adams in consultation over the precious docu- 

phia, where Thomas Jefferson lived, and almost under the shadow of the ment with Thomas Jefferson, who drew up the form of the Declaration. So 

State House, was drafted sometime between June eleventh and June twenty- eloquent and perfect was the rendering of that expression of love of liberty 
eighth, 1776, the greatest state paper ever written. Our picture shows” that only a few verbal alterations were made. 
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DR. JOHN BULL 


From a Picture Painted in Antwerp. 
Reproduced from “God Save the 
King.”’ Novello & Co., Limited 


HO wrote the music of ‘‘ America’? That question is one of the 

terrors of all ‘questions and answers” editors everywhere. It 

seems so easy, and yet results in so much discussion. Of the 

source of the words we are sure. But perhaps never has their origin 
been more clearly and interestingly told than in the unpublished letter 
by the author of “America,” Doctor Samuel Francis Smith, published 
How he wrote the words, why he wrote them, and where 
Doctor Smith found the music is settled beyond doubt in this letter. 
Now, we come to the oft-asked question: ‘‘Who wrote the music?” 


on this page. 


Doctor Smith says in his letter 
that he found it in a book of German 
music. Is the music, therefore, of 
German origin? 

It is not of German origin, to my 
way of thinking. The music had been 
known and used for nearly a hundred 
years before Doctor Smith found it; 
and, what was more, had been ap- 
plied to three successive German airs. 
It was also associated with ‘‘God Save 
the King.” 

That a tune which both before and 
after the American Revolution was 
harnessed to praise of monarchy 
hostile to the, United States, espe- 
cially praiseful of the monarchy of 
George III, who was distinguished as 
the typical Bad Man by our patriot 
fathers, should be appropriated to 
a pean of freedom, has more reason 
than appears upon the surface. First, 
it is a melodious, stirring tune, which 
deserved to be rescued from bondage 
to any and all British kings; sec- 
ondly, the tune may be fairly claimed 
to be as much American as British; 
Doctor Smith was really reclaiming 
an air that had waywardly wandered 
from its home of liberty and had 
been impressed into the service of the 
matter-of-fact eighteenth - century 
British composer. 

The proof of this claim may best be 
brought out by working backward. In 
1795 an Englishman, named George 
Saville Carey, sought a pension from 
the British Government on the ground 
that his father had written the words 
and music of ‘‘God Save the King.” 
J.C. Smith, many years a musician, 
remembered that, somewhere about 
1745, Carey’s father, Henry Carey, 
had brought to him the words and 
music’ and asked his help in their 
arrangement. It was a time when 
the rebellion of the Pretender gave 
point to the request to the Almighty 
to save the king from being driven 
from his throne. 


HE words and music of ‘‘God 

Save the King”’ first appeared in 
a musical publication, The Harmonica 
Anglicana, about 1742. An actor, 
Victor, wrote in 1745 that he had 
heard it sung in 1740. 

The words were then as follows, 
good enough for an offering to George 
III: 

Confound their politicks, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes are fix’d, 

O save us all. 


No one has ever been able to trace 
them back of Henry Carey, who might 
reasonably have claimed a pension on 
the ground that the unworthy verse 
was well suited to an unworthy 
king. On the face, it looks as 
though Carey, who was a prolific 





Music of “A 


Who Wrote the 


By Albert Bushnell Hart 


PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


an ordinary song measure. 












DR. SAMUEL F. SMITH 


Photograph by Gramstorff Bros.,Inc., 
Malden, Mass. Copyright, 1895, by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 


composer, had become possessed by a tune for which he sought words that 
would fit the times; and he never dreamed that he was also gluing his 
poor stanzas on his countrymen as a national hymn. 

Now, the tune has an unusual meter: a strain of six measures in groups 
of two, and a second strain of eight measures in groups of two. That is not 


It is neither more nor less than the dance 
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measure of the Gaillard, of which many examples can be found long 
years before ‘‘God Save the King” saw the light. Among early com- 
posers who put forth new Gaillards, was the English court musician, 


Doctor John Bull, ‘‘ Doctor of Mu- 
sique,’’ whose honorable position 
may be inferred from a state dinner 
at which he officiated in 1607. It 
was given by the Merchant Tailors 
to His Majesty James I, and in 
many respects resembled a modern 
concert. 

Doctor Bull had many adventures, 
including a sudden departure to Ant- 
werp in 1613, where he became the 
chief musician at the Cathedral. He 
left various manuscript books of his 
music, in one of which, dated 1616, 
appears ‘‘God Save the King.” That 
manuscript was still extant two cen- 
turies later, but neither words nor 
music correspond in the least to the 
later anthem. But there is in that 
book a Gaillard of which the air is 
very similar to the music of ‘God 
Save the King.” 

In this we have the earliest known 
musical piece which is in the meter, 
has the cadence and closely resembles 
the air of the song sung by Carey 
seventy years later. It is generally 
believed that one Clark, who un- 
earthed the manuscript, embellished 
the score with certain flats and sharps 
of his own which made it more nearly 
approach Carey’s version. 


ROOF that Carey used and im- 

proved Doctor’s Bull’s air is not 
obtainable; but we know that the 
manuscript was in a library at that 
time, and that Carey wrote other 
pieces in the six and eight measure. 
Furthermore, the only other song or 
music of Carey’s that has caught the 
modern ear—‘‘Sally in our Alley” — 
with all its charm does not suggest 
the talent necessary for the composer 
of a national anthem. All efforts to 
trace the music to the French com- 
poser Lully, or to a Scotch ballad, or 
to a German antitype break down. 
The earliest known recorded music 
which suggests and foretells the later 
swelling melody is Doctor Bull’s 
Gaillard of 1616. 

That is why we Americans may 
claim it as our tune—for it was com- 
posed just at the outset of American 
colonization. Doctor Bull’s tune 
was our tune whenever we chose to 
claim it. We have claimed it, for 
that matter, ever since 1832. It is 
ours, although used by the English, 
although adopted by half a dozen 
European nations after Carey put it 
forth, although applied to an Aus- 
trian national hymn. 

Doctor Bull’s “ayre” wasa maiden 
song, which wandered about the 
earth, was wooed by many peoples, 
yet remained unsatisfied till Doctor 
Smith’s words of ‘‘America’”’ 
came to it. Then the twain be- 
came one flesh. 
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This music is reproduced from Mr. Hofmann’s 
orig-nal manuscript. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 





WHEN Josef Hofmann 
played his arrangement of 
“The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” at one of his recitals in 
New York, the music critics 
present and the vast audi- 
ence immediately perceived 
that what will unquestion- 
ably become the nationally 
accepted transcription of 
the national anthem for the 
piano had been given to the 
American public. Itis here- 
with presented for publica- 
tion for the first time. 








R. HOFMANN ’S arrangement 

of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” for the piano proved to be of 
the most sincere and reverent sim- 
plicity, without haste and with 
eloquent pauses,—altogether an 
impressive treatment of atune that 
has become sacred to American 
hearers. It started a perfect com- 
motion over the packed floor of the 
hall and up through the galleries 
of the great audience. 

—THE NEw YORK TIMEs. 
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A Widower for a While 


The Adventure of Mr. Hepworth When His Wife and Three Girls 
Went Away and He Took the Trail of a Shining Girl: By Sinclair Lewis 


ILLUSTRATION BY M. LEONE BRACKER 





R. HEPWORTH 
stopped in the quiet 
block beside the Penn- 

sylvania Station and realized 
that for the first time in nine- 
teen years the clack of voices 
had ceased. Along Thirty- 
first Street marched the pon- 
derous columns of the station, 
disdaining the briskness of 
New York. Mr. Hepworth 
looked up to the glow of Sep- 
tember sun upon the columns 
and, beyond them, to a caress- 
ing, happy sky. Asa boy he 
had known frosty stars and 
a moon like a brazen shield; 
from wet patches of soil he had 
heard slight voices of spring. 
Those lures of immortal 
beauty seemed almost polyga- 
mous now, in a life devoted to 
the rearing of daughters and 
the sale of screen doors. He 
stood between the columns, 
ostensibly to enjoy the day, 
really to revel in freedom from 
the clacking voices. His wife 
had just taken the train for a 
two-hundred-mile journey. It 
was a sick-bed call so urgent 
that she hadn’t had time to 
discuss her packing for more 
than three days. 


INETEEN yearstheclack 

of voices had bedeviled 

his ears. Nineteen years he 
had been married, and some- 
how, without knowing it, he 
had been snatched from 
twenty-eight to forty-seven. 
Every morning he awoke at 
seven-sixteen and listened to 
his wife’s discourse on her 
dreams and the iceman and 
the garden. Through break- 
fast her comments rattled on, 
aided by the gossip of the Girls. 
Till now he had never been 
deserted by his family. When 
his wife went to assist her rel- 
atives in dying or being born 
Mr. Hepworth was sheltered 
and beclacked by the Girls. 
But this year the Girls were 
away at school and, now that 
his wife was called to do noth- 
ing in particular at the bedside 
of a sick aunt, Mr. Hepworth 
was left alone. His wife had, 
however, arranged with the 
neighbors to invite him out for 
dinner, to ‘“‘drop in and see 
him,” to “‘keep the poor man 
from perishing of loneliness.” 
Thus meditated Mr. Hep- 
worth, standing prosaic and 
prosperous amid the granite 
columns: “I don’t know that 
I particularly want to go to 
Mrs. Sanborn’s to-night. She 
always has pickled peaches 
and makes you say you like 
‘em! Pickled peaches always 
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dames—oh, Don Juan?” This 
protest at his unreasonable- 
ness, his improbability, was 
forgotten in an irritated fear 
that he might lose the trail of 
the shining girl. 

He saw her descending from 
her cab just behind him at the 
Grand Central. He followed 
her through the station to the 
local ticket window. Sheasked 
for a ticket to Bedford Hills. 


E FOUND himself in the 

train for Bedford Hills, in 
a seat just behind hers. She 
was an excuse to run away, to 
seize this day for himself. He 
followed her briskly swinging 
skirts out of the train at Bed- 
ford Hills, and was disap- 
pointed when he saw her slip 
into a waiting limousine. * 

The station agent was exam- 
ining express packages. Mr. 
Hepworth importantly ap- 
proached him and_ stated: 
“Uh, that big limousine that 
was waiting here—that was 
John, uh, John Vincent’s car, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

“No, that was Major Pet- 
tibone’s.” 
“Oh. Yes. 

see.” 

He entered a little hotel 
across from the station and 
inquired the way to the estate 
of his friend, Major Pettibone. 
He was informed that it laya 
mile and a half to the north- 
east, and that flivvers could 
be hired for two and a half an 
hour. 

He was triumphantly un- 
interested in flivvers. Some 
genius of youth must have per- 
sisted in Mr. Hepworth, for it 
occurred to him that to start 
out on foot was the beginning 
of all adventure. 


Yes, I 


UNSHINE and the open 

road and the mysteries 
around the bend—these are 
the commonplace materials of 
all romance; but to poor Mr. 
Hepworth they were glories 
forgotten, sold for screen doors. 
But now he threw off his hab- 
its so completely that he was 
no longer conscious even of his 
courage in revolting. He let 
himself be absorbed by the 
day. It had rained two days 
before: there was none of the 
stale, decaying heat that often 
thickens the air of Septem- 
ber. Warm it was, but crisp. 
He felt in him a quickened 
ia strength, Life, which was a 
¢ negative thing in the office, at 
y its best not very painful, was 
positive now and worth living. 
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give me heartburn. 

“‘T want to stay home and 
read the magazines. 

‘“‘T hope Ethel has a good time at her aunt’s. No, I don’t 
suppose she will, hardly, if her aunt should pass away. 
But I hope she doesn’t come home too soon. Finest 
woman in the world, but She does fuss a little. She 
does! She fusses. 

“‘T wish I were in the country. I haven’t been in the 
country, not what you’d call country, for years. Can’t call 
Pike Lake country. I’m tired of going to Pike Lake every 
summer. 

“Wish I didn’t have to go back to the office. Might ——’”’ 
He was startled and pleased by the vicious thought. ‘‘ Might 
wait and not go back till after lunch. I believe I’ll go down 
to the Lafayette for lunch.” 


HE HAD heard of the Lafayette as a place frequented by 
gay, artistic, Bohemian people. Some of them would be 
girls! Mr. Hepworth had been technically true to his wife 
ever since he had been firmly led to the altar by his resolute 
best man. Still—well, now, he reasoned, suppose some 
acquaintance should happen to be lunching at the Lafayette 
with a pretty actress, and should introduce her? No! That 
would be improper. He wouldn’t go to the Lafayette. 

So he rushed round in front of the station, fidgeted till he 
caught a Seventh Avenue car, and—went to the Lafayette. 

But his reckless wildness didn’t keep him from calling up 
his office and explaining that he might be “detained for all 
afternoon, and be sure that Marshall & Johnson get billed 
for that shipment.” 

He sat in the restaurant and viewed himself with increasing 
approval. He had no purpose in hoisting his private little 
red flag of revolution, except to get away from screen doors 
and the sound of his wife’s kindly voice. On the redibfick 
of a leisurely house opposite the sunshine was thick as 
paint. The black roofs became bloody gold of the Spanish 
Main. A brown, distinguished man came in a hansom—Mr. 
Hepworth had forgotten that hansoms existed, or brown, 
distinguished men. A young girl in a canary-yellow coat, 


To This Stranger He Might be Quite as Much a Man as Though He Were a Movie Hero or an Ambassador 


passing swiftly from the shadowy depth of a doorway into the 
radiance of the open street, went by like the flight of a bird. 

Mr. Hepworth felt that he had climbed from existing into 
living. He ate caviar canapé, roast duck, potatoes gaufrette, 
and strawberry ice cream. This is very important, because 
normally he ate roast beef, or beefsteak and kidney pie, 
which are foods planned to deaden a man into content with 
manufacturing screen doors. 

He innocently watched a tall, smooth, decisive girl who 
was lunching by herself. Her cheeks were of so fine a texture 
that they seemed to give forth a playing light. He wished 
that she would smile at him, though he did not want to hear 
her talk. He was glad to be free of the clacking. 

The girl glanced at her wrist watch, startled, called for her 
bill. Mr. Hepworth abandoned his strawberry ice cream in 
the delicious middle and called for his bill. He had no plan. 
He merely hoped that by some miracle he might be able to 
go on looking at her fresh fineness. She hastened to the coat 
room, Mr. Hepworth meandering behind her. She received 
a suitcase and an overnight bag. 


S HE commented to himself ‘‘She’s going out of town,”’ 
his discontent flowered in bitter rebellion. He demanded 
the right to be twenty-eight again, and free to become a hobo 
and go hungry, or to become an ambassador and marry a 
princess. His desire to run away from the office changed 
into a determination to follow the girl. He wanted to sit ina 
basket chair beside her on the terrace of a great house and 
be gracefully silent. 

She was calling a taxicab. He heard her say: “Grand 
Central, please.” 

And he called a taxicab and said: 
please.” 

Not till the taxicab was stuck in a traffic jam on Thirty- 
fourth Street did he ask himself: ‘‘ Now what the deuce are 
you doing in this taxi? What do you think you are? A Don 
Quixote—no, who was that fellow that always chased the 


“Grand Central, 


Thirstily he drank in life. 

He came in a dream to the 
lantern-crowned gateposts of 
Major Pettibone’s estate, and 
looked down a rhododendron-buried drive to a house with a 
conservatory and useless towers. He sat on the bank across 
the road, smoked an excellent cigar and stared at the house. 
He told himself that he ought to be planning to dash in there 
and get acquainted with the girl. But while he was medi- 
tating about it, the girl herself came out on the distant 
porch. With her was a smaller, more fragile girl. They were 
both in riding habits. He flushed; he could feel the pulse in 
his neck. He had to speak to her—to the girl who was his 
one salvation from sinking into another nineteen years of 
clacking nothingness. 

The two girls were riding toward him. He threw away 
his cigar. He hugged his knees as shyly as a young poet. 
They rode through the gate. They were not looking at him; 
they were glancing across the lawn. He could hear the older 
girl—his girl of magic—crying: “It’s so wonderful to be out 
here again. The city was crushing me.”’ 

Mr. Hepworth wanted to shout: ‘‘ I've been crushed too!” 


HEN the two girls did look at him. Suppose they 
thought he was such a mucker as to be spying on them! 
He snatched his memorandum book from his upper waist- 
coat pocket—the pocket containing a fountain pen and his 
identification card in the Fraternal Accident Insurance 
Company—and as they rode by it was evident that he did 
not know of their existence. Though, to tell the truth, the 
wisdom which he was reading and re-reading and re-re- 
reading in his memorandum book was: 
Tuesday 
wife lv. 11:47, Pa. Sta 
get razor blades 
clo from prsr on way home 
Fixit shop—linoleum, kitchen 
As he heard the horses break into a lope he raised his head 
and muttered ‘‘ Darn coward! Ought to have spoken to 
her.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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HARTY MACKENZIE lived 


“You Never Saw Such a Gir 


By George Weston 


AUTHOR OF “‘OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL!” “THE APPLE-TREE GIRL,” ETC. 





with her Uncle Ebau (whose 
name rimed with Esau) and 
Aunt Emma in a little stone 
house on Green Mountain. Her 
real name was Martha, but no 
one ever called her that. 

Uncle Ebau was an old bach- 
elor, a farmer, who just man- 
aged to make a living selling 
butter and eggs around Plainfield. He had a 
ferocious mustache and wore his trousers tucked 
into his felt boots, which, combined with a swag- 
gering gait, somehow gave him theappearance of 
a pirate who had just returned from a prosperous 
cruise on the Spanish Main. When he went 
around to the back door of a new customer’s 
house, for instance, the ladies quaked at seeing 
him pass the kitchen windows and, opening the 
door in answer to his knock, they braced them- 
selves for the shock of a roaring voice and a 
gruff demand. Instead of this, however, when 
Uncle Ebau addressed them from under his fierce 
mustache they found he had one of the most 
peaceful falsettos that ever astonished the ear. 

‘Any butter or eggs to-day?’’ he would pipe. 

And then he would give them a wistful smile, 
as much as to say: ‘‘S'prised you some, now, 
didn't I, ma’am? Well, ‘et me tell you some- 
thing : I've seen the time it used to s'prise me 
too!’ 

As a matter of fact that voice of his was one 
of the two great tragedies of Uncle Ebau’s life. 

And now I will tell you the other. 














WENTY years before my story opens, after 

living alone for over twelve months in that 
littlestone house onGreen Mountain, Uncle Ebau 
had advertised in the local paper fora house- 
keeper. But, housekeepers being scarce in our 
part of the world, he received no answers. After 
thinking it over a week or two he asked the min- 
ister to put an advertisement in a Boston paper, 
“Write it, “Someone who likes the country,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘and would appreciate a good home.’ ”’ 
The answers which he received to this would 
make a story in themselves, and he had about 
decided to shut his eyes and! [draw an envelope 
at random, when another letter arrived from the 
Boston paper, and instantly all the others ceased 
to interest him. 

It wasn't the stationery, which was: in perfect 
taste, as muc has it was the handwriting. And 
it wasn’t the handwriting, which was spidery 
and aristocratic, as much as it was the subject 
matter. And it wasn’t the subject matter, which 
was gentle and ladylike at the same time that it 
was eloquent and anxious, as much as it was the 
P. S. And it wasn’t the P. S., which only con- 
sisted of three lines, as much as it was the in- 
closed photograph, This photograph showed a 
baby with one of its hands firmly grasping one 
of its toes, the other hand in its mouth, and its 
eyes fixed on Uncle Ebau with the most appeal- 
ing smile you ever saw. 

“*P. S.,” said the postscript. “She is sucha 
lovely child, and I would work my finger ends 
off to have her with me in a good home,” 

“*The little rascal!’’ piped Uncle Ebau, smil- 
ing back at the baby. ‘Hope she didn’t catch 
cold.” And after reading the letter till he knew 
it by heart, he sat down and wrote an answer, 




















breathing hard every time he started a new line 
and drawing a deep sigh of relief when he finally 
concluded, “‘and oblige, Your Obedent Servant, 
Ebau A. Babson.”’ 

As soon as the letter was finished he went over to Plain- 
field to mail it, and then he went to Mercier’s Variety Store, 
where he bought a roll of Japanese matting which, truth to 
tell, had a smell like foreign parts and was printed all over 
Ww ith clusters of red chry santhemums. Next he bought two 
pictures, which were ‘‘ marked down special” for that week 
only, and all the time he kept peeking around among the 
stock—and peeking around —and peekingaround. Suddenly 
he bristled his mustache at the clerk ina particularly fero- 
cious manner. ‘‘ Do you sell cribs for babies?” he asked. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned the clerk kept a 
straight face. “Howold isthe baby?”’ heasked, not'without 
curiosity. 

**T'll show you her picture,” said Uncle Ebau. 

ETWEEN the two of themtheyselected a cot in blueand 

white enamel, and although Uncle Ebau tried to hide it 
under a horse blanket when they got it in the wagon, there 
wasn't an old woman or (what is worse) there wasn’t an 
old man in Plainfield who hadn’t heard about that baby’s 
cot before night. Yes, and before noon of the next day they 
had Uncle Ebau secretly married to a girl in Moosup, to a 
girl who lived near Danielson, to a girl near Providence, to 
a girl in Boston. Unfortunately here the Atlantic Ocean 
stopped them, or before the day was over they might have 
had him secretly married to a girl who lived near Cairoor a 
girl in Rumti Foo. 

Not that Uncle Ebau knew. 
things to bother about little ones. 

The next morning a telegram came for him: 


He was too busy with big 


Shall arrive Plainfield three oclock Please meet me at station 

This was signed ‘‘ Mary Mackenzie,’’ and assoonas Uncle 
Ebau read it he went out and curried Nancy Hanks till she 
looked as though she had been varnished. Then he had a 
wash and shave and put on his best suit. He was a striking- 
looking figure, with his hawklike features and tremendous 
mustache. “‘If'twarn’t for this dratted voice of mine!” he 
piped to himself as he wrestled with his tie. 

Indeed it wasthat same voice—or rather the lack of it— 
which nearly sent Mrs. Mackenzie back to Boston. She 
was a Slight littke woman, quite doll-like in some things, 


She Looked at Uncle Ebau and She Looked at That Ferocious Mustache of His. “Can’t He Speak?” She Wondered 


to Herself ina Little Panic 


although you never saw a doll which looked so pale or had 
such serious eyesor such a crown of hair. Uncle Ebau recog- 
nized her ina moment because of the baby, and he went right 
up to her and bowed with his hat in his hand. 

“You are Mr. Babson ?” she asked. 

Uncle Ebau groaned to himself, knowing it would spoil 
everything when he piped up: “Yes'm, that’s me.” So he 
did a foolish thing. Instead of speaking he bowed again to 
gain for himself a few seconds’ grace, and reached out his 
hand for Mrs. Mackenzie’s traveling bag. 

“T have two trunks in the baggage car,” 
we take them with us now?” 

Uncle Ebau bowed again, but continued to say nothing. 

“Could you get them for me?” 

Again Uncle Ebau bowed, and again he preserved the 
silence of the Sphinx. Mrs. Mackenzie didn’t know what to 
think. She looked at Uncle Ebau and she looked at that 
ferocious mustache of his. ‘Can't he speak? ’’ she wondered 
to herself ina little panic. Meanwhile the situation was 
growing more strained every moment, Uncle Ebau standing 
there in silence with his hand held out for the checks, and 
Mrs. Mackenzie looking in her bag for them with eyes so full 
of worry that she couldn’t see. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ she thought, 
**T could mever stand anyone like this. I must make him 
some excuse and take the first train back to Boston.” 

But just then the baby, who had been watching him with 
that preternaturally solemn gaze which is only given to 
babies, reached over and fastened her little fingers around the 
thumb of his outstretched hand. 


she said. ‘‘ Could 


OOR Uncle Ebau! It was too much! “Hello, baby !” he 

piped and, turning to the child’s mother, he added: “I 
tho't I'd mever seen a prettier picture, but the child’s pret- 
tier'n her picture ever knew how to be.’ And perhaps 
because the baby had released his thumb and was now hold- 
ing out her arms, or perhaps because of a passing wave of 
sadness because of his voice, something very much like tears 
of emotion gathered in his eyes and, though he immediately 
batted them back of course, Mrs. Mackenzie saw them and 
all her hesitation vanished. 

Before you could say Jack Robimson—yes, or before you 
could mention Jack Spratt—she had found her baggage 


checks and had handed them to Uncle Ebau; and before 
five minutes had passed the three of them were seated in the 
Concord runabout and they were headed for the little stone 
house with the wonderful view. 

“What’s the baby’s name?’”’ asked Ebau as they passed 
John Dodge's, which is the last house in Plainfield. : 

“Hernameis Martha, but I call her Marty, for short... . 
No, Marty; you mustn’t do that. You can’t go to Mr.— 
Mr. 5 

“She can call me Uncle Ebau when she’s old enough.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie said nothing to that. 

“Ma'am,” said Ebau, speaking as earnestly as he had 
ever spoken i in his life, ‘‘that child and me—we’re going to 
be great friends.” 

“T believe you are.” 

“T know we are!’’ cried Uncle Ebau. 

And that is how my heroine came to Green Mountain 
Farm. I 


OU mustn’t think that I have forgotten to tell you about 

the second great tragedy in Uncle Ebau’s life —compa- 
rable only to the sorrow he felt because of his piping voice. 
For the last few minutes I have been leading up to it, and 
now, to put it in the fewest possible words, I have reached 
the point where I must tell you that he gradually fell in love 
with Mrs. Mackenzie. 

Yes, in spite of his forty-odd years, and his enormous 
mustache, and his weather-beaten face, and his trousers 
tucked into his felts, Mrs. Mackenzie hadn’t been keeping 
house for him three months before Uncle Ebau worshiped 
the very ground she walked on; though all the time he 
realized, better than you or I could have told him, that his 
love was the kind which can only exist in dreams—that it 
wasone of those things, like choirs of angels and fairy queens, 
which can never come true in this world. 

For one thing she was nearly twenty years younger than 
he, and in every word and attitude she unconsciously showed 
him the gulf that lay between them—a gulf as wide as that 
which separates the peasant and princess, the sailor and the 
star of the sea. And so his love repressed soon grew to a 
sort of a secret worship, and only showed itself to the eye 
in his love for little Marty. 
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Marty Mackenzie’s Adventure Into the 
World of Love and Laughter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 














quite the jolliest. She had a gruff voice and a 
laugh that rumbled and shook her all about; and 
she was deaf in one of her ears (one of her favorite 
sayings being ‘‘Come around to this side’’); and 
finally she had a gift for needlework which 
amounted to downright genius. 

A little later, having an unformed idea in his 
mind that Marty ‘ ‘should grow up to be a lady,” 
Uncle Ebau had Miss Perkins, the school-teacher, 
come to board with them. ‘Nancy Hanks had 
to make two trips to get her things, which in- 
cluded an old-fashioned square piano and nearly a 
wagonload of books and magazines. It had been 
arranged that Miss Perkins should share with 
Marty the south bedroom overlooking the Quine- 
baug River, and when her things had been 
placed in it—all except the piano, which was set 
in the front room downstairs—it might be said 
that, in that great play which is sometimes called 
life, ‘the stage had been set and the persons of 
the drama assembled for the education and de- 
velopment of Miss Marty Mackenzie. 


S SOON as she was old enough she was taught 
her notes by Miss Perkins, and how to crochet 
by Aunt Emma, and how to ride Nancy Hanks 
and make the turkey gobble by Uncle Ebau. 
And, as you can easily guess, she hadn’t long fin- 
ished her Third Reader before she began to dip 
into those books and magazines which Miss Per- 
kins had brought. And sometimes she let the 
book rest on her knee and Jooked over the valley 
and dreamed vague stories about herself in which 
Uncle Ebau was a knight, and Nancy Hanks was 
a steed, and Aunt Emma was the chatelaine of 
the castle, and she herself was the beautiful lonely 
lady sitting in the window and waiting for the 
prince to come with an army of banners and take 
her out into the great world beyond—into the 
Kingdom of Heart’s Desire. 

But you mustn’t think that Marty was grow- 
ing up sadly sentimental. If old Moe, the turkey 
gobbler, could speak, he would be able to tell you 
many a ‘thrilling tale of how Marty used to c hase 
him for his feathers. And if that old-fashioned 
bedroom overlooking the Quinebaug River could 
speak, it would be able to tell you many a droll 
story of how the Imp of Perversity seemed at 
times to take possession of Marty and make her 
try to shock the prim Miss Perkins out of all 
her primness— pretending once, for instance (the 
night after Uncle Ebau had taken her to a cir- 
cus), that she was Rosalie, the World-Famous 
Equestrienne, and that the foot of the bed was 
a galloping horse, and pretending again that she 
was Cleopatra, Queen of the Nile, sitting in an 
empty trunk by way of a barge, and clasping 
her hands and calling to prim Miss Perkins: 
“Antony! Oh, Antony!”’ 

As she grew older she also developed what 
Uncle Ebau called a “‘ good, clear strain of grit,” 
although Aunt Emma generally called it ‘‘a bit 
of Israel Putnam.” 

“Show ’em your Israel Putnam!” she would 
sometimes say. ‘‘And don’t let anybody walk 
on you!” 

“You bet I won’t!’’ cried Marty. 


HE finished grammar school in her thirteenth 
year, and the next autumn started at the 
Plainfield High School, walking two miles to the 








Almost’ as Quickly as You Can Read About it, Marty and Miss Perkins Had the Cover Up and Were Gazing Inside 


With Eyes Like Capital O’s 


Did Mrs. Mackenzie guess his feelings toward her? For 
the present we can only guess, but soon I am going to tell 
you something which will throw at least one ray of light 
upon the subject. 

The first thing that drew them close together was Marty’s 
croup. A blizzard was blowing the night she was taken 
sick, and Nancy Hanks had spiked herself that morning 
bringing up a load of wood. So Uncle Ebau walked four 
miles through the storm to Plainfield and brought back Doc- 
tor Chase at two o’clock in the morning. 


ME ARTY hada bad time of it. Her mother and Uncle Ebau 
sat up with her, turn and turn about—but oh, it was a 
narrow squeak! Yet it had this good result: it united those 
three into one family. After that, Mrs. Mackenzie and 
Marty belonged there just as much as Uncle Ebau did; and 
when the spring came, if you could have seen little Marty 
toddling around the house and playing under the trees, you 
would have thought that she had been born there; yes, and 
if you could have seen Mrs. Mackenzie come out and begin 
tying up the Dorothy Perkins roses which grew around the 
porch, a newborn peace in her eyes, you might have thought 
that she had been born there, too, and had never known 
another home. She cleaned and washed and polished and 
dusted, and in less than a month she had that house so spick- 
and-span that you wouldn’t have known it was the .same 
par Indeed, she worked so hard that at last the chief 
benefici iary raised objections. 

““You’re wearing yourself away, ma’am,”’ he whispered one 
evening after supper. ‘‘I want that you should take it easier 
for a spell.’’ He was sitting on his chair by the window, little 
Marty asleep on his knee, and Mrs. Mackenzie had just 
brought out the ironing board. 

“It’s only a dress or two of Marty’s that I want to iron 
out,’”’ she whispered back. 

“Yes, [know. But why not leave ’em till to-morrow? To 
speak right out in meeting, as the feller said,”” he continued 
after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘ you’ve been doing too much, and 
you ain’t as rugged as I would like to see you, as the feller 
said.”” You could see that the more Uncle Ebau quoted that 
mythical ‘‘feller’’ the bolder he grew. He could Say any- 
thing and blame it all on what the “feller” said. “I meant 


to speak about it beforc,’”’ he went on, ‘‘but I never seemed 
to get myself around to it, as the feller said. The day I see 
you first in Plainfield, I says to myself: ‘She ain’t as rugged 
as she might be, but give her a month on the farm and she'll 
start building up and get a little color on her cheeks.’ But, 
to speak right out in meeting, it seems to me lately that you 
ain t as rugged now as you was then—if you "Il excuse me, 
ma’am, from speaking right out this way. 

Uncle Ebau was right, too, and though she satisfied him 
with a promise to take a rest ‘‘by and by,” every passing 
month saw Marty’s mother a little less rugged (to use the 
homely word), and her eyes grew larger and brighter, and 
her love for the sunsets deeper and deeper, especially when 
the autumn came and the trees on the distant sky line 
seemed to beckon her like fingers, and the evening star 
appeared like a light in a window, as though set there by an 
invisible hand in the dark-blue velvet of the western sky. 

Doctor Chase’s car began to climb Green Mountain again, 
at first with long intervals between visits and then with 
rapidly increasing frequency. 

Then came that evening, never to be forgotten by one of 
them, when the doctor’s car went rolling slowly down the 
hill for the last time, and Uncle Ebau sat by the side of 
Marty’s mother’s bed, and didn’t even try to hide the tears 
that trickled down upon his fierce mustache. And though I 
cannot tell you all they said to each other, after little Marty 
had been brought in and had said her prayers by the side of 
the bed, her mother pressed her to her and then half whis- 
pered to Uncle Ebau: “ Now ami! you ‘ll lift me up—so I can 
look outside—once more. 

He lifted her up, and for as s long as a minute she looked 
out over the darkening valley. Then gently drawing Uncle 
Ebau’s face to her own she kissed his poor, wet cheek, 
kissed little Marty, and the next moment her spirit had gone 
to join the mystery of the sunset—and the splendor of the 
evening star. a 


N THE surface, the first few years of Marty’s education 
were much like those of any bright young girl, and we 
need not greatly concern ourselves with details. Uncle 
Ebau’s sister Emma came and kept house for him—dquite the 
stoutest old maid ever seen around Green Mountain, and 





trolley every morning and two miles home every 
afternoon, and bringing back such spirited ac- 
counts of her adventures and teachers that Aunt 
Emma started beaming as soon as she saw her 
approaching over the crest of the hill. By that 
time Marty was showing signs that she was growing into 
an unmistakable beauty, every day looking a little more 
like her mother had looked—the same delicately carved 
nose, the same purity of profile, the same eyes and crown 
of hair. She sometimes caught Uncle Ebau gazing at her 
with a look which was almost apprehension behind his 
enormous mustache—that mustache, alas, which was no 
longer ferocious, but was streaked with silver and gray. 

“What do you suppose Roger Davis asked me to-day?” 
suddenly shouted Marty one night into Aunt Emma's good 
ear, when she had finished her algebra. 

Uncle Ebau sat in his chair by the side of the stove, 
cleaning an old musket that had belonged to his grand- 
father, being a great hand to tinker with things and never so 
happy as when he was in the tool house. Aunt Emma was 
knitting. And Miss Perkins, in her room upstairs, was cor- 
recting examination papers, "her face near the green-shaded 
lamp, the tortoise-shell glasses on her nose making her look 
unusually prim and old-maidish. 

“I d’n’ know. What did he say?’”’ beamed Aunt Emma, 
her needles clicking away. 

Upstairs Miss Perkins marked one of the papers “ B,”’ and 

calmly turned to the next with an air which seemed to say: 

‘I must keep right on with this. I have no time to listen to 
Ww hat i is going on downstairs.”’ 

‘‘He asked me to be his beau!’’ shouted Marty again. 

Uncle Ebau stopped oiling the musket. Aunt Emma 
stopped knitting. And upstairs, Miss Perkins looked up from 
her work and bent her ear as though the papers could wait, 
after all, and she would rest her eyes for a minute or two. 

“Wall, I swanny!” breathed Aunt Emma, her lips parted 
with interest. ‘‘ Asked you to be his beau, did he? And what 
did you tell him?”’ 

“IT told him when I wanted to be his beau I’d let him 
know!” shouted Marty, with the old Putnam spirit. ‘“‘He 
makes me mad. Always tries to sit beside me on the trolley— 
and nudges me.” 

“Nudges you?” demanded Aunt Emma, nearly tickled 
to death and trying to wink at Uncle Ebau unobserved. 
‘“Whatever does he want to nudge you for?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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HEonly way 
to get an ac- 
curate line 


on what the eco- 
nomic position of 
woman will be 
when peace comes 
is to build con- 
cretely on what she 
is doing now. She 
has invaded nearly 
every activity once 
dominated by man. 
Therefore she will 
be eligible for these 
labors and respon- 
sibilities when hus- 
band, brother, son 
or man generally 
begins the colossal 
task of rehabilita- 
tion. Will she 
return to the hum- 
drum tasks with 
which she was ap- 
neti content 

efore the needs of 
the war swept her 
into a new power? 

There are two 
fundamental rea- 
sons why she will 
not. In the first 
place, having 
tasted of the fruits of a whole new world of endeavor with 
all its by-products in the shape of increased pay, freedom 
from worry, enjoyment of luxuries never before indulged in, 
and the general satisfaction of being a really constructive 
factor in life and industry, she will fave a natural resent- 
ment against going back to the narrow and less active life. 

In the second place, no matter how she may feel about it, 
there will be an urgent need for women’s work after the war. 
This need will exist almost to the degree that obtained when 
the millions of men left the factory, the schoolroom, the 
store and the fireside to join the fighting colors, because just 
as there was a scarcity of men for labor during the war so 
will there be a shortage for reconstruction after the war. 

Look at the facts: Roughly speaking, more than 40,000,- 
000 men have been diverted in one way or another from 
civilian life since the beginning of the war. When you 
include the various armies behind the armies and all the 
other human units marshaled to the train of the red gods 
you discover that the total war enrollment in all belligerent 
countries is equal to one-half of the population of the United 
States. By a most conservative estimate not less than three 
millions, possibly a good many more, will have been killed 
outright. More than three times that number will have been 
wounded, maimed or rendered unfit for work through illness, 
hardship or exposure. 

When the war is over—and it must end some day—labor 
and raw materials will be the most valuable assets in the 
world. The nation with strong arms and iron, copper and 
cotton for translation into useful commodities will be the 
nation that will reign supreme. With these the whole new 
empire of world prosperity must be reared. Every nation 
that is now at war will work like mad to bind up the eco- 
nomic wounds and purchase some compensating forgetfulness 
of the hideous cost of carnage in the shortest possible time. 

All this means that competition in industry and business 
which was once merely part of the orderly development 
of a country will become a fierce struggle for existence. 
Germany, for example, will try to get back her place in 
the world commercial sun. She was a mistress of world 
trade before the war. She had fastened her trade roots 
in every civilized country. Her banks and her commer- 
cial colonists were everywhere. If the war had not 
developed she would have been a world-wide economic 
dictator. The craft, cunning and propaganda that in- 
trenched her goods wherever the trade winds blew will 
be on the job and working overtime the moment the peace 
treaty is signed. Like every other country, the war has 
taught her many things. It is not a jest to say that the 
German scientists have found a substitute for nearly 
everything except human life and sunshine! Her women, 
like the women of the whole warring world, will be fit 
cogs in a vast productive machine that will surprise the 
universe with the swiftness with which it will turn to 
peaceful and successful output. 


Where the Woman Worker Will Come In 


HE Allied countries have no illusions about Germany. 

Her well-nigh incredible resistance against the whole 
world on the field of battle will make her a formidable 
business factor with peace. Already the Allies have 
declared an economic war on the Central Powers, and 
every effort will be made to manufacture the goods that 
Germany formerly made and sold. By boycott, restric- 
tion and tariff treaty they will attempt to curb her power. 
This war after the war will be as bitter as the bloody 
physical struggles of actual conflict. 

Right here you can see why and where the woman 
worker will come in when peace dawns. England, France 
and the United States will have to use every ounce of physi- 
cal power obtainable. Women, therefore, will not only be 
necessary to fill up the gaps left by the dead and the 
wounded by the war, but they will also be needed to meet 
the demand for an increased industry to meet the compe- 
tition with German and Austrian products in the markets 
of the world. Thus employment is practically guaranteed 
to the great majority of women workers who have done 
their bit so successfully and so unselfishly. 





Lady Mackworth, the Ablest 


Business Woman in England 


- ‘The After-the-War Woman 


What is She Going to be, and Where Will be Her Place? 


By Isaac F. Marcosson . 


There is an additional reason why women will be in great 
demand for labor after the war. It lies in the fact that when 
peace comes hundreds of thousands of fighting men—it will 
probably mount up to the millions—will never again go back 
to their old tasks. Let me illustrate with the case of the 
London cockney: When the war broke out thousands of 
these men were conscripted from the alleys and byways 
of the East End of London. Ordinarily they are shrunken, 
stoop-shouldered individuals, too often trained to crime, 
certainly not desirable members of society, but employed in 
one way or another. They have been put through the uncom- 
promising mill of war and they have developed into sturdy, 
resolute fighting men. 


War the Supreme Remaker of Men Also 


IDE by side with these reformed and transformed social 
undesirables are the thousands of recruits from stuffy 
offices— men who were content to spend their lives drudging 
at prosaic desks. They, too, have become deep-chested, 
stalwart men of action and achievement. These London 
battalions drawn from the unromantic avenues of life have 
fought like heroes and have given an imperishable tradition 
to valor and sacrifice. They are living witnesses to the fact 
that this war, more than any other the world has known, is 
the supreme remaker of men just as it has been the infallible 
transformer of women. 

Many of these men, recast in the giant crucible of the war, 
will never go back to their old homes and haunts. They will 
never return to the cramped and stifling labors with which 
they were once satisfied. With robust health and iron disci- 
pline, their whole outlook on life has been broadened. They 
have taken part in the Epic of the Greatest of Wars. ‘They 
have been through shock and tumult: looked in the face of 
death and have not hesitated. The counter, the desk and the 
monotonous machine will never again have the same interest 
or hold on them. They have touched the wild things, and 
when the war is over they will heed the call of the wild. They 
will emigrate to the colonies and thus fit into Britain’s vast 
scheme of self-sufficiency, which calls for a complete mobili- 
zation of all the imperial resources. These men who once 
grubbed in London and Manchester and Birmingham and 
Liverpool counting rooms and law offices will become wheat 
growers in Canada, sheep herders in Australia or miners and 
farmers in South Africa or New Zealand. 

What will be true of these reborn Englishmen will be 
equally true of thousands of our gallant young Americans 
who have crossed the seas on the greatest of all adventures 
and who will become citizens of the world. Many will remain 
in France or, asa result of their inevitable comradeship with 
the British Tommy, will join him in seeking a new life some- 
where over the seas. 

Hence there will not only be a demand for women workers 
after the war, but an urgent need for them. Having been 
trained through the needs of war, they will be qualified to 
continue in peace with the same industry and intelligence 
with which they applied themselves to the filling of shells, 
the painting of gun carriages and the assembling of airplane 
parts. 

This vital necessity for the woman worker will give her a 
whole new prestige. The world is coming to the realization 
that when this war is over labor will rule the universe. The 
war has proved the utter and complete dependence of the 
armies upon the strong right arm behind the lines. Lloyd 
George once said to me: “ This is a war of machines. It isa 
struggle between the British workman on the one hand and 
the German workman on the other.’”’ He referred to shell 
output, but what was true of shell output during the war 
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Mrs. Chalmers - Watson, the Sir Douglas Haig 
of Women War Workers 


This is the second article by Mr. Marcosson, in which he is endeavoring to point out the changed condstion of 
woman after the war. His first article was published in the last issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


will be equally true of the output of boots, shoes, clothing, 
hardware and all other products after the war. Just as 
weight of metal has been the determining factor on the bat- 
tlefield, so will the weight of output be the determining ele- 
ment in erage 4 the bloodless trade battles of peace. It will 
be impossible, therefore, for a nation to carry. on this indus- 
trial warfare without the whole-hearted support of the 
woman worker, 

The mighty force known as man power, which has swung 
the balance of real authority during the war, will find its 
successor in a no less potent woman power with the day- 
break of peace. 

With the permanent annexation of peace to the work of 
the world in a large way will come an increased efficiency in 
labor. Once more you must disclose a constructive war bene- 
fit. It all grows out of the fact that woman herself is an 
intense individualist. Unlike the average male artisan, she 
works at a high speed that few men would ever care to imi- 
tate. She does not waste time watching her neighbor. Her 
work in munitions has demonstrated this. This concentra- 
tion will be an important contribution to so-called quality 
output, which means an immense and continuous production 
of an article, whether automobile or harvester, by a stand- 
ardized process. ; : 

More important than this, however, is the relation that 
the woman worker will bear to conservation. Long before 
the war there was animated discussion of this subject. As a 
result, we launched a whole national movement to protect 
our forests and our water power. 


Restoration Work Done by Women 


T TOOK the Great War, however, to make us realize that 
conservation of energy and of the ordinary commodities 


used in daily life and work were equally necessary to the - 


general welfare, and infinitely more so to the average pocket- 
book. Let me illustrate: 

No contrast in this war of contrasts is quite so marked as 
that which reveals the colossal salvage that has grown out of 
monster destruction. The flower of thrift has bloomed amid 
the ashes of an unprecedented devastation. Wherever you 
go in the zone of the British armies in France you find a 
signboard which reminds you that war is not all waste. It 
may be an injunction to Tommy to husband his food; it may 
be a warning to the artillerymen to use unexploded shells, or 
“‘duds,” as they are called; it may be an order to preserve 
the scraps of food or leavings from the dining table. This is 
only one phase of the immense reclamation. 

Behind the lines are huge salvage depots where the worn- 
out or damaged boots, shoes, socks, underwear, uniforms, 
overcoats, helmets, saddles, rifles, bayonets, guns—indeed, 
practically everything that is used by the fighting man—are 
redeemed. While the smoke of battle still hangs over the 
fields of conflict, the salvage squads are at work gathering up 
what was formerly regarded as just so much junk or débris. 
Formerly it was burned, buried or sold for ‘‘scrap.’”’ Now it 
is salvaged. 

The important feature of all this restoration is that prac- 
tically all of it isdone by women. In the vast salvage stations 
in France and England the only men that you see are inva- 
lided soldiers or men too old to fight. This army of women 
is learning the greatest of all lessons because it is being 
taught that nearly everything is worth saving or attempting 
to save. Those articles which cannot be salvaged are taken 
apart or melted down and used as raw material. When there 
are no more damaged war goods to salvage these women can 
turn with equal skill and cleverness to the salvage of peace. 
The world will need a good deal of salvaging when ‘“‘the end”’ 

is finally written to the long story of bloody struggle and 

no less heroic sacrifice. 

Woman is the natural conserver, just as man is the nat- 
ural spender. Every lesson in economy, whether bestowed 
by the War Saving Certificate, or through enforced econ- 
omy in the household due to the high cost of living, or 
through actual contact with the salvage of war, has 
equipped the woman for a kindred experience in peace, 
whether she works for a wage with her hands or continues 
her place in the domestic scheme of things. She will have 
become synonymous with construction and conservation. 


The Ablest Business an in England 


Se FAR I have dealt mainly with the woman in indus- 
try and with the immense part that she has had in the 
output of the war and the inevitable share she will have 
in the drama of rehabilitation. Now let us turn to the less 
strenuous if no less responsible activities in which woman 
has made good these past three years, and where her suc- 
cess forecasts a kindred participation in the era of peace. 
While woman has toiled in mill and shop, her sister has 
exercised in more than one instance the supervising author- 
ity over her. She has also manned those sensitive battle 
lines of finance which are the ultimate bulwarks of all labor. 
Once more let me illustrate with a concrete example: 

If you should go to England to-day and ask ‘‘ Who is 
the ablest business woman in Great Britain?’”’ the im- 
mediate and unanimous response would be: “‘ Lady Mack- 
worth,” 

This energetic person is a conspicuous example of what 
the war has done for what was once known as the leisure 
class, a class, by the way, that has been put entirely out 
of commission during these last few epoch-making years. 


Lady Mackworth is the only daughter of Lord Rhondda, , 


Food Comptroller of Great Britain and one of the wealthi- 
est men in the United Kingdom. She was reared amid 
luxury and took her place in the social life of her class. 
Before the war her only contact with the stern realities 
was as a militant suffragette. She was one of the original 
members of Mrs. Pankhurst’s hatchet brigade and labored 
under the delusion that destruction and violation of the law 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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<i HOLD THE LINE FOR WE ARE COMING! 


abored F ; : 
he law NEVER before in its history was New York so thrilled as on that summer day in 1917 when her famous Seventh Regiment mame 
down Fifth Avenue beneath the waving banners of our country and its Allies, on the way to camp preparatory to going “over there. 
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From a Copyright Photograph by Western Newspaper Union 


FREE SONS OF AMERICA TO BECOME HER DEFENDERS 


SINCE our declaration of war nothing in our American life has been more inspiring than the parades, in the smallest community no less 
than here, as shown, in New York, of those of our young men who have been honored by being chosen to form our vast National Army. 
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From a Photograph by Paul Thompson 


THE BEST-DRESSED WOMEN IN THE WORLD 


THEIR faces alight with the exaltation of their mission, bearing on their brows the holy insignia of their tender mercy, these marching 
women of the New York Red Cross sent into the hearts of those who watched them reverently a thrill that they had never felt before. 
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From a Photograph by Sato, Oficial Photographer of Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


THEY FLASH THE LIGHT OF FREEDOM ACROSS THE SEAS 


DOWN Chicago's wonderful Michigan Boulevard they came, thousands of boys from the Great Lakes Training Station, the heart under 
the blouse of every one of them beating in perfect accord with the greater heart of America. As they swung into view a great cheer 
went up from the masses that lined the roadway, but as they came on, the cheering subsided and the deeper tribute of silence was theirs. 
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THE LIVING SYMBOL OF BROTHERHOOD 


HERE is visualized the supreme moment in Anglo-American existence—a record of the first parade of American troops in London. For the 
first time in Britain’s history, the towers of Parliament beheld an armed force of a foreign power marching across the Westminster Bridge. 
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THE FIRST PAYMENT OF OUR DEBT TO FRANCE> 


THROUGH the historic streets of Paris they passed for the first time—a brown line of American boys—every one of them seriously 
conscious of the job before him; and over them, and over the rejoicing crowds, must have hovered, content, the benign spirit of Lafayette. 
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The Great New Adventure That is Coming Into the World of American Girls and Young Men 








A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow: By Martha Bensley Bruére 


SLELUS TRATION 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘What Has Happened,’’ on page 86.) 


Vv 


HE family gathering in the New York home 

of the Carvers in Washington Square, 
North, which had fulfilled its purpose in 
seeing Mildred Carver off for her year of 
Universal Service, was breaking up. 

“T wish it had been her wedding!” 
Aunt Millicent exclaimed. ‘I’m always 
Ls Ge “)ji|| relieved when one of our girls is suitably 
ase 2—GVA\|| disposed of. I thought that when Henry 
Van Arsdale 
and his boy took to spending 
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BY As Bs TAFE 


perfect hat on his perfect head, his perfect but chromatic- 
ally repressed tie vanishing at exactly the proper angle 
under his quietly distinguished waistcoat, his pleasantly quiz- 
zical eyes fixed on the two young men going by. Beside 
him sat David’s father—David, Senior—and Henry Van 
Arsdale. The three were often together. Andrew Carver, 
drumming absently on his chair arm, nodded to the boys 
through the window. 

“Why don’t you put those two lads up for the club?”’ 
asked Henry Van Arsdale. 

“‘Neither of them seems to care about joining.” 

““What!’’ Henry Van Arsdale turned to his friend in con- 
sternation. ‘‘ Not want to get into the Hawarden?” 


FS 


“‘T know David is trying to get into some club of medical 
men and hasn’t been able to make it yet,’’ said David, Senior, 
as he settled slowly back into his chair. ‘‘And now he’s 
going into business.” 

“Oh, really? I should think he’d hardly started his life 
yet!” ineptly remarked Apperson Forbes. He was an elderly 
young man, as sartorially unexceptionable as Andrew Carver 
himself, but he had inherited the New England habit of 
developing bone, and his superlative clothes had something 
the effect of being hung on a rack. Apperson Forbes had 
a theory, on which he acted consistently, that there was no 
particular advantage in being rich unless you could have 
more fun than other people—and he usually got it. 

David Carver shot a look of 
distaste at him and Andrew 








their summers at Torexo some- 
thing would come of it. And now 
this absurd Service !’’ 

“‘But why shouldn’t she have 
a chance to work?”’ inquired her 
nephew David, who, having 
served in a field hospital in the 
war, understood the new order 
of things. ‘“Here’s Lucille 
who served in the Red Cross 
and liked it.” 

“That’s patriotic service,” 
retorted his aunt. ‘‘It’s entirely 
different.” 


“IQUT isn’t the Universal Serv- 

ice also patriotic, Aunt Mil- 
licent?’’ demanded another of 
her nephews, Winthrop Carver, 
who had fought in France and 
learned democracy both in the 
trenches and while recovering 
from a wound in a French hos- 

ital. 

“What!” cried his aunt in- 
dignantly. “Being a telephone 
girl or something like that? It’s 
nothing but a scheme of some 
of these socialists.”’ 

What could one do with an 
aunt like this? ‘‘Come on, 
Dave,”’ Winthrop said, turning 
to his cousin David, ‘“‘let’s 
walk up.” 

As the two went down the 
steps and swung out of the 
square they were well worth 
looking at—straight young 
males of the Carver breed, keen- 
eyed and observant, as though 
the unusual things that the 
general keying up of the nation 
had required of them had devel- 
oped all sorts of latent cutting 
edges. 

“Uncle David said you were 
going into the mill at Northfield. 
What’s the idea?” Winthrop 
asked his cousin as they fell 
into step. 

“Oh, cotton cloth is one of the 
things that needs to be made.” 

‘‘What does your father say ?”’ 

David grinned. ‘He doesn’t 
understand it at all.” 





A THE corner of Ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue Winthrop 
looked up at the old brick house 
with its Gothic windows. 

“T remember seeing Mark 
Twain come out of that house. 
He used to go plodding up the 
avenue as though it were a 
country road. Somewhere 
Twain wrote that the man who 
saw that his country’s political 
clothes were worn out and didn’t 
agitate for a new suit was a 
traitor. Well, we’re wearing the 
new political suit that he wanted, 
right now, and I’d like to know 
if he’d be satisfied with the fit. 
If he were alive I think I'd go 


grinned. ‘‘I’ve told my son,” 








David, Senior, continued, ‘‘that 
there’s no reason why he should 
go into business—all the stocks 
are paying well again and the 
income tax has been very much 
reduced. But he told me that 
just looking at things didn’t in- 
terest him any more. He insisted 
that it was going to be more 
interesting than anything ever 
was in the world before, to tidy 
up the big mess, now the war’s 
done, and get the world going 
again, and it was up to him to 
help on that job. So he’s taken 
over the Northfield mill.’’ 

“What fun does he think he’ll 
get out of that?’’ asked Apper- 
son Forbes. ‘If a man feels he’s 
got to do something, politics is 
more amusing than most; here’s 
Senator Train as an example of 
that.” 





“T_JTOW do you do, Senator?” 

cried Old Andrew, rousing 
himself. ‘‘How is the life of a 
statesman satisfying you these 
days?” 

“Badly !” replied the senator, 
pausing by their chairs. ‘‘ Poli- 
tics isn’t the leisure-class occu- 
pation I found it before the war; 
the younger generation keeps 
us awake. Why, I was going up 
the steps of the Capitol last 
week, and there was my Made- 
line, using some sort of hydraulic 
apparatus, all pipes and sprays 
and motors, to wash them. I 
didn’t know the girl had been 
sent there, but she’d just been 
promoted to the District of 
Columbia Building Cleaning 
Squad, and very proud of it too. 
Weil, when that young minx 
caught sight of me she called 
out that she’d been told to get 
everything off the steps that 
didn’t belong there and turneda 
stream on me that fairly washed 
me off my feet. Fact! 

“T’d rescued my hat and was 
just getting up, when along came 
the officer in charge and started 
to march Madeline away for 
misconduct. Of course I told 
him she was my daughter, so 
it was all right, and begged him 
to say nothing about it. But he 
wouldn’t! He said he hadn’t 
any discretion in the matter 
and that he’d be severely repri- 
manded if he let it pass. So I 
went to headquarters and tried 
to get her off.” 


“FIXHEY investigated of 

course; but there didn’t 
seem to be any question about 
the facts, so they stood by their 
gang boss. Then I got mad— 
told them it was a fine country 











up those steps and ask him.” 

“It takes a war or a humorist 
to do anything with us humans 
when we reach a fixed type,’ 
commented David. 

Fifth Avenue was peppered with the various Service uni- 
forms—dodging in and out of telegraph stations, riding on 
the hurrying trucks of the Government express and mail 
wagons, pushing about scrapers in the streets, doing all the 
bits of unskilled labor that a community does for itself 
through its government —the work formerly done by the old 
and decrepit, or the inefficient or discouraged middle-aged, 
or the unfortunate young forced into it by the immediate 
need to earn money, but now performed by well-fed, well- 
cared-for young people, to whom it was nothing more than 
a training school. And yet both Winthrop and David real- 
ized that it was out of those terrible red miles that the 
world had marched to victory in France that this new 
Service of peace, which was filling Fifth Avenue, had come— 
that, as a consequence of that upheaval, this ideal that all 
work could be a national service had begun to be realized. 

As Winthrop and David passed the Hawarden Club their 
great-uncle, Andrew Carver, was already at the window, his 





®Told Them What I Thought About a United States Senator Not Having Any More Influence 


Than the Chief Stair-Scrubber” 


“T felt just the way you sound about it till I had a talk 
with my son,” put in David, Senior. ‘It’s the confounded 
Service that’s at the bottom of it all—levels off all the things 
we used to care so much about.” 

“The Service? Oh, come now! Plenty of young men want 
to get into the club, even if your boys don’t.” 

Andrew turned with a smile. ‘‘Have you noticed the 
waiting list?’’ he asked significantly. 

“Not recently.” 

They strolled over to the bulletin board—eleven names! 
And there used to be a double column of them as long as 
the board! 

‘What does it mean?’’ asked Henry Van Arsdale in un- 
feigned bewilderment. 

“They tell me,’’ responded Apperson Forbes, who had 
just joined the group, ‘‘that the clubs where engineers and 
chemists and such-like men belong are so crowded that you 
can’t find room to lunch.” 


where a father couldn’t do the 
punishing of his own daughter if 
she needed it—told them what I 
thought about a United States 
senator not having any more 
influence than the chief stair-scrubber—and the only satis- 
faction I could get was the answer that as she wasn’t working 
for me, but for the United States, I had no responsibility 
in the matter. So they disciplined her; but I don’t think she 
minded it half so much as I did.” 

Then the senator went on to another group, to tell his 
story over again, while Henry Van Arsdale found himself 
wondering more and more about Nick, who had been sum- 
moned for the next week. When Nick married Mildred —— 
But would he marry her now? A year of separation at this 
time might stop it all; and with Nick’s six weeks’ experience 
of being in love and a taste for it developed, what other ob- 
ject for his affections might he not find in a year! 

Meanwhile, Mildred, climbing up the steps of the tourist 
sleeper, entered a new world. From the quiet serenity of the 
house in Washington Square, from her gracious, soft-voiced 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Painted From a Copyright Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


THE LIVING SYMBOL OF BROTHERHOOD 


HERE is visualized the supreme moment in Anglo-American existence—a record of the first parade of American troops in London. For the 
first time in Britain’s history, the towers of Parliament beheld an armed force of a foreign power marching across the Westminster Bridge. 
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Painted From a Photograph by Pictorial Press 


THE FIRST PAYMENT OF OUR DEBT TO FRANCE> 


THROUGH the historic streets of Paris they passed for the first time—a brown line of American boys—every one of them seriously 
conscious of the job before him; and over them, and over the rejoicing crowds, must have hovered, content, the benign spirit of Lafayette. 
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FULUS TRATION 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened," on page 86.) 


V 


HE family gathering in the New York home 

of the Carvers in Washington Square, 
North, which had fulfilled its purpose in 
seeing Mildred Carver off for her year of 
Universal Service, was breaking up. 

“I wish it had been her wedding!” 
Aunt Millicent exclaimed. ‘I’m always 
relieved when one of our girls is suitably 
disposed of. I thought that when Henry 
Van Arsdale 
and his boy took to spending 
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The Great New Adventure That is Coming Into the World of American Girls and Young Men 


‘Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow: By Martha Bensley Brueére 
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perfect hat on his perfect head, his perfect but chromatic- 
ally repressed tie vanishing at exactly the proper angle 
under his quietly distinguished waistcoat, his pleasantly quiz- 
zical eyes fixed on the two young men going by. Beside 
him sat David’s father—David, Senior—and Henry Van 
Arsdale. The three were often together. Andrew Carver, 
drumming absently on his chair arm, nodded to the boys 
through the window. 

“Why don’t you put those two lads up for the club?” 
asked Henry Van Arsdale. 

“Neither of them seems to care about joining.” 

“‘What!’’ Henry Van Arsdale turned to his friend in con- 
sternation. ‘‘ Not want to get into the Hawarden?” 


TAFFS 


“T know David is trying to get into some club of medical 
men and hasn’t been able to make it yet,’’ said David, Senior, 
as he settled slowly back into his chair. ‘‘And now he’s 
going into business.” 

“Oh, really? I should think he’d hardly started his life 
yet!” ineptly remarked Apperson Forbes. He was an elderly 
young man, as sartorially unexceptionable as Andrew Carver 
himself, but he had inherited the New England habit of 
developing bone, and his superlative clothes had something 
the effect of being hung on a rack. Apperson Forbes had 
a theory, on which he acted consistently, that there was no 
particular advantage in being rich unless you could have 
more fun than other people—and he usually got it. 

David Carver shot a look of 
distaste at him and Andrew 





their summers at Torexo some- 





thing would come of it. And now 
this absurd Service!’’ 

‘‘But why shouldn’t she have 
a chance to work ?” inquired her 
nephew David, who, having 
served ina field hospital in the 
war, understood the new order 
of things. “Here’s Lucille 
who served in the Red Cross 
and liked it.”’ 

“That's patriotic service,” 
retorted his aunt. “It’s entirely 
different.” 


“(OUT isn’t the Universal Serv- 

ice also patriotic, Aunt Mil- 
licent ?’’ demanded another of 
her nephews, Winthrop Carver, 
who had fought in France and 
learned democracy both in the 
trenches and while recovering 
from a wound in a French hos- 
pital. 

“What!’’ cried his aunt in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Being a telephone 
girl or something like that? It’s 
nothing but a scheme of some 
of these socialists.” 

What could one do with an 
aunt like this? ‘‘Come on, 
Dave,”’ Winthrop said, turning 
to his cousin’ David, “‘let’s 
walk up.” 

As the two went down the 
steps and swung out of the 
square they were well worth 
looking at —straight young 
males of the Carver breed, keen- 
eyed and observant, as though 
the unusual things that the 
general keying up of the nation 
had required of them had devel- 
oped all sorts of latent cutting 
edges. 

“Uncle David said you were 
going into the millat Northfield. 
What’s the idea?’’ Winthrop 
asked his cousin as they fell 
into step. 

“Oh, cotton cloth is one of the 
things that needs to be made.’’ 

‘What does your father say ?”’ 

David grinned. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
understand it at all.’’ 





T THE corner of Ninth Street 

and Fifth Avenue Winthrop 

looked up at the old brick house 
with its Gothic windows. 

“T remember seeing Mark 
Twain come out of that house. 
He used to go plodding up the 
avenue as though it were a 
country road. Somewhere 
Twain wrote that the man who 
saw that his country’s political 
clothes were worn out and didn’t 
agitate for a new suit was a 
traitor. Well, we’re wearing the 
new politicalsuit that hewanted, 
right now, and I'd like to know 
if he’d be satisfied with the fit. 
If he were alive I think I'd go 


grinned. ‘I’ve told my son,” 
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David, Senior, continued, ‘‘ that 
there’s no reason why he should 
go into business—all the stocks 
are paying well again and the 
income tax has been very much 
reduced. But he told me that 
just looking at things didn’t in- 
terest him any more. He insisted 
that it was going to be more 
interesting than anything ever 
was in the world before, to tidy 
up the big mess, now the war’s 
done, and get the world going 
again, and it was up to him to 
help on that job. So he’s taken 
over the Northfield mill.’’ 

“What fun does he think he’ll 
get out of that?”’ asked Apper- 
son Forbes. “If aman feels he’s 
got to do something, politics is 
more amusing than most; here’s 
Senator Train as an example of 
that.” 


“HOw do you do, Senator?” 
cried Old Andrew, rousing 
himself. ‘‘ How is the life of a 
statesman satisfying you these 
days?” 

“Badly !”’ replied the senator, 
pausing by their chairs. ‘“‘ Poli- 
tics isn’t the leisure-class occu- 
pation I found it before the war; 
the younger generation keeps 
us awake. Why, I was going up 
the steps of the Capitol last 
week, and there was my Made- 
line, using some sort of hydraulic 
apparatus, all pipes and sprays 
and motors, to wash them. I 
didn’t know the girl had been 
sent there, but she’d just been 
promoted to the District of 
Columbia Building Cleaning 
Squad, and very proud of it too. 
Well, when that young minx 
caught sight of me she called 
out that she’d been told to get 
everything off the steps that 
didn’t belong there and turned a 
stream on me that fairly washed 
me off my feet. Fact! 

‘“‘T’d rescued my hat and was 
just getting up, when along came 
the officer in charge and started 
to march Madeline away for 
misconduct. Of course I told 
him she was my daughter, so 
it was all right, and begged him 
to say nothing about it. But he 
wouldn’t! He said he hadn’t 
any discretion in the matter 
and that he’d be severely repri- 
manded if he let it pass. So I 
went to headquarters and tried 
to get her off.” 





* HEY investigated of 
course; but there didn’t 

- seem to be any question about 
the facts, so they stood by their 
gang boss. Then I got mad— 
told them it was a fine country 











up those steps and ask him.” 

“Tt takes a war or a humorist 
to do anything with us humans 
when we reach a fixed type,”’ 
commented David. 

Fifth Avenue was peppered with the various Service uni- 
forms—dodging in and out of telegraph stations, riding on 
the hurrying trucks of the Government express and mail 
wagons, pushing about scrapers in the streets, doing all the 
bits of unskilled labor that a community does for itself 
through its government—the work formerly done by the old 
and decrepit, or the inefficient or discouraged middle-aged, 
or the unfortunate young forced into it by the immediate 
need to earn money, but now performed by well-fed, well- 
cared-for young people, to whom it was nothing more than 
a training school. And yet both Winthrop and David real- 
ized that it was out of those terrible red miles that the 
world had marched to victory in France that this new 
Service of peace, which was filling Fifth Avenue, had come— 
that, as a consequence of that upheaval, this ideal that all 
work could be a national service had begun to be realized. 

As Winthrop and David passed the Hawarden Club their 
great-uncle, Andrew Carver, was already at the window, his 


“Told Them What I Thought About a United States Senator Not Having Any More Influence 


Than the Chief Stair-Scrubber ” 


“T felt just the way you sound about it till I had a talk 
with my son,” put in David, Senior. “It’s the confounded 
Service that’s at the bottom of it all—levels off all the things 
we used to care so much about.” 

“The Service? Oh, come now! Plenty of young men want 
to get into the club, even if your boys don’t.” 

Andrew turned with a smile. ‘‘Have you noticed the 
waiting list ?” he asked significantly. 

“Not recently.” 

They strolled over to the bulletin board—eleven names! 
And there used to be a double column of them as long as 
the board! 

“What does it mean?’’ asked Henry Van Arsdale in un- 
feigned bewilderment. 

“They tell me,” responded Apperson Forbes, who had 
just joined the group, “that the clubs where engineers and 
chemists and such-like men belong are so crowded that you 
can’t find room to lunch.”’ 


where a father couldn’t do the 
punishing of his own daughter if 
she needed it—told them what I 
thought about a United States 
senator not having any more 
influence than the chief stair-scrubber—and the only satis- 
faction I could get was the answer that as she wasn’t working 
for me, but for the United States, I had no responsibility 
in the matter. So they disciplined her; but I don’t think she 
minded it half so much as I did.” 

Then the senator went on to another group, to tell his 
story over again, while Henry Van Arsdale found himself 
wondering more and more about Nick, who had been sum- 
moned for the next week. When Nick married Mildred 
But would he marry her now? A year of separation at this 
time might stop it all; and with Nick’s six weeks’ experience 
of being in love and a taste for it developed, what other ob- 
ject for his affections might he not find in a year! 

Meanwhile, Mildred, climbing up the steps of the tourist 
sleeper, entered a new world. From the quiet serenity of the 
house in Washington Square, from her gracious, soft-voiced 
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What is Mrs. Wilson D«: 





The Part the President’s Wife and His Daughters Have in the War 





T WOULD be good for all America if it 
could see the White House as Washington 
sees it every day, in its spirit of calmness, 
confidence and simplicity. Great deeds, 
great thoughts have had and are having 
their inception there, yet all that savors 
of empty show, or a desire to impress the 
multitude with a consciousness of its own 
less exalted state, is conspicuous by its 
absence. And the life within the White 
Howse 7 <m days is in perfect harmony with the simple dig- 
nity of its surroundings. Within its walls there is not only a 
leader of nations performing the great tasks imposed upon 
him, but a close-knit family circle as well, each member of 
which is as earnestly and faithfully as the President himself 
meeting the obligations of the war. 

Nor are these women at work in the war because they are 
members of the immediate family of the President, but 
because they are, like all the other women of America, 
deeply patriotic. No fanfare heralds forth to the world their 
contributions to the war; what they give they are giving for 
its own sake and not for purposes of pageantry or show. 
No privileges to do what other women may not do, no 
exemptions from the doing of what other women must do, 
have been claimed by the women of the White House in their 
work in the war. 

So loyal are the present residents of the White House to 
the traditions of American home life, so far removed are 
they from all that is out of harmony with democratic sim- 
plicity, that their work in the war is almost unknown to 
Washington itself. The average resident of the capital can 
no more tell you of Mrs. Wilson’s war work than he could 
describe the hours of war service of any other woman with 
whom he was not personally acquainted. There are no 
secrets about what the women of the White House are doing; 
but neither is there any blowing of newspaper trumpets. 














NLY those who are very close to the President’s family 

know its life. Prof. Stockton Axson, brother-in-law of 
the President and a frequent guest at the White House, is 
naturally one of these. It is his picture of that life that I 
give here: 

It is eight o’clock of an evening. The family has dined and 
gone upstairs to the ‘“‘oval room,” large, with massive furni- 
ture upholstered in rose color, but the real “living room”’ of 
the family, and made cozily livable by a hundred intimate 
touches, of books and family pictures, and friendly oil lamps 
on the tables, and a cheery wood fire crackling on the hearth, 
and, above all, by the human occupants in the simplicity of a 
life as domestic as any in America. 

Perhaps, and most likely, the President himself has had to 
leave the circle for a while and go into his adjoining private 
office (his public office is outside in the Executive wing) to 
read and sign some papers (such momentous papers!), or 
to talk with a Cabinet officer over a private telephone, 
or (this more rarely) to hold a personal interview with some 
member of his official family, an interview made necessary 
by some sudden turn of critical affairs. 

But as soon as he can he will rejoin the family in the oval 
room, to chat with them or to read aloud from some book, 
perhaps a new book whose wisdom and pertinency have 
appealed to him; or perhaps an old book, some favorite of 
earlier days when life ran more evenly through the sheltered 
streets of Princeton, before events transplanted him and 
before the world burst in tempest about his ears. 

Whether he is reading or conversing, the women of the 
family are busy with their incessant knitting. All through 
the day, in spasmodic intervals stolen frem multifarious 
duties, they have knitted, but the evening is dedicated to 
knitting. In the evening knitting is the ‘‘ business,” any- 
thing else an interruption. 

The President’s head has been used more than once as a 
‘‘model”’ for demonstration of an abstruse helmet problem. 
The President’s hands are sometimes utilized for holding 
yarn which must be wound into balls, feminine hands being 
too much occupied for such secondary service. 

Other women less informed than Mrs. Wilson may have 
been temporarily misled by false rumors about the unim- 
portance of knitting. Mrs. Wilson knows too much not to 
know how greatly needed knitting is, not to know that any 
remark which is interpreted as meaning that this work is 
superfluous is a remark misinterpreted. She knows what 
her husband knows, what Secretary Baker and Secretary 
Daniels know—that for every reason this work must go on. 
She knows that our soldiers must have their bodies warmed 
by these woolen garments and their hearts warmed for their 
grim task by the evidence that the women of America are 
codperating with them. 


O MRS. WILSON knits continuously. Hers are serious 
duties, duties which at times touch the very nerve and 
purpose of this war; but, grave and exacting and momentous 
as these duties are, they do not minimize to her understand- 
ing the urgent necessity of making just as many knitted 
soldier garments as she can. 

All the women who surround her knit. Her mother, Mrs. 
Bolling, has come in for dinner, and after dinner she ‘knits. 
Miss Bones is knitting practically every evening, and much 
in the intervals of a busy day. Mrs. McAdoo knits when she 
drops in for an evening call. If Miss Margaret Wilson is not 
knitting it is because she is in continual travel on concert 
tours, in the interest of the Red Cross. 

If there are women from out of town they, too, are knit- 
ting, and that friend who makes a suggestion that will 
expedite or improve work is gratefully remembered. What 
would happen to a woman who shouldn't knit is pure specu- 
lation, for none has had the temerity to try the experiment. 
The order of the day in the White House is ‘‘ Knit and keep 
on knitting.” 

This makes quite clear the fact that Mrs. Wilson’s per- 
sonal labors in the work of the war are largely in support of 
the American Red Cross. Every week sees the production 
of Red Cross garments and knitted articles at the White 
House and their delivery to the District Chapter of the Red 
Cross. 

Associated with Mrs. Wilson in this work is Miss Helen 
Woodrow Bones, the President's cousin and a resident at 
the White House since 1913. Forthe most part, these articles 
go into the common stock of the District Chapter, and 


By Dudley Harmon 


SHE LEAVES NOTHING UNDONE 
THAT ‘WILL HELP 
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eventually arrive at their destination without any distin- 

guishing mark to let the soldier receiving them know that 

they were made in the home of his Commander-in-Chief. 
Exceptions have been made, however. For example, the 


results of the first month’s work of Mrs. Wilson and Miss - 


Bones were taken by National Headquarters of the Red 
Cross and divided equally among the Red Cross organiza- 
tions of Great Britain, France, Italy and Canada. To the 
British organization, Eliot Wadsworth, acting chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Red Cross, sent a package 
containing one dozen pillowcases, three pairs of pyjamas 
and half a dozen sheets, and a letter explaining that these 
articles were a part of what Mrs. Wilson and Miss Bones had 
made with their own hands in their first month of Red Cross 
work. 

Another package of Red Cross hospital garments, all 
made at the White House, was carried to the Queen of 
Rumania by the-American Red Cross Mission to that coun- 
try, with a message of good wishes from the wife of the 
President of the United States. 

Miss Bones not only does Red Cross work at the White 
House, but she also gives several afternoons a week to vol- 
unteer service at the chapter house of the District Red Cross 
organization. Her assignment here, in recent months, has 
been the information desk. Service at this post is no small 
task, for the District Chapter is one of the most active of all 
in the United States, carrying on a multitude of activities 
and keeping busy thousands of workers. It is also the Mecca 
of visitors from out of town, who take the opportunity to 
inquire into methods of organization and work of the famous 
Washington chapter. 


RS. WILSON is not, of course, unaware of the prestige 

that attaches to her name and position. She has accord- 
ingly lent the use of her name, and has accepted honorary 
appointments when convinced that by so doing she could 
further the advancement of commendable causes, even though 
she herself might be unable to undertake active ‘direction of, 
or participation in, the work itself. Thus she is the honorary 
president of the Woman’s Volunteer Aid organization of the 
District Chapter of the Red Cross, a body which has in many 
respects served as a model for organized Red Cross work by 
women in other communities. The women of this organiza- 
tion are dividing into groups for clerical service, home serv- 
ice, surgical dressings, canteen service and motor corps, and 
are uniformed and officered as a military body. Mrs. Wilson 
regularly attends on the occasions when the entire body is 
called together. 

In-a window of the White House appeared the first home 
card of the United States Food Administration, as Mrs. 
Wilson was the first woman in America to sign the pledge 
joining herself with the Food Administration for the con- 
servation of food. Its rules and suggestions have ever since 
been the guiding factor in the simple living at the White 
House in wartime. Beside the food card there also appeared 
in the White House window the Red Cross window card, 
with its little crosses representing the complete representa- 
tion of the White House in Red Cross membership. The 
card was placed there by the President’s granddaughter, the 
daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mrs. Wilson has joined with the women of the Cabinet in 
support of a program of individual and national economy 
in wartime. With Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
she addressed a letter to the women of the Allied countries 
urging the importance of maintaining the moral standards 
of the men of the forces fighting against Germany. 


\ HEN Washington last winter was in desperate straits 

for coal, and the homes of many of the poor were with- 
out fuel, Mrs. Wilson placed the White House motor baggage 
truck at the disposal of the local committee engaged in the 
task of distributing portions of coal to those completely 
without it. So, too, later in the year, it was two automobiles 
bearing the White House emblem that led the Sunday after- 
noon parade of hundreds of motorists responding to the call to 
take 3000 soldiers on a sight-seeing ride about Washington. 

The world will never know, in all probability, of Mrs. Wil- 
son’s greatest contributions to the war. A recent writer gave 


solemn ‘thanks on behalf of the nation for the fact that the 
President could so master his tasks that he could not only 
visit the theater but could laugh, like the rest of his fellow 
men, at the nonsense of the stage comedian. He found 
cause for great reassurance in the fact that the President, in 
spite of the world problems pressing upon him, can maintain 
a balanced, normal existence, refreshing himself for further 
labors by complete relaxation. 

With him in his visits to the theater, on his rides through 
the country, in his struggles with Colonel Bogey on the golf 
course, is always Mrs. Wilson. One can hardly speak of, 
much less attempt to measure, the results of her constant, 
never-failing companionship and sympathy. In lighter vein, 
however, it may be mentioned that Mrs. Wilson, herself a 
descendant of Pocahontas, selected the Indian names for 
some scores of the ships which the United States is building 
for the war. 

Of somewhat greater moment is the fact, which it is per- 

mitted to mention, that largely through the intercession of 
Mrs. Wilson the President signed an order the other day 
providing that whenever a rural free delivery mail carrier 
enters the Army or the Navy it will be permissible to appoint 
any member of his family to his post without reference to the 
Civil Service rules. 


F THE President’s three daughters, none is any longer 

always at the White House. Mrs. Sayre, formerly Miss 
Jessie Wilson, is most of the time with her children in her 
home at Williamstown, Massachusetts, where her husband 
is associated with Williams College. Mrs. McAdoo has her 
own home in Washington, of course, while Miss Margaret 
Wilson is more frequently than not absent from the White 
House with her concert work. 

As is well known, Miss Wilson has devoted herself to the 
study of music for a number of years, and has been for some 
time regularly appearing on the concert stage. Even before 
the United States entered the war she began giving her share 
in the proceeds of her concerts to the American Red Cross 
for its war-relief work. On the day the President asked 
Congress to declare war on Germany, Miss Wilson wrote a 
check for $1000 and sent it to the Red Cross as its share of 
the earnings of her voice. With the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict, Miss Wilson redoubled her efforts, 
and now all the money she receives for singing goes to the 
Red Cross. 

Last year she made a concert tour in Canada, during which 
she was the recipient of many signal honors as expressions 
of the appreciation of the Canadian cities she visited. In 
Montreal alone her singing resulted in a check for $500 to 
the Canadian Red Cross. Talking-machine records of her 
voice, in ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” bear upon their face 
this inscription: 


The record of my voice, if sold by the Company, shall 
yield to the American Red Cross the sum of twenty-five cents, 
covering my entire royalty. 


Since last autumn, when the first of our new National 
Army began to assemble in the gigantic cantonments, Miss 
Wilson has alternated concerts for the benefit of the Red 
Cross with singing for the men in camps. During some of 
the most severe weather of the past winter, Miss Wilson was 
visiting camp after camp, devoting her evenings to singing 
to the soldiers gathered in the Y. M. C. A. buildings or other 
theaters provided. On one occasion she delighted the men 
by announcing from the stage, before her first song, that all 
the seats in front usually reserved for the distinguished 
were to be that night occupied only by the enlisted men. 
The expenses of all these trips are paid by Miss Wilson. 

Though her music gives her a very full program, and all 
that one person could well undertake, Miss Wilson has found 
time to promote the cause of democratic community organi- 
zation, in which she is greatly interested. She has written 
articles for publication and appeared before committees of 
Congress to urge the importance, both to the people them- 
selves and to the war interests of the nation, of organization 
of community centers about our schoolhouses for the study 
and practice of democracy. 


OWN in the basement of the Treasury Building there is 

a little stone-floored, low-ceilinged room which opens out 
through barred windows on the courtyard of the big building. 
With rough pine shelves and rude pine tables piled high with 
miscellaneous dry goods which transform its cloistral bare- 
ness into the aspect of a trading-post store of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, it is the last place in Washington where one 
would seek the daughter of the President of the United States 
and the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury; but it is exactly 
where Mrs. W. G. McAdoo is to be found every morning of 
six days of the week. 

For it is the Red Cross workroom of the women of the 
Treasury Division of that organization, and her service 
there is the first duty of Mrs. McAdoo’s war-work day. She 
comes to it, sometimes as early as nine o’clock and seldom 
later than ten, and remains there until her other branch of 
service, the National Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee, 
takes her to executive session at noon. Sometimes, if her 
other duties permit, she returns there in the afternoon. 

It is real work that Mrs. McAdoo does, for she is really 
the storekeeper for the division. The Treasury women work 
at their Governmental tasks from nine in the morning to 
half-past four in the afternoon. During their noon hour, 
which is really but half an hour, and after closing time in the 
offices, they take from and bring to the Red Cross room the 
work allotted to them. 

In order to get this work in shape and to pack it when it 
is finished, it is necessary that someone should take charge 
of the room. Mrs. McAdoo and the small group of women 
who serve as her committee have undertaken this service. 
In the performance of it she keeps records like a chief clerk 
and packs boxes like a shipping clerk, as well as doing the 
hundred and one odd jobs that fall to the lot of the director 
of a miscellaneous industry. 

The size of the job may be gleaned from the fact that the 
Treasury division reported on March 1, 1918, the comple- 
tion and sending of 4115 knitted articles, 816 hospital gar- 
ments, 17,350 surgical dressings and 18,645 miscellaneous 
articles for the Red Cross. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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What She Won and What She Lost in a Surprising Game: By O.F. Lewis 
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ISS Lucretia Sophonisbe Bodley- 








Boggs, spinster, aged thirty-two, 
owned a city church in Fairfax, 
Massachusetts—owned it com- 
pletely, from steeple to coal bin. 
St. Stephen’s-by-the-Common 
was the name of Miss Lucretia’s 
perpetualand hecticcare. It was 
a bona fide downtown church, 
announcing Sunday services and 
the customary events throughout the week; but 
it was not a real church, for it was dying of ser- 
vitude and of chronic congregational anemia. 

Lucretia’s hyphenated family name was pro- 
nounced with a very slow and long ‘‘6”’ in Bédley, 
and with the shortest and quickest possible ‘'6”’ in 
Boggs. Lucretia’s mother had been a Bodley, but 
her father hadn’t been one. The Bodleys, with the 
assistance of a few other New England families, 
built up Massachusetts, and had grown ever 
poorer. The Boggses came from nowhere, and had 
speedily grown inordinately rich. Her father had 
departed this life before she could remember him, 
leaving behind a frail, martyred, devout, semi- 
invalid wife—and some two millions of the world’s 
goods. Twenty-three years after the Boggs parent 
had died, the Bodley rarent also passed away, 
leaving to Lucretia all those millions. But Mrs. 
Boggs had not died until the kindly law had been 
invoked, and upon the plebeian name of Boggs was 
conferred nobility, as it were, through hyphena- 
tion with Bodley. Thus did ‘‘Luce Boggs,’’ as 
her acquaintances had sometimes disrespectfully 
called her, become Lucretia Sophonisbe Bodley- 
Boggs. 

Orphaned thus at twenty-five, aristocratic as a 
queen, thin as a bean pole, plain as large type, 
Lucretia was constrained by her mother’s will to 























of a promise that Mr. Adams should have a free 
hand in building up the new St. Stephen’s. 

Schuyler Adams was a wise man of God, with 
religion deep, robust and practical. Before he 
accepted the call to St. Stephen’s he investigated 
the local conditions. 

“Betty,” said he to his wife on his return, ‘“‘ that 
church is being slowly suffocated by the ineffable 
and unavoidable goodness and money of a young 
saintly woman without a sense of humor. But 
there’s a corking suburban field there for a com- 
munity church. Shall we try the great adventure?” 
: “Why not?” rejoined Betty. ‘‘ You capture the 
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mere miles. 


congregation and I’ll get—who is it? — Lucretia. 
Poor child, she ought to learn how to live, and I 
do love to teach.” 

So the Schuyler Adamses went to Fairfax be- 
fore the new St. Stephen’s was completed. He 
preached Sundays downtown and made hay week 
days in his runabout, getting acquainted with all 
the former parishioners within a radius of a dozen 
He found a good many old Yale men. 
Through him, also, the details of the new meeting 
house were disseminated and ideas of renewed 
church attendance implanted. Of John Herbert 
Murray the new minister heard nothing in par- 
ticular. Murray happened to be absent from Fair- 
fax for some time after the advent of the Schuyler 
Adamses at St. Stephen’s. 





INALLY, well announced, occurred the open- 

ing of the new St. Stephen’s on May thirty-first, 
a perfect late spring day. The old families had 
come back abundantly, in new motors. It was 
an event of importance to the whole suburban 
countryside. The new minister was already voted 
by the men of the neighborhood ‘‘a corking good 
scout,” and they came to church the first morning 








consult in all things financial with Uncle Simeon 
Bodley. He readily persuaded her to assume 
the entire financial support for the next twenty 
years of St. Stephen’s church, as a memorial to all the 
sainted Bodleys that had worshiped there for one hundred 
and sixty-two years—and then suddenly passed away. 


"TWO years after her mother’s passing, tragedy stalked sud- 

denly into Lucretia’s life. John Herbert Murray, young, 
comely, fast and rich, asked her to be his. She had never 
definitely planned in mind how to refuse or to postpone a 
man. So, when John Murray abruptly sought her hand, 
the shock was almost cataclysmal. She stared wild-eyed at 
him. ‘‘Why do you want me?” she exclaimed. 

‘‘Heaven knows! It isn’t your money, anyway!’ he 
ejaculated. 

‘‘Never; oh, never—not you!” 

‘Suits me!”’ he flung at her, and rushed away. 

On both sides the matter was a plain case of rattles. John 
Herbert Murray wanted to mow down his wild oats. He 
was tired and conscience-stricken, and wished to turn over 
a bunch of new leaves. In rushing to Lucretia, he had 
simply followed an urge that had possessed him intermit- 
tently, ever since boyhood, toward Luce Boggs, who was to 
him an emblem of unsophisticated and soporific purity. But 
she had shrunk in horror from him. All right-o! Suits me! 
And he had rushed away, cured of reform aspirations. 

As for Lucretia, she had been stampeded. In the holy 
of holies of her heart there was the hazy image of a John 
Herbert Murray, gentle, never forward, and exceedingly 
gradual. But when this virile, rushing, violent male of awful 
repute had stormed her, 
unawares, she had stared 


She Decided to Pension the Dominie and to Secure a “ Man’s Man” 


people’s minds toward the church on week daysand their 
bodies also on Sundays. 

Directly across the road from the site was the great old- 
fashioned ancestral home of John Herbert Murray, bach- 
elor. The hundred surrounding acres had been transformed 
by him into a memorial park for his father. Not only would 
the new St. Stephen’s have, through this glorious park, a 
wonderful frontage, but might not the new church, located 
where John Murray must always sense it, call him finally to 
a sense of higher things in life and ultimately to attendance 
at church? Lucretia’s hand went to her heart. But what 
John Herbert Murray said when he first learned that 
St. Stephen’s-by-the-Common was to be his constant and 
closest neighbor, with fifteen-minute chimes also, could not 
possibly be printed. 


EANWHILE, up went the church. The best Boston 

architects shared with Lucretia in the planning. And 
now she had a second stroke of genius. She started the 
machinery to secure a minister just as good as the church. 
She decided to pension the dominie off as soon as possible 
and to secure what some bold spirit told her that her new 
church needed, a ‘‘man’s man.” 

The ‘‘ man’s man”’ for St. Stephen’s was the Rev. Schuyler 
Adams, a well-known athlete in Yale some ten years before. 
His wife was one of the Brookline Carters. Miss Lucretia 
deprived St. Thomas’s, of Winchester, of his further services 
only through a second capitulation on her part, in the form 


to “start him right.” 

But after church the bomb exploded that John 
Herbert Murray had been preparing for nearly a 
year. John Murray had, the evening before, offered his 
home and his one hundred acres to the Wessex County 
Golf Club, which now had only a passable nine-hole course 
way over in Fairview. He had also offered the complete 
and free use of his ancestral home, renovated. Moreover, 
since his own property was in part unsuitable, because 
of woodlots that he wished to preserve, he had acquired 
forty-odd acres opposite his house, which the club could 
also use without rental. This land surrounded the church 
on three sides! 

The club accepted his gift in the same sincere way in 
which he had offered it. The professional he had engaged 
said that they might be able to play on the first nine holes 
and on the four across the road by the following spring. 

A blissful calm preceded the gathering storm. The 
new minister was a “find.’’? He and his wife were good 
fun wherever they went, and generally returned with addi- 
tional recruits to the new church on the ridge. Then tid- 
ings seeped through into Lucretia’s domestic fastnesses 
that her minister and John Herbert Murray were very 
friendly—‘“‘ thick’”’ was the exact word used by the maid. 
At first she was shocked, and saw her pulpit hero facing 
corruption. But no! Undoubtedly he was seeking to lead 
back John Murray into the fold. There was a permanently 
endowed pew in the church, established by Sebastian Murray 
in 1789. All Murrays since then had been more or less wild, 
but the pew had been used by the Murrays several times, 
though generally it was known as “the strangers’ pew.” 


N ACTUALITY, the 








and gasped, and when he 
had shouted derisively 
“‘Suits me!’”’ the desecra- 
tion of her virginal ideas 
had been complete. 


O SHE had returned to 

her self-constituted life 
work of saving St. Ste- 
phen’s-by-the-Common 
(she had added “by-the- 
Common” because most 
English churches were 
called something like that), 
expending upon it such 
pious and uninterrupted 
devotion that the church’s 
approaching demise was 
thereby materially has- 
tened. What was causing 
the collapse of the congre- 
gation, all within a few 
years? Lucretia couldn’t 
arrive at pure truth, for 
the trouble with the church 
was Lucretia. But she did 
discover that almost all 
the old families were mov- 
ing out into the Braddon 
Manor section, which of 
course was too far away to 
allow them to come way 
into town on Sundays. So 
Lucretia calmly decided 
that her memorial church 
should follow them out to 
Braddon Ridge. 

The selection of the site 
of the new St. Stephen’s 
was a stroke of genius. 
Almost equally near to 
Cliftondale, Braddon 
Manor, Hollis and North- 
vale, the church would 














first meeting of the par- 
son and John, the prodigal, 
came about in this wise: 
They met one morning face 
to face in the Fairfax City 
Bank, of which Murray 
was president. There was 
an instant of bewildered 
recognition. 

Then the dominie 
grasped Murray by the 
arm. ‘Pinko Murray!” 
he bellowed, using the old 
Yale nickname. 

Whereupon Murray 
countered with a ferocious 
grasp and shaking of the 
hand, and a shout: 

“Why, you blamed old 
geezer, Sky-high Adams, 
what in the world are you 
doing here?” 


‘*Preaching,’’ smiled 
Adams. 
““Preaching!”” boomed 


Murray incredulously. 
“Well, say, you—you 
aren’t Luce Boggs’ man 
Friday, are you?” 

“Well, in a way I’m her 
man Sunday,” laughed 
the minister, and contin- 
ued: “But say, Pinko, I 
thought you were prospect- 
ing way off in Alaska 
somewhere ?”’ 

“*You old—old geezer!” 
breathed Murray. 

Two inseparables of 
Yale and ‘“ Bones’’ had 
found each other again! 

“‘Come over and hear 
me preach next Sunday. 
Your pew yawns for you,” 
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said Adams witha twinkle. 





tower above the surround- 
ing vales, and by its chimes 
every quarter hour call 


“My Heaven, You Men are Dense Sometimes !| Why are You Going in That Direction?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


By Grace S. Richmond 


Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 
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mit EVER I needed the grace of God it’s 

Ii now,’ said Kirke Wendell, minister. 

i} Barry looked at him searchingly. ‘‘Ac- 
A\| cording to you, you have only to ask Him 
for it,”’ he said. 

For a moment the two gazed at each 
yy} other across the hearth rug—two men who 
knew, each in his profession and in different 
degrees, what it meant to try to reach across 
the gap between one human being and 
another, and make them know what they must know, and 
ted it in the one way which would touch them closest. 

en 

“I’ve been doing that all night,’ said Kirke Wendell— 
and went away on that word. 

Barry looked after him from the window, as he all but ran 
down the walk, and I knew from my husband’s face how he 
felt about the man he watched out of sight. 

He drew a long breath as he turned away. ‘There cer- 
tainly are hours when heavy tasks are laid on such men as 
he; and I’ve no doubt this one seems, just now, like one of 
the heaviest. But—we know just ‘how he’ll do it.” 

“Oh, yes, we know,’ I agreed, and found myself pressing 
my hand for an instant against my throbbing heart. 




















WO hours afterward we were in the crowded church, 
listening to the simple service in memory of Sergeant 
Timothy Maloney, the first man from our town to lay down 
his life for his country. ‘‘The only son of his mother, and 
she wasa widow.” And the first gold star on the Service Flag 
gleamed above the bent head of Mary Maloney, laundress— 
and in our sight she was as one crowned with glory and honor! 
Kirke Wendell had wanted ‘‘the grace of God”’ to see him 
through his ministry to Mary and to us inthis hard hour. 
Well, he had it—no doubt of that. Some of us knew 
how many hours he had spent in Mary’slittle brown 
house since the cable came; we could not wonder 
that he was worn with the strain of it. Afterward 
we learned that it was the bereaved mother herself 
who had given her minister the last word needed to 
strengthen him for his difficult task. ‘‘ The grace of 
God” had come through her, as He so often sends 
it through one human spirit to another. 

““Mr. Wendell,”’ she had said to him just before 
the two left the little house together, ‘‘it’s a proud 
boy Timmy would be to know ‘twas you would be 
sayin’ the last words over him. An’ I do think 
he'll be there, the same as if the big body of him 
was lyin’ before ye. Don’t you think he would be 
comin’ back to the old church where you give him 
his first Communion, Mr. Wendell, dear?”’ 

“Yes, Mary, I do,’”’ he had said to her, and had 
looked again with wonder upon her tearless, white 
face, and had felt anew the certainty of the phras- 
ing of the old Creed: ‘‘T believe in the res- 
urrection of the body.”” And so he had been able in 
that service to make us sure, as we had never been 
so sure before, of the thing we must believe beyond 
the possibility of doubt, to be strong to endure. 

But it is not of the service I would write, inspiring 
and beautiful as it was, with no note in it except 
one of triumph. There was one figure in the church 
which drew the thoughts of us all, as much as did 
that of the small figure in black down at the front. 
This figure was down at the front also, very near 
Mary’s—only, instead of being in the pew with her, 
it lay in a reclining wheel chair in the aisle close by, 
with a man in livery beside it. Byron Winters, half 
his young body almost as useless as Sergeant Tim’s, 
but his mind active and his spirit grown indomi- 
table, had insisted on being brought to the church 
that he might thus do honor to his former squad 
mate of the training camp. And when we had seen 
that Byron wore his uniform, his wasted frame half 
lost in the khaki of the Service he had never really 
left, we were hard put to it to keepa grip upon our 
own moved hearts. 


WE WENT to speak to him after the service, 
and found him with his white face and deep 
blue eyes afire with something we had not seen there 
since his accident. His father and mother were be- 
side him, and he was speaking rapidly and low. 
hen he saw me he beckoned me close to him, 
and I came quickly. ‘‘Mrs. Redding, tell them it 
won’t hurt me. Tell them it’s the thing to do: I 
want to go home with Mrs. Maloney.” 
I gazed at him, startled. Mrs. Winters was look- 
ing at him as if she thought he had lost his senses. 
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nodded—and nodded again—and looked up at her minister, 
and then at Byron’s mother, and nodded once more—and 
a little, pitiful smile quivered in the corners of her mouth. 

We watched them going down the street, Byron in his 
reclining chair, pushed very slowly and carefully by his man 
in livery, Mary Maloney walking beside him and steadying, 
as she thought, the chair with her black-cotton-gloved hand 
on its arm. Byron’s face was turned toward her and hers 
toward him. 

None of us went along. Kirke Wendell had taken a step 
or two after them, and trad turned back to us, shaking his 
head. ‘I must know enough to let them alone,’”’ he said, 
“‘at least for a little. But I give you fair warning: if I can’t 
be found at any time during the next week—or month— 
look for me down on Welland Street. It will be pretty hard 
to keep away!” 


Xe so we all found it. Strange that a little brown house, 
shabby enough as to paint but shining as to small win- 
dow panes, with rows of scarlet geraniums in scrubbed tin 
cans before spotless white curtains, could draw us all as it did, 
now that this had come to it. Not that we went at once. 
We left them alone together for a day or two. But then, 
after a little, we found we could not keep away. That had 
come to the little house—was in it now—which drew us 
irresistibly. What was it? It was, I think, all the mysteries 
of life and death. God himself was there, teaching those two 
how to help each other. No wonder the little house was full 
to bursting! 

Kirke Wendell went first—after Byron’s father and 
mother, who had to satisfy themselves that the boy wasn’t 
suffering for any earthly thing. They came away convinced; 
came away looking at each other with a strange light in 
their faces, as if something had happened that they had 
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never known could be. Then the minister went, and came 
to us afterward, as he was like to do. He had a great huski- 
ness in his throat which he couldn’t get rid of, and when he 
tried to tell us it was a cold he had caught and then broke 
down in his explanation and laughed at himself, with his eyes 
full of tears, we knew that it had all got hold of him tre- 
mendously, as we knew that it would get hold of us when 
we should see it. In our imagination we could picture it. 
Byron Winters, the son of the multimillionaire, visiting for 
a month in the home of Mary Maloney, laundress—what a 
setting for the tale that would be told there! 

So we went to Mary Maloney’s and came away, as Kirke 
Wendell had come, unable to tell even each other how we 
felt about it. And then presently, after a fortnight had gone 
by, came one of those experiences which one looks back at 
wonderingly, feeling that life has forever been enriched be- 
yond belief. It was an invitation to a birthday party—at 
Mary Maloney’s. Whose? Byron’s. It seemed that the 
two had discovered that Tim’s birthday and Byron’s fell 
within the same week, to Mary’s great joy. 

“Tt makes it seem the more like you would be my own 
boy,’’ she said to Byron, and then she proposed the party. 
She would have the Wendells and Judith—Mrs. Kirke 
Wendell, Junior—the Winters, and ourselves. These, with 
herself and Byron, would make nine—all the tiny house 
would hold. 


HEN the invitation came through Mrs. Winters, whom 

Mary had made her emissary, she and I looked at each 
other understandingly. 

“T wonder if we can bear it,’’ she said; and then—before 

I could answer—‘‘Of course we can! Perhaps I can bear 

it even better than if he were at home, where at first I 


thought I must have him for that day. She’s so happy 


about it—really happy, I think—I couldn’t refuse. 
As for Bye—but no one can tell what he thinks 
these days. Sometimes, do you know, I find my- 
self almost jealous of Mary Maloney! And then 
again “Ad 

““You love her for what she’s doing for him—or 
rather for what he’s doing for himself. Indeed, one 
wouldn’t know the boy.” 

“‘Isn’t it strange—and wonderful? Oh, yes, we’ll 
go to the party. I’m wondering’’—she laughed a 
little—‘‘ what to wear!” 

‘“‘How would it be if we all wore simple white; it’s 
so warm these May days. One can look very much 
dressed in white and yet not beso. It would please 
Mary, I’m sure.” 

She agreed, and in white we women all went— 
thin white, as for a festival. Somehow it no longer 
seemed as if we went to a house of mourning. The 
little Service Flag still hung beside the shabby brown 
door, only now it bore a golden star instead of the 
blue one; Kirke Wendell had seen to that. But 
even this significant symbol did not make it seem 
a house of mourning. Nothing would ever do that, 
now. It was only Sergeant Tim’s old home! 

Mary had a problem to solve, in her little dining 
room, which was really her kitchen; only for the 
occasion she had removed—to the woodshed be- 
yond—everything movable except her stove, and this 
she had decently screened with clothes bars draped 
with a rather handsome old shawl which was one of 
her treasures. 

She had done all her baking early in the day—not 
to mention the day before—and had let her fire go 
out, depending upon her neighbors for the reheating 
of her two “‘ hot dishes’’ at the last moment, and the 
making of the tea, without which to her no meal 
would have been complete. Therefore we sat down 
comfortably in a room not too warm, and lighted— 
besides the sunset rays which found their way in—by 
many red candles. 





i 


WISH I knew how to describe that birthday sup- 

per. Every now and again the memory comes 
back to me of the faces about that board, laid with 
snowy, if coarse, Irish linen and Mary’s best china 
of many patterns, a few thin silver spoons carefully 
mixed with the pewter ones, and all gleaming with 
long polishing. Byron, his reclining chair raised to 
the highest angle permitted for him—not very high, 
but still enough so to bring his face well above the 
table’s plane—was between Judith and his mother, 
and his blue eyes were fairly sparkling as in the old 
days. The table was rich with a centerpiece of 
Mary’s scarlet geraniums, and Byron's place was 
specially decorated. The food, though I was hardly 





Mr. Winters’ lip was trembling. 

It was Barry who laid a hand upon the shrunken 
youngarm. ‘“Gohome with her, Bye? Fortheday, 
you mean? Well, why shouldn’t you?” 

“For as long as she wants me—a day, a week, a 
month. I wouldn’t mind. I—why, I’d like to! To 
give her something to think about. To give her 
something to take care of. O mother, don’t you 
see? It’s something I can do!” 

That settled it. She saw—his father saw—we all 
did. Something he could do! Action—and not tri- 
fling action at that; something big and significant. 
To “go home” with the mother of Sergeant Tim and 
“sive her something to think about,’’ indeed! 
Give her work for her craving love, her empty 
hands! Why, what bigger thing could anybody— 
even her minister, even her God—do for Mary 
Maloney than that, just now? 

At a word in her ear from Barry, Mary came to 
him, and Kirke Wendell followed her. Byron put 
his question: Did she want him? Would she take 
care of him, for a little? He was a bit tired of his 
room at home; he would like the change; might 
he please come? He asked her, as a very little boy 
might ask a grown-up for a great favor, with plead- 
ing eyes and wistful speech. 

And Mary looked down at him and could not 








What I Am and What I Do 


The Thrift Stamp Speaks Through Anne Gertrude Sneller 


GO with the soldier across the sea, 
And a hundred millions fight through me. 
I carry the gun for his hands to hold 
And the blanket to shield him against the cold. 


Where blood and anguish and fire are blent, 

I take him food when his strength is spent ; 

I stand by his side when his senses reel, 

And the wounds that he bears I haste to heal. 


I am Duty, armed for a bitter fight; 

I am Freedom, holding the torch of light; 
I am Sacrifice, bringing a priceless gift; 

I am Love, in the form of a nation’s thrift. 


conscious what it was, must have been very good, 
for Byron had told us more than once how splendidly 
he had fared at every meal. 

We were very cheerful in our talk. Kirke Wendell 
and Barry, Judith and Byron did most to make 
things “‘ go,’”’ and go they did, up toacertain moment. 
And then 

Mary got up, as she had done many times before 
to serve us; but this time she brought back the 
birthday cake. We had known she would have it. 
What is a birthday without a birthday cake? She 
came in with it, her small face beaming above it; 
yes, it was beaming, with pride in the work of her 
hands, with excitement in the occasion, with love for 
the one on whom she was to bestow it. It was flam- 
ing with tiny red candles, twenty of them—only 
twenty—and in the center was a big red rose. She 
set it down in the cleared space before Byron, and 
then—she looked at him. That look—well, it set 
us all to holding tight to our sympathies, lest they 
get away from us, and it was a moment when we 
must smile or die in the attempt. 

“Splendid!” cried Kirke Wendell; and ‘“ Beau- 
tiful!” from Mrs. Winters; and “‘ My, but that’s a 
ripping cake, Mrs. Mary!” from Byron himself— 
thus was the token honored in its reception. 











speak. Only, her groping hand found his, and she a 
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String-Bean Salad Will 
Supply the Green Vege- 
tables That Your Family 


O CAN string or stringless beans, wax beans, peas, okra 
and lima beans, blanch in live steam for from five to ten 
minutes, then remove and dip them quickly into cold water. 
Pack immediately in hot glass jars. Add a level teaspoonful 
of salt and boiling water to fill. Place the rubbers and caps of 
the jars in position, but not tight. Sterilize for three hours in a 
hot-water bath, or for one hour in a five-pound steam-pressure 
cooker. Remove from the water bath or cooker, tighten the 
cover, invert to cool, and test for leaks. Wrap in paper, to 
prevent bleaching, and store. 
Canned peas, beans and asparagus may show no signs of 
spoilage, yet when opened may have a sour taste and dis- 
agreeable odor. This trouble is known to the commercial 











Will Need Next Winter Wax Beans or Fresh Peas From the Garden Will be Fine With Meat and Luncheons 
Potatoes at Dinnertime, While Okra Will be Just the Thing for the Soup 


Lima-Bean Salad Will be 
Found to be a Good Sub- 
stitute for a Meat Dish for 


canner as “‘flat-sour,”’ and can be avoided by the home canner 
by using only fresh vegetables, which have not been gathered 
more than five or six hours, and by blanching, cold-dipping and 
packing one jar at a time, and placing each jar in the canner as 
it is packed. The first jar in will not be affected by the extra 
cooking. When the steam-pressure canner is used the jars may 
be placed in the retort, but do not clamp down the cover until 
the retort is filled. These products should be cooled rapidly. 

A cloudy or hazy appearance of the liquid when peas are 
keeping well indicates that the product was roughly handled in 
blanching and cold-dipping, or that broken peas were not 
removed before packing. The flavor of peas canned for home 
use is greatly improved by the addition of sugar instead of salt. The Well-Liked Lima 
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Sprouts Cooked This Way Taste 
“So Good” for Dinner 


O CAN cauliflower, wash and divide the 
head into smail flowers. Soak .in salted 
water for one hour, which will remove insects 








Sauerkraut is a Favorite Product of the 
Summer Garden. Dry it, Then Restore 
it as Shown Here 


Cauliflower will turn dark, but the original color will be 
partly restored in cooking. 
Brussels sprouts are dried the same as cauliflower, 


if any are present. Blanch for three minutes, , Try Vegetable Drying to Economize on Storage Room with the addition of a pinch of soda to the blanching 


cold-dip and pack in the jar. Add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and cover with boiling water. Proceed as with other vegetables. Sterilize for 
one hour in a hot-water bath, or for thirty minutes in a five-pound steam-pressure cooker. 

For cabbage and brussels sprouts the canning method is the same as for cauliflower, 
except that the vegetables are not soaked in salted water. Blanch for from five to ten 
minutes. Sterilize for two hours in a hot-water bath, or for one hour in a five-pound 
steam-pressure cooker. 

To dry cabbage, select firm, well-developed heads, remove the outside/leaves and shred 
into strips several inches long. Shred the core with the fest of the cabbage. After cutting 
it crosswise several times, blanch for ten minutes, cold-dip, drain and dry off the surplus 
moisture. About three hours will be required for drying. 

To dry cauliflower, clean and divide it into small flowers, blanch for six minutes, and cold- 
dip. The drying time will be from three to four hours, with a gradual increasing temperature. 


water. 

Sauerkraut may be canned or dried according to the directions given for cabbage. To 
restore dried sauerkraut, soak two cupfuls of evaporated sauerkraut in plenty of cold 
water for two hours; drain off the water and boil in fresh water for one hour and a half; 
then strain on a sieve so.as to remove all the water. Line the bottom of a stewpan with 
some thin slices of larding pork, two small onions and four or five small peeled potatoes; 
put the kraut on top of the vegetables, sprinkle over half a teaspoonful of caraway seed, 
cover with hot water and cook slowly until the vegetables are done and have thickened the 
kraut. Serve hot smoked sausages on the dish with the sauerkraut. 

To cook evaporated sprouts, soak them in plenty of cold water for two hours and a 
half, drain off the water; boil some fresh water, drop in the sprouts and cook over a low 
fire for one hour and a half; drain off the water, season with drippings, salt and pepper; 
cover and let simmer for fifteen minutes, adding chopped parsley before serving. 
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What More Could One Ask for Luncheon Than Asparagus on 
Toast and a Rhubarb “Betty”? 


LEAN the asparagus and take off the scales and tough 
skin. Tie together enough for one jar. Blanch the tough 
ends for from five to ten minutes, then turn so that the entire 
bundle is blanched for five minutes longer. Cold-dip. Remove 
the string. Pack, with the tip ends up. Add one teaspoonful 
of salt, and cover with boiling water. Proceed as with other 
vegetables. Sterilize for two hours in a hot-water bath, or 
for one hour in a five-pound steam-pressure cooker. 

Wash and cut the rhubarb into short lengths. Cover with 
boiling water or thin sirup and proceed as with other fruits. 
Sterilize twenty minutes in a hot-water bath, or for fifteen 
minutes in a five-pound steam-pressure cooker. 

Use rhubarb to make a “Betty,” now or next winter, with 
bread crumbs, butter substitute, lemon peel and raisins. 












It Keeps Fresh 











Don’t Fail to Put Up the Healthful Spinach if You 
Have a Garden 


PINACH and all other greens should be canned the 
day they are picked. Wash the greens clean and cut 
off all damaged leaves. 

The proper way to blanch all greens is by steaming in a 
cheesecloth. Remove the greens and plunge them quickly 
into cold water. Place on the table and cut into conven- 
ient lengths. Proceed as with other vegetables. Add 
boiling water, and season to taste. Greens will be improved 
if a few strips of boiled bacon or chipped beef are added. 
A little olive oil also improves the flavor. Sterilize in a 
hot-water bath for three hours, or for one hour in a five- 
pound steam-pressure cooker. 

After the cold-dip the spinach may be dried instead of 
canned by following the directions for cabbage. 

To make Spinach Loaf, mix a thick white sauce with 
four cupfuls of boiled rice, one can of chopped spinach 
and one chopped red pepper. Bake for twenty minutes. 





It Tastes Fresh 
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Edward was on his way to school. He had started at 
ight-forty in a new suit, a new necktie, a new checked 
handkerchief emerging from his left coat pocket and a new 
cap on his uplifted head. 
rs. Hamlin, who provided Edward’s clothes, had watched 
him start upon his way and had returned to her pie making. 
To make pies and to provide clothes for Edward filled Mrs. 
Hamlin’s waking hours with happiness. She had an occupa- 
tion in which she excelled and a hope to which she looked 
forward. The hope was Edward’s future. The only reward 
she asked from life and from pie making was that Edward 
might grow up to be a good man. 

The kind of good man Mrs. Hamlin saw dimly shaping 
himself as the future Edward might have appalled Saint 
Francis of Assisi or Thomas 4 Kempis or John Bunyan. But 
in Mrs. Hamlin’s eyes Edward was a beautiful and knightly 
figure. He was to hold office in church and state—superin- 
tendent in the Blakeville Baptist Sunday school, mayor of 
the town, president of the board of trade—with occasional 
glances toward the legislature and toward being president 
of the United States. 

Mrs. Hamlin rolled her pies and trimmed them and gath- 
ered up the trimmings into neat bits and fashioned them into 
little tarts. Her tarts were as famous as her pies. She made 
three sizes—the tarts, at five cents each; the middle-size 
pies, more than twice as large, at ten cents, and the full- 
size ones at twenty. And whichever you were eating was 
more delicious than the others. Mrs. Hamlin gathered up the 
trimmings and worked her love for Edward into tarts and 
into thoughts for Edward’s future. 

And Edward, going slowly toward school, away from the 
crispy, crusty pies and the neatly fluted edges, went with 
lagging feet. And with each step on his way something 
seemed to fall from Edward’s demeanor, as brightness from 
the air; his gait took on a half-slouching roll, the bit of white 
protruding from his pocket subsided into its depths, his cap 
descended over his eyes, and the collar of his coat hitched 
itself up about his neck. 


i I WAS quarter of nine, and far too pleasant to be indoors. 
e 


ag thy at eight-forty-five every day Edward per- 
formed his transformation scene. By the time he reached 
School Street he was a normal boy. His clothes were still 
whole. Hisshoestrings weretied. But throughout his whole 
attire ran an air of loose-jointed and defiant ease. 

He was no longer Edward Hamlin, son of a widowed 
mother who made pies. He was ‘‘Scut Ham,” an explorer 
in life and maker of experience. His eye shot an answering 
gleam to the boy across the street, who hailed him by his 
spirit’s name. The two left the sidewalk and met in the 
middle of the street, hands in pockets and shoulders hunched 
up. ‘Where going?’’ asked the boy who had hailed. 

‘‘Oh—nowhere.” 

“You goin’ t’ the picnic?” 

Scut’s eye under its cap glowered. His foot slapped the 
pavement. ‘Gotta go to school.” 

‘The’ ain’t no school.” 

““Who said it?’’ demanded Scut. 

‘“Teacher—I just been down. She said the’s so many 
Conkgashunists ’twon’t pay. Everybody’s going.” 

“I’m a Baptist,’’ said Scut feebly. 

““Shucks! Come on! They can’t tell by looking at you 
t’you’re a Baptist. You look same as a Conkgashunist.”’ 

A motor car, bearing a gay banner, approached slowly. 
The driver was looking hopefully at the people along the 
sidewalk. He was a new man in town, and he had failed 
thus far to secure passengers. He slowed to a full stop as he 
came abreast of the two. 

‘‘Going to the picnic?” he called pleasantly. 

They had become safely dumb. 

“Hop in!”’ said the man. 

“We ain’t Conk ——” began Edward. He felt himself 
impelled from behind, half lifted, half shoved toward the car 
by Butty’s urging hand. 

“Shut up!” hissed Butty. 

Edward sank miserably back in the seat. His eye watched 
the familiar streets go by. Now and then his eye rolled a 
glance at Butty. Wait till he got him alone! He’d give it to 
him—good! No use making a row now, of course—but just 
wait, that’s all! 

His eye glowered and Butty caught the gleam of it and 
grinned back. The man was absorbed in his wheel. The 
wind blew freshly on their faces. Suddenly Butty’s hand 
shot out. It touched Scut’s and pinched it hard. 


ROM the sidewalk, a little ahead, a boy was signaling 
wildly tothe car. Butty’s face had turned almost white 
under its tan. ‘‘Pussyfoot!’’ he breathed. 

Edward glanced at the driver, who, driving slowly, was 
peering down and listening to the engine and experimenting 
a little with his brakes. Something was wrong. 

The boy on the sidewalk called again and sprinted toward 
the car. 

The man looked up. ‘Why, hello, Harold!” 

He brought the car to a stop and the boy climbed in 
beside him. He had barely glanced at the two boys on the 
back seat. ‘I thought you’d never hear me!” he said. He 
sank back breathless. 

“I thought you went long ago,”’ responded the man, start- 
ing the car. 

“‘T had an errand to do for mother,” said the boy. 

The two on the back seat glanced at each other, sheepish 
and apprehensive. They knew Pussyfoot! He knew they 
were not Conkgashunists. Would he tell? He was a new 
boy. They had a feud with him. 

Seen in profile, the boy’s pale, almost severe, face had a 
noncommittal look. His hair was combed snugly down in 
the back of his neck, and his hat rested evenly on the smooth 
hair. Around one ear was a glint.of a new red tie. 

The man glanced at the boy and smiled in a friendly way. 
Four eyes from behind glared at the smile. 

“Want to try her out?’’ he asked. 


r ‘The Future of Edward 


Se The Story of Three Boys and a Picnic 3 ma 


By Jennette Lee 


AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE,” ETC. 


The four eyes gaped. The boy looked up with a shy nod 
and a smile. The man moved over to the right and made 
room. The boy’s thin hands gripped the wheel in a kind of 
ecstasy of power, and his eyes scanned the road ahead. 
The two boys behind, huddled on their seat, the wind 
whistling through their hair, held on in envy and helpless 
rage—envy of the white-livered weakling whose hands were 
on the wheel. The man glanced over his shoulder at them 
pleasantly. 

“You and Harold know each other?” he asked. His voice 
came searchingly to the back seat, and they gazed dumbly 
at Harold’s neck. A thin line of red was creeping up—above 
the collar. They shook their heads, gazing fascinated at the 
line of red. The man turned back, apparently satisfied with 
his social effort, and the car sped on. 


‘sa EY were nearing the pond. The car had entered the 
woods that led to it. They breathed more freely. 

The man leaned forward. ‘“‘I’ll take her now,” he said. 
“You climb over on the back seat there and get acquainted. 
I thought you knew all the boys in our Sunday school.’ 

Harold relinquished the wheel obediently and climbed 
over to the back seat. They made room for him in dumb 
show. One more turn of the screw and anything might hap- 
pen. They held their breath—and waited. Only ironic Fate 
could put such power into the hands of a pussyfooted crea- 
ture. He turned )to them, a little smile on his lips. ‘‘ You 
going to the picnic?’’ he asked. 

There was no room for conference or agreement. They 
must trust to the unkind Fate that had them in its clutches. 

Butty’s eye sought the horizon. ‘‘ No, we wa’n’t thinking 
of going,” he said politely. 

His words were for the fatherly ear that might be over- 
hearing. His elbow dug deep into the side of the boy squeezed 
in between them. The pale face gave a little gasp. 

“We was takin’ a walk over to the pond,” said Butty, his 
elbow digging freely, ‘‘and your father come along and asked 
us to ride.” 

The man half turned in his seat. ‘‘ What are your names?” 
he asked briskly. His eye was on Scut’s face. The face grew 
red with suppression. 

“T’m Se I’m—Edward Hamlin,’ he said feebly. 

“Your mother makes pies, doesn’t she?’”’ 

Scut nodded miserably. He felt that thé innermost sanc- 
tuary had been invaded. He had no faise shame about his 
mother’s pies. But that his private relations should be pried 
into and exposed by an older generation was a kind of agony 
and fierce shame. 

“Good pies!’’ said the man cordially. ‘Got three under 
the seat—three of the big ones!”’ 

Scut’s soul writhed. He saw himself pursued and exposed 
by pies, patted on the back by Conkgashunists—and ques- 
tions asked. The sweat broke from him and he drew a hand 
across his forehead. 

The car had stopped. The three boys jumped out. They 
flew apart with almost galvanic repulsion. But before they 
separated Butty had whispered hoarsely into the ear beside 
him—beneath the smoothly combed hair: 

“You wait! We'll be even with you yet! You just wait!” 
Then the two boys were off—making for the woods. 

, a thought they were coming to the picnic,’’ said Harold’s 
ather. 

Harold shook his head. ‘‘ They said they was just going 
for a walk,” he said vaguely. 


II 


yal and Butty ran till they were safe in the depths of the 
woods on the other side of the pond. They grinned at 
each other exultantly. Edward’s anger at his comrade had 
vanished. He and Butty were fellow souls, caught in the 
trammels of Fate, and he drew his hand across his forehead. 

“‘Gee—that was close!’’ he muttered. 

“‘ Askin’ names!’’ said Butty indignantly. 

‘“‘What’s-your-name-little-boy?’’ mimicked Edward. 

They threw themselves on the ground. The woods were 
quiet in the summer heat. Only the murmur of voices came 
drowsily from the picnic, and a chipmunk chattered and 
scolded in the tree far overhead. 

Across the pond they could see the picnickers disporting 
themselves in seemly play. The color of light dresses flitted 
in and out through the trees; swings floated high among the 
leaves and descended in sweeping curves; tables with white 
cloths gleamed in the background; and on the surface of the 
pond boats moved slowly, the rowers in white shirt sleeves 
and straw hats. The boys gazed with envious, admiring 
eyes—as those shut out of Paradise gaze. 

“There he is!’’ said Scut. His finger shot out scornfully 
at one of the boats. The gleam of a red tie shone out of a 
boatload of giggling girls. 
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**Rowin’!”’ he added in soft rage. 

The trees about them stirred in the wind; the little breeze 
swept across the pond and the boats bobbed gently. A horn 
sounded and the boat noses turned to the shore. With grim 
faces the two watched the ~— gather about the well- 
spread Conkgashunist tables. Then they sat down by the 
pond. Pangsof hunger assailed themand wrought upon their 
insides, but they spoke no word. Presently Scut stood up. 

“‘I’m goin’ in,’”’ he said. 


\ \ TITH a quick glance, Butty rolled over. “Say ——’” 
He grinned slowly. “I’ve got an idea. I thought of 
it this morning! I was goin’ to tell you before.” 

Scut paused in his disrobing. He jerked at a shirt button. 

“What'd you think?” he gurgled mockingly. 

“Stop that!” said Butty sternly. ‘“‘You just listen to 
me—what I gotta say!” 

Scut gave hima glance and subsided, his shirt still shrugged 
at half-mast on his shoulders. 

““You know the Carn’gie?”’ said Butty in a half whisper. 

“Lioe tye... 

‘“*Prize—you nut!” 

‘What for?” 

“Hero,” said Butty glibly. “You get a medal—and like 
enough some money.” Scut’s eye scanned him, waiting. 
“You don’t want to drown, do you?” Scut’s eye turned 
to the water in secure pride. He gave a superior smile. 
Butty waved a hand. ‘You're in swimmin’, and you lose 
your nerve d 

“‘T do not! Not on your life!’”’ 

“But you’re goin’ to—cramp or something. You can do 
it easy enough—if you try.” 

Scut’s rebellious eye scanned the water. 

“And then J jump in and save you!” said Butty. 

Scut’s face turned swiftly. ‘An’ get a prize!’’ he sneered. 

‘“We divvy even,” said Butty. 

Scut considered. He dug up a handful of grass and threw 
it at the water. . “‘I’ll save you/’’ he announced. 

‘“No, you don’t!’”’ said Butty quickly. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt was my idea.” They glared at each other. Butty 
returned to the charge. ‘It don’t make no difference who’s 
saved, does it? We both get it 1“ 

““Get what?” 

“The medal—and the money, like enough. They give 
Sim Sheeny a hundred dollars—just for pulling out a girl! 
They give him a medal, and then they ast if he was poor, 
and he said his mother was a widow—and then they give him 
the hundred right off!’’ Butty glowed. 

, ‘“My mother’s a widow,” said Scut. ‘‘ You got a father 
ivin’!’”’ 








UTTY shook his head. ‘‘See here, Scut! We gotta do 
this thing together—or not a-tall. The’ll be the medal, 

like enough. We don’t care about that!’’ He waved it 
aside. ‘‘The money we divvy even!” 

“You'll be hero,’’ said Scut acutely. 

“You don’t care about that, do you?”’ demanded Butty, 
incredulous. ‘‘ You don’t want to be a hero!” 

‘*No-o—I guess not.” 

“*T guess you don’t! It’ll be an awful bore—having folks 
stop and ask you about it—and how you felt and all.” 

Scut watched him, ‘‘I’m going to save you,’’ he announced 





firmly. 
“Oh, well Have it your own way! I don’t care who’s 
hero. I’m hungry—ain’t you?” 


‘Starved !’’ said Scut. 

Butty nodded. ‘‘ We gotta work around toward the picnic. 
Then when we drown and they bring you to, the’ll be things 
to eat.” 

Scut got to his feet. 
don’t care.” 

“We'll both be in swimmin’,’”’ said Butty. ‘An’ then, 
when the cramp catches you, you holler out and go down—I 
swim over to you and do the rescue and take you ashore. 
You gotta be careful not to cinch on to me too tight any- 
wheres ee 

‘All right,’ said Scut absently. His imagination was busy 
going down the third time. 


s 


“All right,” he said solemnly. “TI 


’ 





III 


6 te group about the tables looked up with startled 
glances. Two black heads bobbed in the water. Acry rent 
the air. The crowd moved swiftly, hurrying to the water’s 
edge. Far out from shore the heads bobbed wildly One 
had gone down! 

The crowd lifted quick hands. What was it? Who was 
out there? Was someone drowning? Then suddenly, out 
from the bank, a clumsy boat shot forth. A white face anda 
red tie swayed to the oars and the crowd watched, breathless. 

Both heads were out of sight now 
There’s one!’’ ‘“‘Over there!” ‘‘Don’t you 











“Tt’s gone!” 

The crowd drew a quick breath. The boy in the boat 
stood up. He had kicked off his shoes. His coat was off. The 
red tie, twisted and crooked, gleamed against a white shirt on 
his thin shoulders. He bent to the side of the boat and slid 
down. A woman sobbed. 

There was only the clumsy boat rocking in the sun, and 
the crowd on the shore, running to and fro, and the women’s 
voices calling; the little girls had begun to cry in soft 
whimpers. 

There was a swift stirring at the right of the boat, anda 
sopped white head had come blowing up. They could see he 
was weighted—and the thin shoulders were jerking with the 
pull. He had faced toward the boat, dragging the weight 
behind him. 

Other boats shot out. The boy was treading water. The 
boats came abreast and seized his burden, and he plunged 
again. 

When he reappeared a white figure trailed in the water 
behind him, and a dozen hands reached out and lifted them 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 
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“I’m a Big Irish Boob,” Corrigan Sobbed, “But I’d Rather Have a Bullet in My Coco Than to Have Anyone Think I Was in Cahoots With the German!” 





(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this 
serial stopped last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Hap- 
pened,” on page 86.) XIII 


=|\APTAIN FALCONET sat read- 
B)\ || ing by the lamp on his bed stand 
| at Comfort. He was in his shirt 
sleeves. He raised his eyes sud- 
denly. Tap-tap! Tap-tap! Some- 
one was at the door, knocking 
with extreme caution. He did not 
bid the midnight visitor to enter. 
He went to the door and opened 
——— it with a caution which matched 
the visitor’s. ‘‘ Winthrop!” all but shot from his 
lips. It was the visitor’s warning finger and the 
seriousness of his expression that gave the captain sufficient 
presence of mind to close his jaws with a sudden snap. 

“‘Come with me, Captain,” whispered Winthrop. ‘‘ There’s 
work this night for a good Frenchman.” 

“Tam ready!”’ The captain sent his book flying toward 
the bed, upon which it landed safely. He wanted to throw 
his arms around Winthrop and embrace him. He had never 
had any real doubts; he had only been very much puzzled. 

‘Follow me,” said Winthrop. 

The two went down to the hall. Falconet pointed to the 
light under the study door, but Winthrop shook his head 
energetically. Across the hall, through the living room and 
the dining room they proceeded until they came upon the 
back stairs. 

‘“‘Be careful; they creak a bit,’ warned Winthrop. 

The captain smiled. He had reason to know the truth of 
this statement. 

Oddly enough the captain maneuvered to lead the way; 
and Winthrop was astonished when the Frenchman paused 
before the farthest door. There was a thread of light run- 
ning along the threshold. Winthrop turned the knob with- 
out knocking and entered, one hand in his coat pocket 
gripping his automatic. 














NTOINE was reading, and smoking a small china pipe 
with a cherry stem. He rose swiftly but calmly. ‘‘Some- 
thing you wish of me, sir?’’ he asked with elevated eyebrows. 
Guests at Comfort were not in the habit of entering his room 
in this abrupt fashion. 

“Yes, Antoine. The captain and I have come for a talk.” 

“What is it you wish to talk about, sir?”’ 

“‘ About the Imperial German secret service and its rami- 
fications in this country,” Winthrop answered quietly, but 
with an earnest eye. 

Slowly Antoine took his pipe from his mouth. That mildly 
resentful inquiry which had arched his eyebrows passed like 
a cloud shadow on a field of corn. The blank wonder which 
succeeded was beautifully done; so beautifully done, indeed, 
that it took some restraint on Captain Falconet’s part not to 
cry out ‘‘Brava/”’ There was going to be some sport. There 
would be word fencing besides—then a sudden berserker 
dash for liberty. He had seen them like this before. He 
stepped toward the north window. 

“The woman, Rosa Krause, is dead; and a confession has 
given the whole game away. Do not make any suspicious 
movement, Antoine. I have an automatic in this pocket, 
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and I shoot rather well from the hip. Will you submit peace- 
fully, or shall the captain and I be forced to mess up the 
room a bit?”’ 

‘“‘Rosa?”’ There was neither terror nor fear in Antoine’s 
face, nor cunning; just the blank wonder of a person under 
the spell of hypnosis. 


| Th iceap er produced his silver button and began play- 
ing with it, tossing it from hand to hand. This would be 
a night to remember. 

‘Yes, Rosa,’’ resumed Winthrop. ‘‘Shewaskilledto-day— 
whether intentionally or accidentally, I don’t know. Anyhow, 
the game is up. But for a stroke of pure luck on my part 
you'd have pulled it through. Seventeen years! and you 
betray the kindliest man that ever breathed, and with no 
more compunction than you’d use in snapping your fingers. 
But there is one thing the German refuses to recognize—the 
human element in the other fellow. Or call it luck. In the 
Wilhelmstrasse nothing is ever left to luck; everything is 
solemnly foreordained. If machinery could think your people 
would be perfect.” 

“Your people!’’’ repeated Antoine. 

“Very good!”’ said Winthrop, with a hard laugh. ‘‘ You’d 
make a tiptop movie actor. But it will not serve, Antoine. 
Because you did not consider luck as an element, a duffer 
named Winthrop overthrows a really great and ingenious 
project. No real credit is due to my detective prowess— 
a stroke of luck, nothing else.” 

The captain tossed his button to the ceiling and caught it 
deftly. Winthrop went on: “ Born in Bern, a Swiss subject 
with a French name and a German heart—there’s a twist for 
you! Knowing how to wait, patient almost beyond under- 
standing. It was the riddle in the sand dunes that baffled 
me. I simply could not make head or tail to it. But again 
luck prevailed. The circle narrowed down considerably when 
Albany informed me that the motorcycle used by you 
belonged to Miss Ellis.” , 

The captain twisted his mustache, nodding comprehend- 
ingly. Not for months had he been so thrilled. The fog was 
flying away in shreds and patches. He was elated too. 
Here was a vindication of his knowledge of men. He had not 
misjudged Winthrop. On the other hand, there was.some- 
thing in the petrification of the butler’s expression that 
vaguely disturbed him. It looked real. For the present, how- 
ever, he purposed to content himself with the réle of listener. 
Later he himself would take a hand. 
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Antoine’s pipe slipped from his fingers to the 
floor. Jerkily his hands went to his eyes. They 
paused there for a moment, then came outward 
with a despairing gesture. ‘“‘ You are accusing me?” 
His voice was cracked and throaty. 

“T am,” said Winthrop grimly. ‘‘I am accusing 
you of betraying the hand that fed you. I am 
accusing you of receiving over the forbidden private 
wire to Washington secret information regarding 
the sailings and points of destination of our trans- 
ports and convoys. I am accusing you of betray- 
ing to the U-boats our first expeditionary forces. 
Captain, will you be so good as to search him?”’ 

This news electrified the captain. He sprang 
toward Antoine, who submitted to the humiliating 
procedure of search with a high order of dignity. 
The captain’s investigations, however, brought forth nothing 
more deadly than a penknife, a silver corkscrew and a bunch 
of keys. 

““Name of a dog!”’ thought the Frenchman, as he stepped 
back, for there was something out of joint with this adven- 
ture. Still, there was that silver button. That would have 
to be explained. 

“Mr. Robert,” said Antoine, mastering the tremor in his 
voice, “it is quite evident that we have both been laboring 
under a great delusion. Heaven forgive me, but all the time 
I thought it was you!” 


ES 


INTHROP laughed. ‘‘That will not pass, Antoine. 

I’m not to be fooled. I’ve gone through too much at 
your hands. There is your gray coat. You cannot slip from 
under that. I see very well in the dark. Four different times 
I have peered into the study from the outside, and dimly I 
saw those silver buttons. I saw you, I say.” 

““My coat?”’ repeated Antoine dully. The coat under dis- 
cussion hung over a chair. It was a gray swallow-tail with 
smooth silver buttons. There was never any mistaking 
Antoine for a guest while he was on duty. ‘‘ My coat; you 
saw that?” 

‘Quite as distinctly as I see it now.” 

“Why, then,” asked the captain, ‘‘did you not surprise 
him in the act ?”’ 

“‘T had to learn what the real meaning of it was. I have 
now all the information I need. Antoine, you are a splendid 
actor; but the best acting in the world will not save you. 
I know everything.” 

“Mr. Robert, you have never seen me using that tele- 
phone,”’ declared the butler, now fully alive to his peril. 
“You could not possibly have seen this coat in the study 
after midnight, because always then, if I am up, I wear this 
jacket.” 

‘You are going to be locked up, Antoine.” 

“But wait,’’ said the captain. ‘‘Perhaps I have some 
perspectives unseen by either of you. Antoine, is this your 
button?’’ The captain’s air was friendly. 

Winthrop’s eyebrows went up. 

“Yes. er.” 

“Were you in the study the other night when I knocked 
over the lamp?”’ 

“You?” cried Winthrop. fs 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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NOTE — If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s 
. head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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The Real Truth About Wheat 


We Have Not Done Our Part—Now, Why Not Do It? 


These facts, told in barrels so that all can understand, are supplied to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL direct by the officials of the 
United States Food Administration, and the suggestions made have its heartiest and urgent commendation. 


The Wheat We Ate and the Wheat We Should Have Eaten 





HE big barrels show the amount of wheat consumed in the United 

States each month for seven months. The small barrels drawn on 

the big barrels show the amount, on a strict conservation program, 

that would have been plenty for our needs. Is this fair to our Allies? 

Look at November, when more wheat is consumed than in any other 

- month. Is this just, when our Allies are 
almost starving for wheat? 


T WAS believed that, since the Allies were fighting our fight as well 

as their own, it would be necessary only to explain the condition to 
a people noted for their love of fair dealing, to insure hearty and 
instant codperation in the carrying out of a commensurate conserva- 
tion program without having to resort to drastic methods. But we 
continued to consume the wheat. 














1917—AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 1918—JANUARY FEBRUARY 
E REACHED our highest peak of the months shown, you see, in December of last HEN, in February, the Food Administration had to put on the screws and ell us how 
year. Then we began to give our Allies less, until in February we were sending as much to use. We could have done this voluntarily, but we didn’t. We just ate and 
little as in the previous August. This was due to the snowstorms and railroad congestion, ate and ate. Must we be put onrations? If there is neither patriotism nor common sense 


and to shipping difficulties caused by the U-boats. Also, our own people, being very 
prosperous and very comfortable, and having been lulled into a sense of security, partly 
through German propaganda, but largely through apathy, with unexampled shortsighted- 
ness were making less strenuous efforts than they might have made to conserve wheat, 
notwithstanding the warnings contained in reports from 
the wheat markets and the requests of the Government. 


enough in this great republic to cause us to do 
the right thing, rations are bound to come. 








1917—JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 1918—JANUARY FEBRUARY 





Why Should Our Allies Expect Us to Send So Much Wheat? Here is Why 
HE little layer of flour which Hats you see how little whect HY, you ask, should the Allies not get more wheat from India, Australia and Argentina? See the 
is indicated at the top of this India, Australia and Argen- reason on this map. There is wheat enough in those countries, but a ship has to travel 10,680 miles 
barrel shows the small quantity of tina can furnish during the war, from Bombay, 11,890 miles from Australia or 6258 miles from Argentina to England, while a ship from the 
wheat our Allies needed and re- and how much it is now necessary United States has to go only 3036 miles. And there are not enough ships even for this much shorter route ! 
ceived from the United States be- for the United States to furnish 
fore the war. to her Allies. 
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Now, What Should Every Patriotic Woman Do? Here it Is 


Here is What We Should Do Here is How to Do It 


HATEVER 

our wheat crop 
is, one-half of that 
crop should go to 
our Allies, and one- 
half should go to us. 
That is the /east, 
the very least. Now, 
how can we doit and 









HE CONCRETE THING FOR EVERY PATRIOTIC WOMAN TO DO. If we must give half of our wheat crop to our 

Allies, you will naturally say: “‘Then if I use half of what I used before it will be all right?” No, it won’t. It would be if 
everybody did this, but everybody won’t. There are women—and men too—who have no patriotism in their souls and who would 
eat the amount of wheat they formerly did if the rest of the world were starving. There are thousands of German sympathizers 
who are eating all the wheat they can hold. There are thousands of others who are not intelligent enough to comprehend the needs 
of the hour. There are others who are slackers. Those of us who are patriotic and intelligent must make up for those classes. It 
may seem unfair, it may seem discouraging, but facts are facts. We are facing a condition. For every slacker someone must 


doubly sacrifice. So 
Where a Woman is Intelligent She Should Do This: 


not have to heng ovr HE FINEST THING SHE CAN DO. The finest and fullest service she can render her country is fo use no wheat at all until 
heads in shame be- Th h. h ill be i d h - d th ity dcr thet 
cause we allowed the September first, anyway. Then the new harvest will be in and we can see what the crop is and the necessity for the future. 


THE NEXT FINEST THING. The next finest service that a woman can render, if she feels she cannot do without wheat 
altogether, is to use just a quarter of what she used before the war—25 per cent. 

Either of these things every intelligent woman should do if she wants to do her full “bit.’” And every woman of intelligence 
wants to do that! 


war to go by default 
through our selfish 
neglect? Read to 
the right. 
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The New No-Wheat Biscuits 


OU can give up the use of wheat flour and 
still enjoy hot biscuits for breakfast. Corn 
flour is the answer. This is a new product to 
most housekeepers, but it promises to be well 
known before wheat harvest. Corn makes a fine 
biscuit flour that browns like French pastry. 
To make biscuit by any one of the following 
recipes, sift the dry materials together. Work 
in the fat well. Combine the liquid and the dry 
material, handling lightly. Roll or pat half an 
inch thick and cut as biscuits. Bake in a hot 
oven. All measures are level. In measuring the 
baking powder, level the spoonfuls; drop bis- 
cuits require less than rolled biscuits. 


Corn-Flour Biscuits 


1 Cupful of Milk 
224 Cupfuls of Corn 
Flour 


3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Piatto ip biscuits have most nearly the 
appearance of wheat biscuits of any of the 
substitutes used. They are white and very dry, 
with a slight corn flavor. If one cupful and a 
quarter of liquid is used the texture will be bet- 
ter, but the mixture will have to be handled 
as drop biscuits. 


Corn-Flour and Buckwheat Biscuits 


1% — of Corn 


our 
114 Cupfuls of Buck- 
wheat 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

1 Cupful of Milk 


HESE biscuits are a light chocolate color, 
with atypical buckwheat flavor. The dough 
is very soft, almost like that of drop biscuits. 


Corn-Flour and Ground-Oats Biscuits 
114 Cupfuls of Corn 6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Flour Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Ground 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Oats 3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
1 Cupful of Milk 


LTHOUGH these biscuits are rough in 
appearance and slightly dark, they are of 
very good flavor. 


Barley Biscuits 
144 Cupfuls of Liquid 


4 Cupfuls of Barley 
Flour 


3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
6 Teaspoonfuls of 
_ Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

I ARLEY biscuits will not get fluffy like wheat 

biscuits, but are light and good in texture, 
somewhat dark in color and of the good flavor 
typical of barley. 





Loaf Breads That Will Slice 


“OUNTIES, towns, hotels and schools are 
going wheatless until next harvest. House- 
holds are giving up wheatless days for wheatless 
weeks and months, while kitchens have been 
turned into experiment stations to see just what 
can be done with other cereals. Have you made 
any wheatless loaf bread—bread you can slice 
and make into toast and sandwiches, provided 
you can lock it away from the family until it 
gets cold? 

Here are a group of successful wheatless 
breads made with baking powder. If you wish 
to experiment try these combinations in yeast 
breads. 

To prepare ground oats, run rolled oats 
through the food chopper. Mix the melted fat, 
liquid, sirup and eggs. Combine the liquid and 
the well-mixed dry ingredients. Bake as a loaf 
in a moderately hot oven for one hour or until 
thoroughly baked. Nuts, raisins or dates may 
be added if desired. 


Corn-Flour and Oat Bread 


34 Cupful of Liquid 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sirup 
2 Eggs 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
11g Cupfuls of Corn 
Flour 
1 Cupful of Ground Rolled Oats 


Rice-and-Barley Bread 


Cupful of Liquid 

Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

Tablespoonfuls of 
Sirup 

Eggs 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Cupfuls of Barley 

: Flour 

1 Cupful of Rice Flour 


be he me 


tN 


Corn-Flour and Buckwheat Bread 


1 Cupful of Liquid 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sirup 

2 Eggs 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14g Cupfuls of Corn 
Flour 
1 Cupful of Buckwheat 


Barley-and-Oat Bread 
1 Cupful of Liquid 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 


Siru 
2 Eggs 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

Ip 2 Cupfuls of Barley 


Flour 
1 Cupful of Ground Rolled Oats 
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The United States’ Best 





My 


Dishes Which the Experts 





of the Food Administration Have Worked Out 


Tasty Summer Dishes 


Pilaf With Chicken 


Pilaf is practically rice cooked in meat stock 
until the brothis absorbed. This broth or stock 
can be made from meat, chicken, turkey or 
game: 

1 Small Fat Chicken 
2 Cupfuls of Rice 


1 Stick of Cinnamon 
Salt and Pepper to Taste 


OIL the chicken ina small amount of water 
until a rich brothis formed. Strain through 
a colander; add the rice to the broth, also the 
cinnamon and, after seasoning it to taste, cook 
Over a strong fire until all the water is evapo- 
rated. 
Among the different flavors and dressings 
used to give variety to this national dish, 
tomato is generally the most acceptable: 


S Cupfuls of Stock 4 Ripe (or 6 Table- 

2 Cupfuls of Rice spoonfuls of Canned) 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat Tomatoes 

1 Small Onion Salt and Pepper to Taste 


Chop the onion very fine and heat it in part 
of the fat until pink. Place in a deep vessel; 
add the juice of the tomatoes, also the broth 
and the rice, which must be well washed. 
Season to taste and boil until done; pour over 
the whole the heated fat and place the vessel 
in amoderately hot oven for from ten to fifteen 


minutes. 
Tamale Pie 


2 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 
6 Cupfuls of Water 
1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
1 Onion 
MASE a mush by stirring the corn meal and 
a teaspoonful and a half of salt into boil- 
ing water. Cook for forty-five minutes. Brown 
the onion in the fat; add the Hamburg and 
stir until red color disappears. Add salt, pep- 
per and tomatoes. A Sweet pepper is an addi- 
tion. Grease a baking dish, put in a layer of 
corn-meal mush, add seasoned meat, and cover 
with mush. Bake for half an hour. 


2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 
1 Pound Hamburg 
Steak 


Creole Stew 


1 Pound of Lean Beef or 1 Cupful of Chopped 
1 Medium Fowl Sweet Peppers 
2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 14 Cupful of Chopped 
1 Cupful of Carrots or nion 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Okra, Cut Small 
¥ Cupful of Rice 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 


ee the meat into small pieces or cut the 
—— fowl into joints. Melt the fat; add the 
onion, pepper, the meat or chicken. Brown for 
a few minutes. Put into a cooking vessel with 
seasoning, rice, vegetables and one cupful of 
boiling water. Simmer for half ap hour and put 
in a fireless cooker for three hours without the 
disks, or two hours with them. With chicken 
and okra this is the famous Creole chicken of 


the South. 
Jellied Fish 


114 Cupfuls of Cold 
Flaked Fish 
2 Tabiespoonfuls of 
Chopped Capers Water 
1 Tablespoonful of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Granulated Gelatin Lemon Juice 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


ME the fish and capers. Arrange ina mold. 
Soak the gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Add the boiling water, and stir until 
the gelatin dissolves; then add the lemon juice 
and salt. Pour carefully over the fish and set in 
a cool place to harden. Cut into portions and 
serveon lettuce with salad dressing. Hard-boiled 
eggs cut in slices may be added to the fish. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cold Water 
1 Cupful of Boiling 


Potato-Fish Loaf 


1 Pint of Mashed Potato 
1 Cupful of Chopped 
Cooked Fish Pepper 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 1% Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 


2 Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of 


EAT the entire mixture and place it in a 
greased baking dish; set in hot water and 
bake until firm. Serve with tomato sauce. 
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Biltmore Bran Muffins 


3 Ounces of Dis- 
solved Butter 


Powder 

13¢ Pints of Milk 

f The butter and molasses must be thor- 
oughly mixed; then add the eggs gradually 
until well mixed. Add the milk and salt 
to the mixture; all should be well mixed; 
| then add the bran and rye flour and the 
baking powder. 

Bake ina hot oven. 


(1 Dozen) 
% Pound of Bran % Pint of Molasses 
Flour 3 Eggs 
i 16 Pound of Rye 1 Pinch of Salt 
Flour 1 Ounce of Baking 
| 


Corn Muffins 

(1 Dozen) 
3 Gills of Milk 34 Ounce of Baking 
2 Ounces of Butter Powder 


4 Ounces of Light 44 Pound of Corn 


Sirup or Honey ea 
1 Egg ¥% Pound of Rye 
1 Small Pinch of Salt Flour 


The butter and the sirup to be thor- 
oughly mixed; add the egg gradually; 
pour in the milk; then add the rye flour 
mixed with the corn meal, salt and baking 
powder. 

F Bake ina hot oven. 





If a Hotel That Feeds 5000 Every Day Can Do This, Can’t You 
Do it for Your Family of Five? 


“THIS sign appears on a corner of the Biltmore, the hotel that towers twenty-six | 

stories high at the corner of Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York | 
City. The hotel generously shares its recipes, and at your home table you may serve 
the same bread that is served to its guests, 
weight rather than by cupfuls and it would be a good plan for the housewife to use her 
scales as accurately. Here are four of the Biltmore’s recipes: 


The chefs of the big hotels measure by 


Corn Bread 
(Bake in a Square Pan 5 by 8) 


3 Gills of Milk 10 Ounces of Corn 
144 Ounces of Butter eal 
3% Ounces of Light 6 Ounces of Rye 
Sirup or Honey Flour 
1 Egg 34 Ounce of Baking 
1 Small Pinch of Powder 
Salt 


The butter and the sirup to be thor- | 
oughly mixed; then add the egg grad- 
ually; pour the milk into the mixture; 
then add the rye flour mixed with the corn 
meal, salt and baking powder. 

Bake in a hot oven. 


Graham Rolls 
(1 Dozen) 


2 Gills of Milk 44 Pound of Graham 


14 Ounce of Sirup Flour 

14 Ounce of Salt 14 Pound of Rye 
% Ounce of Butter Flour 

44 Ounce of Yeast 1 Egg 


The butter and the sirup to be thor- 
oughly mixed; dissolve the yeast in milk 
and pour into the mixture; add the egg 
gradually; then add the Graham flour 
mixed with the rye flour and salt. 

Bake in a hot oven. 
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The New Muffin Mixtures 


HE wheat-substitute recipes given below 

show that a wide variety of combinations is 
possible even when limited to the use of a few 
substitutes, All the combinations are good. In 
nearly all cases a combination of substitutes 
makes a better product than the use of only one 
substitute. Muffins containing oats have a 
particularly pleasant flavor. Other substitutes 
used with buckwheat will improve the flavor. 

When using oats mix them with the other 
sifted dry ingredients. When cornmeal is used 
mix—do not sift—the ingredients. 

These recipes make twenty-four small muf- 
fins, three of which make a two-ounce serving, 
or eight very large muffins. All these muffins 
may be made by this one recipe for all ingre- 
dients, except the flours, which may be added in 
the combinations and quantities given below. 


1 Cupful of Milk 2 

1 Tablespoonful of Fat 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sirup 


Eggs 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Add to the cupful of milk the melted fat, the 
sirup, and the eggs slightly beaten; sift the 
salt, baking powder and flour together. Use a 
coarse sieve so that no part of the flour is 
wasted. Combine the two mixtures, stirring 
lightly without beating. Bake in a hot oven for 
from twenty to thirty minutes, depending upon 
the size of the muffins. 


BARLEY AND OaTS 
114 Cupfuls of Barley 34 Cupful of Ground 
Flour Rolled Oats 
BUCKWHEAT AND OATS 
1 Cupful of Buckwheat 34 Cupful of Ground Oats 
BARLEY AND CORN 
214 Cupfuls of Barley 4% Cupful of Corn Flour 
lour 
GROUND ROLLED OATS AND CORN FLOUR 
34 Cupful of Ground 1 Cupful of Corn Flour 
Rolled Oats , 
OATMEAL AND CORN FLOUR 
¥ Cupful of Ground 12g Cupfuls of Corn 
Oat meal Flour 
BUCKWHEAT AND BARLEY 
1 Cupful of Buckwheat 114% Cupfuls of Barley 


RICE AND BUCKWHEAT 


3¢ Cupful of Rice Flour 1 Cupful of Buckwheat 


RICE AND ROLLED OaTs 
1 Cupful of Rice Flour 1 Cupful of Ground 
Rolled Oats 
RICE AND BARLEY 
1 Cupful of Rice Flour 1144 Cupfuls of Barley 
Flour 

BUCKWHEAT AND CORN FLOUR 

lg Cupful of Buckwheat 1% Cupfuls of Corn 
Flour 


BuCKWHEAT AND ROLLED Oats 
¥g Cupful of Buckwheat 114 Cupfuls of Ground 
Rolled Oats 
BARLEY AND CORN FLOUR 


114 Cupfuls of Barley 1 Cupful of Corn Flour 


Three Summer Pies 


Rice Pie Crust 


INE a greased pie pan with cold boiled rice, 
bringing the rice well over the edge of the 
pan and shaping it with a spoon dipped in milk. 
Bake the crust in a moderate oven until it is 
slightly brown. Use the crust like any pastry 
for a one-crust pie. Rice has a natural affinity 
for the things that usually constitute pie fillings. 


Sour-Milk Pie 


1 Cupful of Buttermilk 34 Cupful of Maple 
or Thick Clabbered Sirup 
Milk 2 Egg Yolks, Beaten 
2 TablespoonfulsofCorn- 1 Lemon, Juice and 
starch, Mixed With Grated Rind 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cold 1 Tablespoonful of 
Water Melted Butter 
EAT the milk in a double boiler. When it is 
warm, add the cornstarch mixed with cold 
water. Cook the mixture until it is thick, and 
add the other ingredients. Cook the mixture 
until it is clear. Turn it into a baked crust 
made with rice, cover it with meringue and bake 
it in a slow oven for twenty-five minutes. 


Meringue 


Whites of 2 Eggs 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Maple Sirup 
Beat the egg whites until they are stiff; add 
the sirup gradually, and then the vanilla. 


Y{ Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 


Cottage-Cheese Pie 


Yolks of 2 Eggs, Beaten 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Butter 


1 Cupful of Cottage 
Cheese 
¥% Cupful of Maple 


irup Salt 
2g Cupful of Milk 4 Teaspoonful of 


Vanilla 


IX the ingredients in the order given. Bake 
the pie in one crust made of rice. Cool it 
slightly, cover it with meringue, and brown. 
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heat in [hese Dishes 


Try These Twelve Summer Dainties and be a Patriot 





Ribbon Sandwiches 


IX three tablespoonfuls of guava jelly 

with one package of dry cottage cheese; 
spread alternately on thin slices of brown bread 
and barley bread; cut off the crust and press 
the sandwiches firmly together. When sliced 
down the sandwiches will be in stripes. By 
omitting the filling these stripes may be cut 
into halves and quarters and put together with 
the filling to make a checkerboard effect. Serve 
with whole or stuffed olives. 





Luncheon Sandwiches 


N EQUAL number of slices of dark and 
light conservation bread is sliced thin. 
Spread the light slices with chopped olives and 
small cucumber pickles mixed with mayonnaise; 
then spread the dark slices with cream cheese, 
mixed with chopped olives. A filling of rasp- 
berry jam in some of the white sandwiches 
would add another color touch. 


Basket Sandwiches 


ITH a little milk moisten cottage cheese, 

mix with finely chopped preserved ginger 
to spread between slices of dark conservation 
bread, or mix with currant jelly to place be- 
tween the light slices. Grated maple sugar on 
buttered slices and lemon butter make two 
other good fillings for these sandwiches. 








By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 





A Flourless Pound Cake 


AKE two cupfuls of corn meal, half a cupful of cornstarch, five tea- 

spoonfuls of baking powder and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt 
and sift all together four times. Cream a cupful of sugar with half a 
cupful of butter substitute; add three whole eggs, one at a time; beat 
until smooth; stir in half a cupful of seeded raisins, two teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla and half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg; add the corn meal, 
alternating with a quarter of a cupful of milk; pour into a pan lined 
with greased paper; bake in a moderate oven for about fifty minutes. 





A Crustless Pie—Lemon Meringue 


IX three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful 

of salt and the juice and grated rind of two lemons with two cup- 
fuls of hot water; bring to a boil and add five tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch dissolved in cold milk, stirring constantly. Cook on a low fire for 
about five minutes, then add the well-beaten yolks of three eggs; stir 
briskly and cook for four minutes. Pour into a pie pan rinsed with cold 
water and cool. Beat the whites of the eggs stiff, add two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, spread over the pie; brown on top shelf of the oven. 


\coaitemang 


The New Sandwich Bread That Looks Like Cake 


AKE a round loaf of barley bread, trim off all the crust and cut 

the loaf into four slices across. Cover the bottom slice with flaked 
salmon mixed with mayonnaise and cover this with a second slice of 
bread. On top of this spread chopped hard-boiled eggs seasoned with 
salt, pepper and prepared mustard; cover with the third slice of bread 
and spread with chopped olives; cover with the remaining slice of bread. 
Cover the sandwich cake with cream cheese moistened with milk; spread 
it over the cake like boiled frosting. Decorate With nuts. 











Barley-Bread Sandwiches 


UT thin slices from a loaf of barley bread 

and spread with mustard butter. To make 
the butter, cream two tablespoonfuls of butter 
substitute, then mix it with one teaspoonful of 
prepared mustard and a little paprika pepper. 
Cut the sandwiches into finger lengths and 
serve with sardines and mixed relishes. Carrot 
marmalade or one of the other vegetable con- 
serves now becoming popular would aiso make 
a good filling. 





Fisherman’s Sandwiches 


SE thin slices cut from a loaf of bread made 

of unbolted rye flour. Peel one medium 
sized cucumber and chop it fine; add salt, pep- 
per and half a package of Neufchatel cheese. 
On each slice of the bread spread an equal quan- 
tity of the mixture; cover with another slice of 
bread and butter and press lightly together; 
cut the crusts from the sandwiches. Serve with 
stuffed, rolled, boneless sardines garnished with 
chopped pimiento and green parsley. A fish- 
paste sandwich filling and cucumber salad might 
be substituted. 





Watercress Sandwiches 


UT crisp watercress leaves between thin 

slices of barley bread, and on the watercress 
put some minced canned pimiento; cover with 
mayonnaise. Garnish the dish with watercress. 
Shredded lettuce and minced boiled red rad- 
ishes combined with mayonnaise will also make 
a tasty and unusual filling. 





Three Sugarless Fruit Icings to Spread on Three Cakes Made From One Mixed-Flour Batter 





zl 


REAM a quarter of a cupful of butter substitute and 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar together until soft; 
add the yolks of two eggs, one at a time, beating each egg in 
well; sieve one cupful of oat flour, one cupful of barley flour, 
a quarter of a cupful of cornstarch and three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Add this and three-quarters of a cupful 
of milk to the cake mixture and the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Divide this mixture into three portions; flavor each 
one respectively with orange, almond and vanilla, and bake. 


REpD-CuRRANT FEATHER Icinc: Break the whites of two 
eggs into a large flat platter; add a glass of red-currant jelly 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Whip with a wire whip for 
about twenty minutes. Strawberry jelly would give the 
same rose-pink color effect. 

Ratsmn CreaM Ictnc: Cook one cupful and a half of light 
corn sirup until it will thread. Pour gradually, boiling hot, 
on the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs; add a cupful of 
chopped seeded raisins. Beat constantly until cold. 


GoosEBERRY GELATIN CREAM: Dissolve a teaspoonful 
of gelatin by soaking it in cold water and melting it over 
hot water. Put into a saucepan a cupful of fruit sirup from 
a jar of preserved gooseberries, bring to a boil, remove | 
from the fire, and add the gelatin, one tablespoonful of sugar | 
and a tablespoonful of grated orange peel; strain through a 
fine sieve into a bowl surrounded with pounded ice and salt, 
whip with a wire egg beater till stiff, then stir in a cupful 
of the gooseberries. 
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What its Problems 
are and How They 
are Being Met 


Where Will Kitchens Be? 


A NALK of a shortage of labor is on every- 
body’s tongue these days, yet few know, 
what is the fact, that reports made 

through Government agencies indicate that the 
greatest shortage of women workers is in do- 
mestics. Linked to this is the other fact that 
women in domestic service in their own homes— 
wives and mothers—are feeling more and more 
called to render larger war service outside their 
homes. One result is certain—what is happen- 
ing now will force more and more women to the 
choice of giving up all else for domestic service 
or readjusting their homes so as to require much 
less kitchen work in them, or none at all. 

Already this is coming about. Thousands of 
women—on farms as well as in cities—are strug- 
gling along without their accustomed “help,” 
while others are taking refuge in apartments, 
boarding houses and restaurants. 

England is already far along the road toward 
so-called community kitchens. These kitchens 
have rapidly multiplied and expanded because 
they have proved themselves more economical 
in the use of food, fuel, equipment and labor. 
At them the people obtain and take away to be 
eaten at home such things as these: Mutton 
broth, two cents; mutton pie, six cents; cheese 
cutlet, four cents; sirup roll, two cents; roast 
meat, ten cents; potatoes, two cents, etc. 

We in America are farther from exclusive 
dependence upon our home kitchen than is 
generally realized, particularly in cities. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and, more recently, 
vast numbers of women are eating their midday 
meals at commercial or factory lunch rooms and 
restaurants. Other thousands in centers of war 
work are eating one or more meals daily away 
from their homes. More than a million of our 
young men are eating three meals a day at 
community dining rooms, the Army camp mess 
halls. Yet it is said that men are the obstacles 
making impossible any other system than the 
home kitchen! 

The situation has reached the point where 
inquiry is being made as to the extent and 
possibilities of existing cooked food service. 
Hundreds of school lunch rooms are giving thou- 
sands of children better nourishment than they 
get in the home kitchens. Women of the Red 
Cross refreshment divisions are learning some- 
thing of group feeding. 

Conditions are changing before our eyes. 
Economic pressure and the demand of the war 
are certain to continue the process. The real 
question is how we shall adapt ourselves to them. 
Each woman can contribute toward the answer, 
and doubtless this will depend largely upon 
whether she thinks it is essential to maintain 
the home kitchen at all costs or not. 
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Sb: war has already changed and will even more definitely change 
the thought and life of the American woman. Entirely new prob- 
lems will be hers: new duties will call: new ideas will supplant the 
old: a larger housekeeping is here. These all call for a wider horizon 
for every woman, for she will have to take her place and play her part 
in the movement. On this page an effort will be made to explain the 
questions already here and those looming up, and to show how they 
‘are expanding the field of women’s activities. 


—Tue Epiror. 








The Housekeeper’s Dollar 


UR Government is learning in the emer- 

gency of war that the purchasing power of 
the American housewife is one of the mightiest 
forces in this country, and is trying to direct 
this enormous power to war purposes. Here are 
a few instances which point to the possibilities 
along this line: 

Many farmers have been saved from heavy 
loss, the waste of great quantities of potatoes 
has been averted and tons of other foods re- 
leased for shipment to Europe by the campaign 
just closing for large consumption of potatoes 
by everyone. The results attained were due 
more to success in enlisting the housekeeper’s 
dollar in the purchase of more potatoes than to 
anything else. 

The authorities of the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture saw the 
means of releasing other quantities of food for 
Europe by a larger use of skim milk, a great 


by-product of butter making. Through the 
coéperation of many agencies, governmental 
and otherwise, an enormous increase in the mak- 
ing and eating of cottage cheese made from 
skim milk has already been effected in the 
United States. Here again it was the enlist- 
ment of the housekeeper’s dollar which counted 
for most. 

Now it is desired to stimulate the demand for 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables, so that these 
food products will be turned out in enormous 
quantities in commercial establishments and 
result in the utilization of food that otherwise 
might go to waste, and in great economies in 
railroad freights. Accordingly the housekeeping 
woman is being urged to ask for and buy these 
dehydrated foods—in a word, to do this sum- 
mer, with her dollar, what no force or agency at 
the direct disposition of the United States Gov- 
ernment can do. 


Farm Women in Business 


ARM women have always been called upon 

to produce food and food products and this 
year are asked to redouble their efforts, but only 
recently has it been recognized that their pro- 
duction could and should be placed on a busi- 
ness -basis. 

For example, women who are, in position to 
can more fruits and vegetables this year than 
are needed for home use are now urged not only 
to plan just what they will do, but to get now, 
in advance of canning, orders for such goods. 
To do this, farm women should study their 
markets and learn: 

What grades and kinds of canned goods are 
in demand commercially, how they should be 
packed, the prices offered and how to stand- 
ardize and grade home-canned goods for the 
commercial market. 


As very small lots of canned goods, jams and 
jellies are not usually easily sold, the best way 
is for a number of women to get together—as 
many farmers have found it profitable to do— 
pool their production and market their products 
jointly. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Markets of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and local men and women agents of the state 
colleges of agriculture are always ready to help 
farm women with individual or collective mar- 
keting of their products. 

Another helpful agency for farm women in 
business is the system of motor-truck routes 
which the Post Office Department is rapidly 
establishing to give quicker and more direct 
transportation of goods by parcel post between 
farm and city. 


New Jobs for New Women 


EFORE considering some of the newest 
opportunities that the war is opening to 
women already trained or willing to equip 
themselves for special work, read these para- 
graphs: Y 
“The pitifulness of the unprepared women 
and the cruelty of casting them out on the 
world to earn a living at a time of life when it 
is too late to prepare, and with no fitness for 
needed service, is the crime against the young 
women of the past and the weakness of woman’s 
position to-day. 

“It is no use to want to shake one’s fist in 
the face of the past; the thing to be done is 
to change the whole attitude of public opinion 
in regard to labor, its dignity and power, and 
then open up the world of service freely to 
those who have the will to take it.” 

They are the words of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, chairman of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense. Doctor 
Shaw’s committee is not only leading the mo- 
bilization of the woman power of America, but 
is the strongest force in America to-day for 
advancing the opportunity and recognition of 
women. 

Now, here are a few of the newest ways in 
which women are invited to serve themselves 
and their country too: 

Munition plants are asking for qualified 
women as clerks in positions formerly open only 
to men. 

Factories are now employing women welfare 
executives instead of men exclusively. 

Women trained as statisticians are called-for 
by the United States Government. 

Examinations for positions in fermentation 
mycology have been offered to women by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

The War Department has made women 
eligible as code clerks if they have had three 
months’ training with specified tabulating 
equipment. 

The Surgeon General of the Army has called 
for one hundred women bacteriologists to take 
the places of men who are now in cantonment 
laboratories. 

The Red Cross is accepting, when in prop- 
erly authorized, organized and financed units, 
women for service in France as nurses, dieti- 
tians, physicians, secretaries and social workers. 

For the ‘‘Community Councils,’ which the 
Government wishes organized in every school 
district, secretaries and executives will be 
needed. An Eastern university is accordingly 

giving, this summer, a new national service 
course to instruct both men and women in the 
organization and work of wartime community 
centers. 








missions on Training Camp Activities de- 

sire to correct the erroneous impression 
which may have been gained from the editorial 
“*Let the Soldier be a Soldier,” in THE LApIEs’ 
Home Journat for May. Most decidedly the 
public is not spoiling the American soldier and 
sailor. The time has not ‘‘come for the public 
to ‘keep hands off’ our men in service.”’ The 
entertainment of fighters in private homes has 
not only not “‘resulted to the detriment of the 
men,” but has been a great positive factor in the 
upbuilding and maintaining of morale. Indeed, 
the Government valued this particular service 
so highly that over twelve months ago it asked 
the Recreation Association of America to as- 
sume the necessary task of developing it—as a 
natural accompaniment of the Association’s 
other important work of establishing soldiers’ 
and sailors’ clubs in towns near camps and in 
a dozen other ways of fitting the man to the 
community. 

All this work, carried on under the name of 
““War Camp Community Service,” is vital to 
military efficiency. It is under the direct super- 
vision of the Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities, the body officially responsible not 
only for the work of the War Camp Community 
Service, but for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Knights of Columbus, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Amercan Library Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association and all 
the other organizations which are doing such 
splendid work within camps. 

There have been, of course, in the entertain- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of men in private 
homes some instances of hospitality overdone 


"Tiss War and Navy Departments Com- 


GED 
the 


By Raymond B. Fosdick 


Chairman of the War ana Navy Departments Commissions on Training Camp Activities 


or taken advantage of. They are by no means 
typical. There have been some women who 
have unwisely flooded the soldiers with sweets 
and other foods and unnecessary “‘ comforts’’and 
who have written doleful letters to their boys. 
These things and the ‘‘godmother’”’ idea are 
justifiably discouraged by THe Laptes’ Home 
JOURNAL. ° 

But there should be a sharp distinction drawn 
in the minds of the women of America between 
mere sentimentality toward the soldier and the 
organized hospitality which is supervised by the 
Government. For this organizing of a whole- 
some public spirit toward the soldiers, this mak- 
ing clean and attractive the city environments 
of the camps, this preservation of home ideals 
among the boys who are going to war, is an 
important part of the larger program of the 
commissions, which embraces the eradication of 
vice, not only by repression but by substitution 
of recreation and amusement which is healthful 
and attractive. 


T IS the women of America who have been 

playing and should continue to play theleading 
role in this work. They can serve best through 
the War Camp Community Service, which is 
doing as effective a piece of work for soldiers 
outside the camps as the many other organiza- 
tions are doing inside. Indeed, this work is 
extremely important, for without it obviously 
much of the good results accomplished by ac- 
tivities within the camps would be nullified. 
Soldiers or sailors on leave or “‘liberty”’ demand 
many kinds of attractive diversion. From the 
first the Government policy has been to meet 
this demand. 


In the very beginning the Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities, realizing that one of 
their greatest problems was the adjustment of 
social conditions arising from the proximity 
of camps to cities and from the shore leave of 
thousands of sailors, turned over to the Recrea- 
tion Association of America the responsibility 
of fitting the men to the communities. 

This organization was equal to the occasion. 
It sent out members of its staff to all cities in 
the United States that were adjacent to camps 
or cantonments under construction, with in- 
structions to mobilize the hospitality of these 
places to aid the men of our new Army and Navy. 
The chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
rotary clubs, fraternal organizations, churches 
and similar organizations were told what they 
could do toward making their communities at- 
tractive and safe for soldiers and sailors. 

It was the beginning of the biggest ‘get- 
together’? movement in history. It changed the 
attitude of hundreds of cities and towns. The 
question ‘‘What can the soldiers do for us?” 
soon changed to ‘‘What can we do for the 
soldiers?” 

This fitting of the man to the community was 
done in a systematic way. Census cards have 
long since been secured with the help of the 
commanding officers of the camps. On each 
one is a man’s name, his church and his frater- 
nity, college, professional or trade affiliations— 
all of which make it possible to put him in 
touch with groups of congenial people. The 
man’s hobby or favorite recreation is also indi- 
cated on the card; and these data make it pos- 
sible for those who entertain him to give a 
personal touch to their hospitality. 








This is merely a detail, however, to indicate 
the thoroughness of the system. One of the 
first evidences of a city’s hospitality that the 
fighting man on leave sees is the Service 
Clubs—the Khaki Clubs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Clubs, and the like—where a man’s pass, as the 
notices read, is his uniform. It is likewise his 
guaranty of welcome. He has come to realize 
that these clubs are his rightful headquarters, 
that their privileges are his just as much as 
though he had a card of membership and paid 
regular dues. Many of theclubs offer billiards 
and pool; gymnasiums, shower baths, and even 
swimming pools. At others there is informal 
dancing every evening, or French lessons, 
“sings” and occasional entertainments. Some 
of them have sleeping accommodations at ex- 
tremely moderate rates—a man in uniform can 
get a bath and a night’s lodging for as little as 
twenty-five cents. 


HERE have been over 200 communities thus 

organized. The trained field secretaries of the 
Recreation Association of America number over 
150, with hundreds more volunteer workers. 
The Association has financed over 150 clubs and 
has stimulated local organizations to establish 
at least 500 more. 

Let me repeat: We want no sentimentality. 
We want no pink teas. We do not want the 
troops fussed over by folks who have nothing 
better to do. Our soldiers and sailors are being 
fitted to fight, and we are interested only in 
things which will better prepare them. An 
army in fighting trim is a contented army, and 
contentment for the average man cannot be 
maintained without the normal relations of life. 
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““Of all the good sayings I see 
With this I most fully agree. 
Such words are the best, 
For they sweetly suggest 
A Campbell’s Soup banquet for me.” 
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Why your first Home Card advises—‘Use soups more 


Because good soup is not a “frill” nor an “extra”, but a nour- 
ishing health-giving food which should be eaten by every family 
every day —a fact well recognized by the highest dietary authorities. 


You are in line with the urgent food requirements of our 
Government, and at the same time you meet an essential health 
requirement of your family in a most practical way through the 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is tempting, nutritious and, in the fullest sense, 
economical. 


It combines a substantial abundance of delicious vege- 
tables with fine herbs, strength-giving cereals and a rich 
stock made from selected beef. 


We use choice large white potatoes, sweet yellow tur- 
nips, tender Chantenay carrots, small peas, baby lima 
beans and Country Gentleman corn. We include Dutch 
cabbage, juicy green okra, the best of tomatoes, celery 
and parsley. We add alphabet macaroni, rice, barley, a 
bit of leek and onion and sufficient sweet red peppers 


to complete the tasty flavoring. 


You could not gather all these choice vegetables — 
even from a garden of your own—and produce such a 
well-balanced combination in any home-made soup. No 
home kitchen could produce such a soup at anything 
like so low a cost. 


To yield full nutritive value and the most agreeable 
flavor, soup should be made from especially selected 
materials blended in accurate proportions. 


You obtain in this wholesome soup exactly the food 
elements most often neglected yet positively necessary 
to a well regulated and invigorating diet. In a word, 
you get high food-value at low cost. 


Let your grocer supply you with a dozen or more at a time, thus saving extra deliveries 


and needless delay. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


VOOR POR 





12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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= me Get the Genuine 
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Saas 3 n Every Original Bottle 
NORMA TALMADGE 


Proper Shampooing is what makes your 
hair beautiful. It brings out all the real 
life, lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why lead- 
ing motion picture stars, theatrical peo- 
ple, and discriminating women use 


WATKING 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless prod- 
uct cannot possibly injure, and does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and has the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than 
it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair 
fineand silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug store, and a 50 cent bottle 
should last for months. 


If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle 
will be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for Children. 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








An Easier 
Quicker Way to Iron 


_ Try the Imperial Self-Heating Iron! It saves 
time, energy and fuel. Makes ironing a pleasant 
uty. No tiresome changing of irons. Instead— 
a steady, even heat which produces perfect finish. 


IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING IRON 


Handle never gets hot. No iron-holders—no 
wax pads—no wires—no tubes to annoy. Simply 
and durably made. Odorless. Economically heated 
by gasoline or kerosene. Easily cleaned. Fuel tank 
out of way. Backed by guarantee of the world's 
largest manufacturers of Self-Heating Irons. 

A wonderful household convenience, splendid for 
traveling. May be used assmall gas stove for many 
urposes. Thousands givyng satisfactory service. 
ree Booklet, ‘“* Modern Ironing,” sent on request. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
1226 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Reliable Agents should get our Attractive Proposition 
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O THE question, ‘‘ Howmuch 
time can you give to the war 
work?” I always answer: 
“All my time.” I put in all 
my time, being an American. 
This activity of citizenship 
was born in me, bred in the 
bone by ancestors who felt 
their personal responsibility 
to the community in which 

they lived. Some people have rather ridiculed 

this sense of personal importance as provincial. 

It has seemed to belong in a sense to the “‘ small- 

town man,” the rural man, the man who takes 

himself seriously. 

I really am all for taking myself seriously. I 
believe in appreciating what a wonderful thing 
it is to be a human being, and I have a great 
admiration for people who take themselves 
seriously as children of God. It surely is a 
wonderful thing to be born and to live in a 
world so full of marvels. The person who does 
not in this sense take himself seriously may 
fairly be set down as light-minded. 

We whose grandfathers settled the Middle 
West inherited a certain self-importance, doubt- 
less, from the fact that the people who emi- 
grated from the older states carried with them 
much realization of the importance and the 
gravity of their tasks, and each man felt ‘‘the 
weight of a nation” on his shoulders. 

Each man and each 
woman was a very live 

















knew that politics and graft were rampant, and 
we were soberly advised to make all the money 
we could and stop worrying about the country. 

I admit that I tried to take this advice, since 
I saw, with preternatural clearness for a woman, 
that I couldn’t do much to change the iniquities 
of politics, and since society seemed bent upon 
instituting a new and different régime from that 
demanding grandfather’s “blacks” and grand- 
mother’s lace veil. But I took it reluctantly, 
wishing all the time that I might be consciously 
important to my country; that I might live 
somewhere where it would make a difference 
whether or not I put on my lace veil and went 
to the meeting house. 


IKE Mr. Turveydrop, I desired to ‘“‘show my- 
self about town” as a sort of public duty to 
society. But things had got beyond the type of 
folks I was raised with. We had become a very 
light-minded, humorous, high-rolling commu- 
nity—there really was nobody who was feel- 
ing his importance as a moral pillar of society. 
The important people were first and always 
those who had money. Then there were the 
political bosses. The rest of us were a negligible 
quantity. 

So, with many of my humble neighbors, I 
actually enjoy the new sense of importance that 
attaches to a citizen once more. I can take out 
my early teachings and use them again without 





factor in the new civili- 
zation. Their homes 
represented whatever of 
Christian culture they 
were able to set up in 
the new country, and 
they could not but feel 
that their example and 
influence counted for 
much in a sparsely set- 
tled district where con- 
ditions were wild and 
surroundings rude in- 
deed. 

We took a little jour- 
ney lately to the Illinois 
village in which my 
mother was born and we 
walked a bit solemnly 
around the New Eng- 
land cottage my grand- 
father built there. It 
was a very tiny village, 
and it has not grown 
any these fifty or sixty 
years, 


UT there was a ré- 

gime of civilization 
there to which I may 
well trace my ardent 
patriotism, because out 
there in the ‘‘ Far West,” 
as they considered it, a 
few people had estab- 
lished a ‘‘ plant” of real 
and true Americanism. 
The country was young, 
the men who had come 
to open it up were full 
of a sense of the impor- 
tance of the job, and 
they were determined to 
carry to their new loca- 
tion their best ideals of 
democracy. 

They may have been 
“‘taking themselves 
seriously,” butit worked 
pretty well. They did 
establish a little center 
of real culture, of gen- 
uine plain living and 
high thinking, that left 
a lasting mark in suc- 
ceeding generations. 

It was important that 
grandfather should put 
on his ‘‘blacks’’ on 
Sunday, having hitched 
Tom and Bill, the two 
fat white horses, to the 
“rockaway,” and drive 
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There is a very strange misapprehension in 
the human mind about provincialism. It really 
means exactly the opposite from the thing most 
people think. You do not broaden your sphere 
by travel. You narrow the world by going 
around it. You feel your smallness more in a 
great city than any place else. Crowds inex- 
pressibly dwarf people. It is when you are on 
your native heath that you really expand. 

Try to remember this about your children. 
They are actual forces in the universe and their 
greatest possibility is when they are under your 
hands waiting for the impressions you alone 
can give them. Do not fret, then, if you are 
wishing to do Red Cross or surgical dressings 
every afternoon in your intense wish to help 
with the actual war work, if you are kept at 
home by children. Every moment in a real 
American home these days may be a moment 
spentin national defense. Thereare many ways 
of fighting the Kaiser. 


O*% THE wall at our surgical dressings 
rooms—and I love to do surgical dressings; 
it is beautiful, easy and fascinating work; there 
is no special credit in doing it, since it really in- 
volves no great effort though it isso very impor- 
tant—is a tablet hanging, with a pencil. Above 
it is the inscription: 
“Anybody willing to volunteer to take care 
of childwen in the rest rooms while mothers sew, 
please register here.” 
So far—andthe tablet 





AS I GO ON MY WAY 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Y LIFE shall touch a dozen lives before this day 

is done— 
Leave countless marks for good or ill ere sets this eve- 
ning’s sun. 
Shall fair or foul its imprint prove, on those my life shall 
hail? 
Shall benison my impress be, or shall a blight prevail? 


When to the last great reckoning the lives I meet 
must go, 
Shall this wee, fleeting touch cf mine have added joy 
or woe? 
Shall He who looks their records o’er—of name and 
time and place— 
Say: “Here a blessed influence came,” or “ Here is 
evil’s trace”? 


From out each point of contact of my life with other lives 
Flows ever that which helps the one who for the sum- 
mit strives. 
The troubled souls encountered—does it sweeten with 
its touch, 
Or does it more embitter those embittered overmuch. 


Does love through every handclasp flow in sympathy’s 
caress ? 
Do those that I have greeted know a newborn hope- 
fulness? 
Are tolerance and charity the keynote of my song 
As I go plodding onward with earth’s eager, anxious 
throng? 


My life must touch a million lives in some way ere I go 
From this dear world of struggle to the land I do not 

know. 
So this the wish I always wish, the prayer I ever pray: 
Let my life help the other lives it touches by the way! 








grandmother to church 

in her silk frock, her 

fringed shawl and her fine black bonnet with its 
lace veil. This was very seemly. The church 
was in walking distance, but it appeared more 
dignified for a pillar of society to ride. 


V HY shouldn’t I have inherited some of 

this sense of responsibility? Grandfather 
and grandmother felt it their boundless duty to 
‘‘appear” before the little community in the 
attitude of defenders of the faith in which they 
lived; and this faith was the faith of the found- 
ers of our Republic, the idea that what a man is, 
rather than what he has, is the important item 
in a government of, for and by the people. 

I do not think that this was bumptious or 
even quaint. I believe it is the proper attitude 
for people in a democracy to hold; and I think 
that when they lose this consciousness of citi- 
zenship it is a bad sign for the country. 

The people I knew in my earliest years were 
all people in touch with a new country. Schools, 
churches, all institutions were new, and every 
citizen was in a way responsible for their 
success. 

I lived to see this early enthusiasm fade and 
fail considerably under changing social and 
political régimes, until it was rather a popular 
joke for a man or a woman to declare that he or 
she felt any special call to “save the country.” 

A shrug of the shoulders would more than 
likely greet such a declaration, since everybody 


has hung there many 
weeks—not one single 
woman has ever volun- 
teered. I think I am 
going to, though I am 
not very successful with 
babies. Children donot 
like me unless they are 
unusually bright. Iam 
ashamed of this confes- 
sion; it does not speak 
well for me, but I am 
incurably truthful and 
make these admissions 
whether they are dam- 
aging or not. 

I say I do not have 
great success in caring 
for other people’s chil- 
dren. I took my turn 
at our Chautauqua rest 
room one year. Wede- 
cided that it was a 
public duty to care for 
the babies of tired 
mothers and allow the 
mothers to hear the pro- 
grams; so I, feeling my 
inability rather keenly, 
undertook to serve my 
turn. 

With my usual bad 
luck I encountered a 
male child of uncertain 
age and temper and, in 
spite of all I could do, 
he almost broke up the 
meeting. 





‘TILL, just asa test of 
actual patriotism, I 
mean to write my name 
onthat tablet someday, 
to show that there isone 
woman who will try to 
corral the infancy ofour 
citizenship while the 
mothers roll bandages. 
I love to roll bandages 
and I do not love to 
take care of babies; but 
I recognize both as war 
work. 

The important serv- 
ice in this, however, 
would beto the mothers, 
in giving them the 
longed-for opportunity 
for a change from the 
nursery to work which 
at least seems more ac- 
tive war work than the 
simple care of their own 








being made fun of. I can help “‘save the coun- 
try’’ without being snubbed, and I can take 
myself seriously without being made the sub- 
ject of a sophisticated joke. 

Consequently, I am replying to the question 
“How much time can you give to war activi- 
ties?’”’: ‘All my time.” 

I like living in this consciousness of service. 
I like feeling that I am working for the general 
good and that I am keeping house and caring 
for my family ‘‘for Uncle Sam.” 

I have three grandchildren. I hope to see 
them grow into good American citizens. Iam 
hoping that ‘‘after the war’ the chances for 
them to do so will be better than they have 
been for a generation past. 

It is very well for all people who have children 
around them to consider that the education of 
those children is important war work. It is well 
for us to realize that keeping the home atmos- 
phere at its best is important war work. 


V HEN I go into the little village I mentioned 
''¥ above, these days, I do not find the alert- 
ness, the precision, the extreme neatness and 
attention to detail in gardens, shrubbery, fences 
and housekeeping that prevailed there~ when 
the early settlers felt themselves responsible for 
the tone of the community. This is because the 
dwellers in the village now have narrowed their 
perspective. 


children. Caring for the 

young of the race is a 
most arduous task. God knew what he was 
doing when he invented mother love. It had 
to be inexhaustible—and it is. 

But nothing after God’s infinite love helps a 
mother more, in the hours that might be spent 
in actual vexation over being ‘‘tied down” and 
unable to participate in active war work, than a 
full realization of the importance of training the 
young citizenship of America. A generation 
soon passes; if we lose the flower of our man- 
hood in the war we must have millions of young 
American citizens coming on to take their places. 

There are still some women in America who 
are hiding behind household duties to avoid 
active war service. You are not doing war 
service if you are “keeping house as usual.” 
You are working for the Kaiser if you are still 
scrubbing and scouring and keeping up style in 
your household. These are wartimes, and it is 
unpatriotic to “keep house as usual.” 

The threat of autocracy has awakened us all 
to a renewed sense of self-importance, which is 
a spur to patriotism. The person who these 
days is taking himself seriously, taking his work 
seriously, taking every sacrifice seriously is 
building for the Republic, which just now is 
taking itself and the principles on which it was 
founded more seriously than ever before. 
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A Capital Party 


HIS party was planned by an 
office force for a young lady who 
had taken the Civil Service 
examination and was soon to leave 
for a position in Washington. 

This party idea could be adapted 
for use in any state by using games 
appropriate to the states crossed in 
going from the home town to the 
nation’s capital. For instance, any 
state’s insignia could take the place 
of the pine tree of Maine, where this 
party was given. 





lew Summer Parties 
By Virginia Hunt. 





Dinner Cards of All the Allies 


Between the courses everyone en- 
joyed singing garden song parodies. 
The words of one, sung to “I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad,” 
were particularly appropriate: 


We've been working in the garden all 
the livelong day. 

We’ve been working in the garden just 
to keep the weeds away. 

Don’t you hear the Allies crying: ‘‘ Feed 
us or we fall!’’? 

Don’t you hear Columbia answer: 
‘*We’ll provide for all’’? 

Sing a song of gardens; peas and beans 
and corn, 

Cabbage and potatoes shall drop from 
Plenty’s horn: 





The invitations were in the form of tick- 
ets for an excursion on the “Capital Rail- 
road,” with directions to apply at a certain 
place for further information. When the 
guests appeared at the appointed time and 
place leaflets tied in red ribbon and orna- 
mented with flag seals were given out. On 
its pages the following information was dis- 
tributed: 


SPECIAL EXCURSION 


ON THE 
CAPITAL RAILROAD 
FROM THE 
CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF 
MAINE 


TO THE 
UNITED STATES CAPITAL 
ITINERARY AND DaTA ON INSIDE PAGEs; FoR 
COMPLETE ROUTING SEE TIME-TABLE 


DATA AND SPECIAL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
CAPITAL EXCURSION 





OR patriotic affairs, the assorted set of place- 
cards of all the Allies, three of which are 
illustrated, are very pleasing. The shield design 
below has assorted historic questions with an- 
swers concealed; the Army, the Navy and the 
Red Cross have designs that are all their own. 


HERE Victory leads Old Glory’ll go, 

In the Land of Lafayette and Rochambeaux. 
On the peak of the hill, in the heat of the fight, 
Old Glory champions the cause that is right. 


The French Tricolor stemmed the tide 
At the Marne, and bravely bore 

Its colors on and crowned their arms 
With glory evermore. 


Britannia rules the wave, it’s true, 

But the Tommies have shown what they can do 
On land; andsorry indeed is the Kaiser when 
He disputes the rule of British men. 


Food forall the nations. See, the flag’s unfurled ! 
Come and join the colors of the host that feeds 
the world. 


After the toasts apropos of food produc- 
tion and conservation, every woman felt the 
possibilities of her own garden, even if it 
was of postage-stamp area—felt that she 
must not, this summer, join the rocking- 
chair brigade, but must answer the call of 
her flag and make her garden flourish like a 
green bay tree. 

To supplement such a program there’s 
the new 

GARDEN SONG 
(Written to the tune of ‘‘Over There’’) 
Johnnie get your hoe, get your hoe, get your hoe; 
Mary dig your row, dig your row, dig your row; 
Down to business, girls and boys, 
Learn to know the gardener’s joys, 
Uncle Sam’s in need, pull the weed, plant the 





seed, 
While the sunbeams lurk do not shirk, 





FARE INCLUDES ALL LUNCHES AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT 
A. Entertainment at State Capital Before Leaving 
(The Pine Tree Contest) 


B. The train will make the following special stop- 
overs, and entertainment will be furnished passen- 
gers as per the following program: 


Massachusetts . . . A‘“‘T’’ Party 
Connecticut . . . Nutmeg Race 
New York . . Tour of Restaurants 
Pennsylvania . “Striking Ore” 
Maryland . . . Coon Hunt 


ARRIVAL 


AT 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HoovER LUNCH 
AT 
‘“WHITE HOUSE” 


THE RETURN TRIP 
START AT A LATE HOUR 
(Trains are Always Late, So Take 
Your Time) 

ENJOY THE HOsPITALITY OF THE 
CAPITAL AS LONG AS POSSIBLE AND 
COME AGAIN 


The ‘“‘ Pine Tree Contest” con- 
sisted of trying to knock down 
small cardboard pine trees with 
tiddledy winks. 

The ‘‘T Party” was a list of 
conundrums answered by words 
ending in “ty.” 

The ‘“‘ Nutmeg Race” was the 
same as a peanut race, only using 
nutmegs. 

The ‘‘ Tour of Restaurants’’ was well-known 
advertisements of things to eat, represented by 
two or three of the girls in costume. 

**Striking Ore” was aiming at a diagram 
where little dots indicated “ore,” ‘‘ abandoned 
mines,”’ ‘false trails,” etc., ‘ore’? counting one 
point for and other dots one point against con- 
testants. The highest plus score in three tries 
was winner. 

The ‘‘Coon Hunt” consisted of following 
strings crisscrossed everywhere, each string 
holding a favor and one lucky string holding a 
little furry animal that might or might not have 
been a ‘‘ coon.”’ 

During the lunch the guest of honor was 
presented with a silk flag, and each guest re- 
ceived a tiny national flag as a favor. The state 
and national colors and insignia were used in 
decorations, 


A Garden Luncheon 


S VACANT lot and back-yard gardens are 
very popular in a city in which a certain 
club enjoys the enviable reputation of giving 
unique social affairs, its entertainment commit- 
tee hit upon the happy idea of giving a “‘ Garden 
Luncheon,” which is quite suitable as a wartime 
diversion for the entertainment of any company 
of friends, and would be more enjoyable if given 
on a porch. 


” 





GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 

A booklet of jolly games and parties suitable for all 
kinds of people and all kinds of times. The material is 
general and not arranged for special holidays, although it 
may be used on such occasions. Price, 15 cents. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS 
This booklet contains games and plans for entertaining 
children up to about the age of ten. Suggestions are also 
given for the planning of birthday parties for little folks 
and grown-ups. Price, 15 cents. 


y Gas Arwrs wight wee divers on the 
wie ot rig 


Each guest upon arrival was given a wooden 
tag, such as is used to label shrubs, with her 
name clearly printed onit. There were many 
who were not acquainted with one another, and 





Patriotic Centerpiece for a Fourth-of-July Luncheon 


this unusual form of introduction broke the 
social ice at once. 

When the doors to the dining room swung 
open, the ohs! and ahs! were gratifying. The 
walls were gay with flags of the Allies and Old 
Glory. A hollow square was the arrangement 
of the tables. On the floor in the center was a 
miniature garden. Three shallow florist’s pans 
filled with sand, with sprigs of parsley and 
onion tops planted in rows, made this well-kept 
garden. Around it were laid watercress, red 
radishes, turnips and squashes, a bright array 
of nature’s gifts. At one end of the garden 
stood a large basket of potatoes and a basket of 
onions tipped over, with the onions rolling out; 
at the other end a pile of shining vegetables and 
a hoe, rake and spade put up tripod fashion. 

The tables, however, were the thing par ex- 
cellence. On the president’s table was a horn of 
plenty (obtainable from any florist) filled with 
polished eggplant, tomatoes and white radishes, 
effectively set off with green curly lettuce. At 
intervals on the other tables were smaller horns 
of plenty; also a child’s red wheelbarrow piled 
with green corn and new potatoes; a sprinkling 
can surrounded by tomatoes and curly lettuce; 
a child’s hoe, rake and shovel, resting on a 
huge cauliflower with little red radishes peeping 
from under the handles. Green beans and peas 
were scattered along the inside of the table, the 
guests occupying the outside seats. 

For favors there were little flower pots with 
a real celery plant growing in each one; for 
place-cards, small envelopes containing a few 
squash seeds. , 

The chef entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion and gave an entirely vegetarian menu. 


Whe ssid: Pf 
“All mea are crested~ free and 
equal 


The Red Crose—the emblem of 
Good Semartaniom 





Get to work, 
All the lads must spade the ground, 
All the girls must hustle round. 
CHORUS 
Over there, over there; 
Send the word, send the word over there, 
That the lads are hoeing, the lads 
are hoeing, 
The girls are showing ev’rywhere, 
Each a garden to prepare, 
Do your bit so that we can all share 
With the boys, with the boys, the 
brave boys, 
Who will not come back tillit’s over, 
over there. 


How do you like this new gar- 
den song that came up from the 
South like the redbirds and the 
magnolia buds? It was written 
by Master Joe Lee Davis, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and it is sweep- 
ing the South with such fervor 
that makes even “‘ Dixie’’ sound 
like a funeral hymn. 

Talk about Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song”! Well, consider- 
ing what is behind it, there are a 
few of us who like this new gar- 
den song and some of the rest of 
the astonishingly good songs that 
have been written about the Gar- 
den Army almost as well as we 
do the classical song. 


HAVE an idea that the girls 
near the army camps who are 
planning parties for the soldier 
boys will like this invitation for a ‘“‘ Moonlight 
Frolic” followed by a ‘“‘Marshmallow Toast”’: 
Moon am a-shining, : 
0, A lovely shine! 
OuR voices chiming 
NonSense half the time. 
LaugH now, and jolly be; . 
In the Moonlight’s gleam 
Glee is A necessity, 
HeartfeLt, ’twould seem. 
Take each Light moon ray 
For a lucky Omen, 
Raying as if ’Twould lay 
Over us, good fOrtune. 
Lest we now mayAnger them, 
Intone each this Spell— 
“*Come, mirth; deparT, gloom! 
Ring sorrow’s knell!” 
Place Date 

To secure partners for the walk use the games 
of ‘‘ Allies.” Give to each man the name of an 
article with which another article is naturally 
associated, a girl holding the “‘ally.”” For in- 
stance, if aman gets “‘Pork” he hunts the girl 
who has “Beans”; “Ham” hunts “Eggs”; 
“Collars,” ‘‘Cuffs”; ‘Bread,’ ‘Butter’; 
“Crackers,” ‘‘ Cheese”’; etc. 

The girl who leads in the walk has a horn, and 
every time the horn is sounded partners are 
changed, each man stepping up with the girl 
just in front. The man walking with the girl in 
the lead drops back tothe rear. The walk ends 
at the place where it is possible to have the 
“Marshmallow Toast” indicated in acrostic 
style on the invitation. If other entertainment 
is required the good old-fashioned games will 
be most enjoyed. 





THE BOOK OF FAIR BOOTHS 


Are you interested in a War-Relief Bazaar? If so, this 
booklet will help you to plan that booth so it will bea 
“winner.”’ Sixty of the one hundred ideas are illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. Address all orders for booklets to the 
Entertainment Bureau, THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL. 





Dinner Cards for Both Arms of the Service and Aiding Organizations 





wN 
Clean looth 


Never 
Decays 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


No ordinary 
tooth brush can 
do what the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
does—clean 
the backs of the 
teeth and in- 
between. 


Make sure that you 
get Pro-phy-lac-tic 
quality, original fea- 
tures and guarantee, 
by looking carefully 
for the name and 
Yellow Box when 
you buy. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 
110 Pine St. 
Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 
425 Coristine Bldg. 
Montreal, Can. 

Sole Manufacturers 

of Pro-phy-lac-tic 

and Florence 


Keepclean 
Toilet Brushes 


The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 


x . 

The tooth 
brushthat really 
cleans between 
the teeth 
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Cheap Ring: Bad Seal 


When you reverse the jar to test 
the seal and a jet of hot liquid 


spurts out, there is only one 
thing to do—get a better ring and re- 
sterilize the jar. The best remedy for 
this trying accident is to provide your- 
self in the first place with 


GOOD LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


When properly adjusted they unfailingly 
give a perfect seal. They are so thick 
and elastic that every crevice between 
the jar and the cap is filled. 


Canning experts use Good Luck Red 
Rubbers in teaching the new Cold Pack 
method of canning for fruit and vege- 
tables. Good Luck Rubbers are also 
used and recommended by culinary 
authorities all over the country. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are standard equip- 
ment on Ball Ideal, Atlas E-Z Seal, Putnam 
Lightning, Smalley’s Eureka and other fruit jars. 


The new edition of our booklet 
“GOOD LUCK IN PRESERV- 
ING” teaches you the Cold Pack 
method and gives many deli- 
ciousrecipes. Senda3-cent 
stamp for it today. If your 
grocer doesn’t keep GOOD 
LUCK RINGS, send I5cents 
in stamps for a sample dozen 
or 25 cents for two dozens. 


‘ BOSTON WOVEN 
ERUIT JAR nin — HOSE & RUBBERCO. 
(6) J 21 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
= CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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HALL sxe CANNER 


This canner was designed and built to meet 
every requirement and recommendation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It is 
a complete canning outfit. There is nothing 
complicated. The directions are so complete 
that the canner can be used equally well by 
amateur or expert. 

It is made of strong 28-gauge galvanized steel. 
Is compact, fits over a single burner and cans by 
government method, maximum quantity with 
minimum fuel. It has a canning capacity of 
twelve pint or quart jars, some styles 18 pints. 
Each canner is furnished with six holders which 
extend outside of the canner. This makes it im- 
possible to burn or scald the hands while placing 
the jars into, or taking them out of the canner. 

The Hall canner is guaranteed exactly as rep- 
resented. If you do not find it satisfactory in 
every respect you can have your money refunded. 

The Hall canner offers you the ideal method 
of canning. It is sold by firsi-class dealers every- 
where. If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
ship you one direct, charges prepaid, $4.50 each. 
Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Texas and West, 
$5.00. Write for circular giving additional in- 
formation. 


HALL CANNER COMPANY 
Dept. J. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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THIS TRADEMARK —> 
ON FABRIC SHOES 
PROTECTS YOU 


THE best shoemakers use 
PETERS REIGNSKIN. This 
beautiful shoe fabric looks 
like finest Leather. It 
holds its shape, gives long 
wear and can be scrubbed 
with soap and cold water 
to look like new. Ask for 
REIGNSKIN SHOES at any good shoe store 


PETERS REIGNSKIN 
























The Most Delicious Way to Serve 





Connecticut Shrimps 


HOP a large onion and fry 

it in pork drippings; then 
add salt, pepper, half a tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, 
one beaten egg, one cupful of 
fine bread crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of cream and a cupful 
of cooked shrimps. Fill scal- 
lop shells with the mixture, 
sprinkle with fine bread 
crumbs, add a piece of butter 
substitute, and brown in the 
oven. Garnish with parsley, 
lemon and shelled shrimps. 





Baltimore Clams 


PEN twelve Little- 

Neck clams and 
place them on ice to 
chill. To one cupful of 
catchup add two tea- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, 
one teaspoonful of 
tabasco sauce, one tea- 
spoonful of grated 
onion and one teaspoon- 
ful of grated horse- 
radish. Serve the clams 
on half shells on 
cracked ice, with the 





Maine Lobster 


PLIT a medium-size lobster 

and remove all the fat and 
coral. Brush over with melted 
butter substitute and broil. 
When cooked pour over some 
melted butter, and serve with 
the sauce made by mixing one 
tablespoonful of olive oil with 
one tablespoonful of mustard, 
one teaspoonful of salt and two 
eggs; put into a double boiler, 
stir slowly, and add a cupful of 
vinegar and the coral of the 
lobster. Stir until thick as 
cream, and put on ice. Use 
when thoroughly chilled. 








Summer Sea Food | 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 





St. Lawrence Crab 


HOP a large onion and fry 

until brown; then add one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, 
half a teaspoonful of mustard, 
half a cupful of cream, a little 
sprinkling of paprika and nut- 
meg, one cupful of strained 
cooked tomatoes, a teaspoon- 
ful of table sauce, a cupful of 
crab meat and half a cupful of 
bread crumbs. Fill the crab 
shells with this mixture, cover 
with fine bread crumbs, and 
brown in the oven. 





Rockaway Crab 


AKE the desired 

amount of soft-shell 
crabs, clean them and 
pare off the small 
legs, flaps and gills; 
season them with salt 
and pepper, dip in 
beaten egg, then in 
cracker dust and fry 
in hot fat until a deli- 
cate brown. Garnish 
with lemon and pars- 
ley. Servetartare sauce 
in a separate dish. To 


sauce in small glasses. make the sauce com- 
The same sauce may be Rhode Island Scallops bine one-quarter of a 
used in making cock- ASH and drain a pint of scallops; season with salt and pepper. Roll them in corn meal cupful of chopped 
tails of crab or lobster. or cracker dust, then in beaten egg and again in the corn meal, and fry them in hot olives, capers, parsley 
Flake the sea food and fat. Serve with pimiento eggs, which are made as follows: Cut four hard-boiled eggs length- and sweet green and 
place in the sauce, sur- wise and remove the yolks, being careful not to break the whites; rub the yolks to asmooth red peppers, as desired, 
rounding the glass with paste and mix them with one teaspoonful of prepared mustard, one tablespoonful of olive with one cupful of 
crushed ice. oil, one teaspoonful of onion juice and two chopped pimientos. Fill the hollow whites with mayonnaise. 


this mixture, and sprinkle over chopped green parsley and chopped pimientos. 





Columbia Boiled 
Pickerel 


‘ASH and clean the fish, 

.place it in a saucepan 
and cover it with boiling 
water; add one tablespoon- 
ful salt and one tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, and boil the 
fish quickly for half an hour. 
Drain the water well from 
it and put it on a hot dish. 
Serve hot with gherkin 
sauce. 








To make the sauce, chop 
two large gherkins fine. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter 
substitute into a saucepan, 
add one tablespoonful of 
flour; mix well; add three- 
quarters of acupful of water, 
and stir the mixture until it 
boils; then add the gherkins, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of pepper and 
one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar, and cook all slowly for 
ten minutes. Serve hot ina 
sauce boat. 











Lake Erie Boiled Carp 


ASH the fish clean and place it in a kettle; add one tablespoonful of 

vinegar and cover with boiling water. Boil gently for thirty minutes. 
Serve with a sauce made by melting a tablespoonful of butter substitute 
in a saucepan to which is added a tablespoonful of flour. Mix well and pour 
in a cupful of the fish stock. Add a teaspoonful of prepared mustard and 
a tablespoonful of catchup. Decorate a hot dish with green parsley and 
slices of lemon. Place the fish in the center and serve hot with the sauce. 


Colorado Baked White Fish 


‘ASH and clean the fish. Make as small an incision in it as possible. 

Put two cupfuls of bread crumbs into a bowl, add a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of powdered herbs and two table- 
spoonfuls of beef drippings. Add salt and pepper, mix all thoroughly and 
then add one egg. Place this mixture in the body of the fish and sew up the 
incision with a needle and thread. Put the fish in a baking pan and place 
it in a moderate oven; baste often with drippings. Serve on a hot dish. 
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These zestful relishes 
simplity your meat problems 


OW to have more appetizing meals on 

the days when less expensive meats 

are served is a perplexing problem for many 
a housewife. 


Try serving Libby’solivesand pickles with 
these simpler cuts of meat. Your meals will 
still be inexpensive—and so much more in- 
viting, so much better to eat! 

These smooth, glistening olives with their 
rich, juicy meat—these crisp, flavory, sweet 
mixed pickles would add variety and relish 
to any meal! They make the fare of every 
day seem like Sunday’s dinner! To left- 
overs they give just the needed zest. 

And do you realize what nourishment 
these olives hold? Experts have discov- 
ered that three of Libby’s Queen Olives 
contain as much fat as one butter-ball! 





























Dried Beef with Rice—Boil rice until tender; 
strain into colander; hold under cold water tap; 
spread on baking sheet and reheat in mild oven. 
Put Libby’s Dried Beef in hot milk, bring to 
boil and thicken with flour. Mix the dried beef 
and gravy with the rice 










Veal Loaf, Rennert—A 
dish for the summer 
day when a dainty, 
warm luncheon is de- 
sired. Heat two pack- 
ages of Libby’s Veal 
Loaf in boiling water; 
slice and serve with 
boiled lima beans. 
Garnish with ripe 
tomatoes and green 
parsley 


Sweet 
Mixed 


Pickles 





That these olives create as much energy as 
the same amount of beefsteak ! 


Why these relishes are so nutritious 
—so extra good 

Libby chooses the olives of Spain from 
the sunny hillsides near Seville as the very 
finest in the world to bring to your table 
here in America. No other olives are so 
juicy and rich in oils, so big and subtly 
flavored. To hold this subtle flavor Libby 
has them cured by a special process right 
where they grow, so that they may reach 
you always with that matchless taste—and 
the full richness of their nourishing oils. 


























You will be delighted at the extra 
thick creaminess of Libby’s Milk. 
Custards, ice cream, cake made 
with it are lighter, smoother. Its 
richness makes the simplest foods 
delectable, and more nourishing 


True to this same ideal of packaging foods 
where they grow finest—Libby’s Mixed 
Pickles are the product of “pedigreed”’ plants 
from the finest cucumber gardens. With 
crisp young pearl-white onions and tender 
cauliflower—all picked just at the moment 
of perfection—they are put into pickle the 
very same day in Libby’s own kitchens. 


Serve a meal today with these pickles and 
olives! When you know what zest they give 
to the simplest fare, you will see why other 
women aresoenthusiasticover these relishes. 


Libby’s Mixed Pickles lend flavor to all 
your meats, and Libby’sdelectableolives 
help you to save fats in this most pleas- 
ant of ways! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 267 Welfare Building, Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Wheat Saving Goodies for Summer 


eect LE 


Raspberry 
Cream Pie 


¥% Cupful of Sugar 
Y Cupful of Water * 
3 Eggs 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Royal 
Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Barley 
Flour 
Y Teaspoonful of Salt 
Ym Cupful of Cold Water 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Flavoring 


CREAM FILLING 


2 Cupfuls of Milk and 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar Boiled 
Together 

1 Tablespoonful of Corn- 
starch Dissolved in 
Cold Milk 

1 Well-Beaten Egg 

1 Tablespoonful of Vanilla 


Baked Peach 
Dumplings 


1 Cupful of Flour 
Y% Cupful of Corn Meal 
Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Royal Baking 
Powder 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
¥%, Cupful of Scalded 
Milk 
Sugar 
6 Peaches 
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HOW TO MAKE-IT 


OIL the sugar and water 
until the sirup spins a 
thread; add it to the stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs, beat- 
ing until the mixture is cold. 
Sift together, three times, 
the. flour, salt and baking 
powder; beat the yolks of 
the eggs until thick, Add,a 
little at a time, the flour mix- 
ture and the egg yolks alter- 
nately to the white-of-egg 
mixture, stirring after each 
addition. Add an 
eighth of a cupful of 
cold water and the fla- 
voring; mix lightly 
and bake in an un- 
greased cake tin in a 
moderate oven for 
about one hour. Split 
open and place cream 
filling and raspberries 
between the layers. 
Sift white sugar over 

the top layer. 


HOW TO MAKE 
THEM 


§ peters the scalded 
milk over the corn 
meal; add the sugar, 
salt and shortening. 
When cool, add the 
flour and the baking 
powder, which have 
been sifted together. 
Roll out very thin ona 
floured board. Cut 
into six squares. Puta 
peach on each square, 
sprinkle a little sugar 
over the top and fold 
the corners of the 
Square up over the 
peach, Bakein a mod- 
erate oven for about 
twenty minutes. 


NOWING that women would be perplexed about the best recipes adapted to the changed 

conditions arising out of the war, we prepared two booklets which have helped thousands 

of women. One is called “55 Ways to Save Eggs” (really a little “wonder book”); the other is 

called “The Best War-Time Recipes,” which has just had added to it some new thrift summer 

recipes which every housewife will want for her summer housekeeping. Every recipe has been 

tested. Have you either or both of these helpful little books? If not, let us send them to you. 
Just address a line to us and we will gladly mail you one or both, as you prefer. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 Fulton Street, New York City 


Corn-Meal Rolls 


OW TO MAKE THEM. Sift together, three times, one cupful of corn meal, half a cup- 
ful of flour, three teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Rub in with the tips of the fingers half a cupful of mashed potato, one tablespoonful of sugar 
orcorm sirup and one tablespoonful of melted shortening and mix well. Add three-quarters 
of a cupful of milk to make a soft dough. Roll out half an inch thick, cut into circles and 
fold. -Put into a gréased pan and bake in a hot oven from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


Barley Bread 


OW TO MAKE IT. Sift together two cupfuls of barley flour, one cupful of white 

flour, five teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder and one teaspodnful of salt. Add 
slowly one cupful and a half of water and milk to maké a stiff dough: add one tablespoon- 
ful of corn sirup and one tablespoonful of melted shortening. Mix and put into a greased 
bread pan and allow to stand in a warm place from twenty-five to thirty minutes. Bake 
in a moderate oven from thirty to forty-five minutes. 
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My New Summer Dishes 


By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 





Vegetable Platter Dinners 


HE platter dinner has many advantages as a summer meal. It is 
exceedingly attractive in appearance, requires less effort to serve 
and fewer dishes to be washed after the dinner is finished. 


Baked Tomatoes With Polenta Filling and Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Peas and Carrots 
Watercress 
Sour-Milk Corn-Meal Spider Bread 
Sliced Peaches 

AKE eight medium sized tomatoes, cut off the stem ends and care- 

fully remove the centers. Put the centers and ends into a saucepan 
to make one cupful of well-seasoned sauce to pour around the tomatoes. 
Take two cupfuls of cold, boiled, stiff corn-meal mush, left from break- 
fast; cut into half-inch dice; season the inside of the tomatoes with salt 


New Sugarless Ice Creams 


Maple Ice Cream 


1° Quart of Cream 1 Cupful of Maple Sugar 1 Cupful of Milk 


RATE, scrape or shave the maple sugar; add it to the milk and put 

it on the stove until the sugar is melted; when cold, add to the 
cream. Put into the ice-cream can and pack with three parts of ice and 
one part of ice-cream salt. Turn for from fifteen to eighteen minutes; 
remove the dasher, and drain. Pack, cover, and ripen for two hours. 


Frozen Maple-Nut Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 1 Egg 4 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 


A Few Grains of Salt 


and pepper and, if the toma- 
toes are very acid, sprinkle with 
a little sugar; fill with the mush 
dice and sprinkle the tops liber- 
ally with grated American 
cheese. Put into a shallow 
greased pan and bake for thirty 
minutes; put into the center of 
a platter with one quart of 
mashed and seasoned potatoes 
around, making a ridge of them 
two or three inches high. 

One pint of peas and one pint 
of finely diced young carrots are 
boiled together in little water, 
seasoned to taste and put around 
the potatoes. The strained and 
thickened tomato sauce is 
poured around the tomatoes. 
Garnish liberally with water- 
cress or any fresh garden greens. 
Sprinkle the potatoes with pa- 
prika and chopped green pepper. 


Fried Eggplant 
Riced Potatoes Fresh Corn 
Pickled Beets on Lettuce Leaves 
Oatmeal Wafers 
Jellied Fruit 

NE medium sized eggplant 
is pared and cut into 
quarter-inch slices; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper; dip in 
three tablespoonfuls of milk and 
two teaspoonfuls of cornstarch 
mixed together, to which one 
well-beaten egg is added. Then 
dip in corn meal or bread 
crumbs. Fry in hot drippings or 
cooking oil to cover; drain on 
white paper. Wash and boil one 
quart of potatoes in the skins, 
then put them through a ricer or 
fruit press on the center of a hot 
platter; season with salt and 
pepper. The eggplant is put on, 
standing the slices on edge in 

the potatoes. 
Six ears of corn are cooked on 
the cob, then cut off, seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter sub- 
stitute and put around the pota- 
toes. Six small lettuce leaves 
are put around the edges and a 
few slices of pickled beets put on 
each leaf. Dust the potato and 
corn with paprika and sprinkle 

with a little chopped parsley. 


Baked Potato Loaf 
Green Peas or String Beans 
Sliced Tomatoes 
With Chopped Scallions 
adishes 
Oatmeal Biscuits 
Berry Ice 
YW boil and skin one- 
quarter of a peck of pota- 
toes; mash and add one-quarter 
of a cupful of peanut butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter substi- 


tute, one-quarter of a cupful of milk to which two well-beaten eggs are 


1 Cupful of Maple Sirup 








Fresh-Fruit Desserts 


These Recipes Provide for the Serving of 
Mellow Fruits and Overripe Berries 


A PEACH DESSERT. If peaches are too soft to slice 
skin them and remove the stones; mash through a 
fruit press or coarse strainer ; add sugar, honey or sirup 
to taste. If the peaches have little flavor add a little 
lemon juice; serve ice cold with whipped cream. 


ANOTHER COOLING PEACH DESSERT. Very ripe 
peaches are mashed through a strainer and sweetened 
to taste. Half fill glasses with shaved ice and pour the 
strained peaches over. Garnish the top of each with a 
berry, a cherry, a little red jelly or a slice of firm peach. 


BERRY FRAPPE. If berries are overripe add one cup- 
ful of water to one quart of berries; mash through a 
strainer, sweeten to taste, and add one tablespoonful of 
lemon or orange juice to bring out the flavor. Fill tea- 
cups with shaved ice and set them in the refrigerator 
for twenty minutes; then turn into ice-cream glasses. 
Pour two tablespoonfuls of the sirup over the top; gar- 
nish with a fresh berry. Serve at once. 


CANTALOUPES AND MUSKMELONS. If canta- 
loupes and muskmelons are very soft and somewhat 
tasteless (which they are if overripe) pare and cut them 
into cubes; put the cubes into ice-cream glasses; then, 
just before serving, pour a little cold tart fruit juice 
over the melon and serve cold. 


CURRANT JUICE OVER BANANAS. Sometimes a 
rainy spell comes just when the currants are ready to 
be picked. They get too ripe for jelly, or there are only 
a few, not enough to make jelly with, or there is no 
sugar with which to make jelly. Mash the currants 
through a strainer, and add a little water. Slice very 
ripe bananas into a glass bowl and cover with currart 
juice. Sweeten the juice with honey or maple sirup. 
This makes a very attractive and delicious dessert. 


LEMON SIRUP. This is most convenient to have on 
hand in hot weather or for lemonade or ice cream. 
Wash three lemons, using the vegetable brush to clean 
the skins; then grate off about two tablespoonfuls of 
the rind, being careful not to get any of the white pulp. 
Put one cupful of sugar or honey and one cupful of 
water on to boil for five minutes; rim the lemons or 
squeeze out all the juice. After the water and sugar 
have boiled, add the lemon juice and, when cool, strain 
into bottles or jars, and add the grated rind. 








pudding is hot. 


4% Cupful of Chopped Pecans or 
Almonds 

UT the milk on to boil; 

when boiling, add the corn- 
starch, which has been mixed 
with a quarter of a cupful of 
cold milk and the well-beaten 
egg. Boil for ten minutes; re- 
move from the fire, and add the 
nuts, which have been covered 
with sirup for one hour. Freeze 
the same as maple ice cream. 
Bear in mind that it takes more 
sweetening for freezing; alsothat 
some maple sirup is sweeter than 
others. 


Banana or Peach Ice Cream 


1 Quart of Cream 
4 Very Ripe Bananas 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of White Sirup 
1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 
A Few Grains of Salt 
KIN, scrape and mash the 
bananas or six ripe peaches 
through a fruit press or fine 
strainer; add the milk, which 
has been heated and in which 
the sirupis melted; add the salt 
andcream. Putinto the freezer 
and, just before starting to turn, 
add the lemon juice. Close and 
freeze as usual. 


Maple Mousse 


3 Egg Yolks 

1 Cupful of Maple Sirup 

2 Cupfuls of Whipping Cream 

1 Tablespoonful of Chopped 

Nuts 

EAT the egg yolks untillight; 

add the maple sirup and 
beat for one minute; put into 
the top of a double boiler and 
stir until it thickens. It must 
not boil or it will curdle. Set 
aside to cool. Whip the cream; 
add it to the cooled egg and 
sirup and mix well. Put intoa 
melon mold, which has’ been 
rinsed with cold water, and 
cover; pack in ice for two hours. 
Turn out on an ice-cream plat- 
terand sprinkle withthe chopped 
nuts. 


Frozen Cocoa Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 
4% Cupful of Cocoa 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 
34 Cupful of Honey 
A Few Grains of Salt 
UT the milk on into the top 
of a double boiler; when 
boiling, add the cocoa and the 
cornstarch, which has been 
mixed with half a cupful of cold 
milk. Boil for ten minutes, 
then add the honey while the 


When cold, freeze the same as ice cream. The honey 





added (saving one tablespoonful of egg and milk to brush the top), 
salt, pepper to taste, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg and 
two tablespoonfuls of finely cut chives or scallion top; mix well, then 
beat with an egg beater for three minutes or until cool enough to mold 
into an oblong loaf. Put into a shallow, well-greased pan. Brush the top 
of the loaf with egg and milk, rough with knife or fork, put in a hot 
oven and bake until nicely browned. 

The peas or beans are cooked in very little water, seasoned to taste 
and put around the potato loaf. Slice the tomatoes and put one table- 
spoonful of marinated scallion on each slice. Put the slices around the 
peas or beans. Put a small white radish between the slices of tomato. 


Fried Tomatoes 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Coleslaw on Lettuce Leaves 
Corn-Meal Wafers 
Grated Pineapple 


Succotash 


IX even sized firm tomatoes are rinsed in cold water; thin slices are 

cut from stem and blossom ends; cut the tomatoes into halves, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and sugar, dip in corn meal or barley meal on 
both sides and put into a hot pan with drippings. Brown quickly on both 
sides, then remove the tomatoes to a hot platter, laying the twelve slices 
in two rows overlapping each other. To the pan add one cupful of cold 
skim milk and boil for a few minutes. If not thick enough add a little 
cornstarch thickening and pour it over the tomatoes. 

While frying the tomatoes one quart of even sized sweet potatoes are 
parboiled, skinned and browned. They are put around the tomatoes. 
One quart of Lima beans are cooked in very little water until tender; 
then add two cupfuls of corn cut from the cob, season and flavor to taste 
(no milk). Cook for ten minutes and put around the potatoes. Coleslaw 
is made as usual; put small lettuce leaves around the edge and on each 
put one tablespoonful of coleslaw; sprinkle all with chopped parsley. 


adds an exceptionally good flavor with cocoa or chocolate. 


Apple Ice 
1 Quart of Red Tart Apples 3 Cupfuls of Water 
144 Cupfuls of Maple Sugar 1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 
V ASH, quarter, but do not pare the apples; put into a saucepan 
with three cupfuls of water; boil quickly; mash, and add the maple 


sugar; when cold, mash through a wire strainer; add the lemon juice, 
and freeze the same as ice cream. 


Loganberry Water Ice 
2 Cupfuls of Loganberry Juice 1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 
1 Cupful of White Sirup Quart of Water 


OIL the water; add the sirup and, when cold, add the loganberry and 
lemon juices. Freeze the same as maple ice cream. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 
1 Quart of Cream 1 Cupful of Milk 
3 Cupful of Honey 1 Tablespoonful Vanilla Extract 
EAT the milk and add the honey; mix until melted, then add to the 
cream; add the vanilla and a few grains of salt to avoid flatness. 


Frozen Peaches 


4 Cupfuls of Crushed Peaches 1 Teaspoonful of Lemon Juice 
14% Cupfuls of White Sirup Ice and Salt to Freeze 
Ws and pare the peaches; put the skins on in two cupfuls of cold 
water; boil for twenty minutes; mash and strain; add the sirup to 
the strained peach juice; boil for three minutes; when cold, add the four 
cupfuls of crushed peaches and lemon juice. Freeze the same as ice cream. 





NOTE—The booklet, ** Plantation Corn Dishes Like Mammy Used to Make,”’ 
is particularly helpful as it shows how to use corn meal in breads, cakes, 
puddings, and in meat-substitute dishes. Price, 10 cents. Address the 
Household Bureau, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NOTE=The new booklet, ‘‘100 Thrift Recipes,’’ in which recipes saving 
sugar, wheat, meat and fat are given, will help you in these high-cost con- 
servation days. Price, 10cents. Send your request, together with the money, 
to the Household Bureau, THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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**Eat it Without a 


Guilty Conscience’’ 


Tongue and Macaroni fs 
Croquettes ~ Delicious ! 


UST you try one—you ’Il echo 

*“delicious’’too! And you’ ll find 

the family asking for them again 
and again. Read the recipe: 


2 cups boiled macaroni 
V4 teaspoon salt 


Prepared from choice tongues cooked 
to tempting tenderness, then chopped 
fine and mingled with the famous Under- 
wood Deviled Dressing of mild spices. 
Like its famous companion product— 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED Ham 


you use it in many ways—in sandwiches, 
omelets, croquettes, soufflés, etc. These 
delicious Little Red Devil Recipes are 
contained in the free booklet— 


“Goop Tastes For Goop Times” 


Write for it today, mentioning your 
grocer’s name. And order Underwood 


lege 

VY teaspoon onion juice 
1 cup thick cream sauce Large can Underwood 
Y teaspoon pepper Deviled Tongue 

Chop macaroni fine and mix with tongue and 
cream sauce and seasonings. Shape into cro- 
quettes, roll in egg and crumbs, and fry quickly 
in deep hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce, or 
white sauce seasoned with tomato. 


Tongue is one of the few meats not 
classed an “essential” to feed our armies. 
Therefore, you can eat Underwood 
Deviled Tongue “Without a Guilty Con- 
science.” 


Deviled Tongue from your grocer to try. 
If he has not been supplied, send us his 
name and 20c for economical can making 
12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD Deviled ‘Tongue 


Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods” 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 64 FULTON ST., 

































RED WING LEMONADE 


Place a small block of ice in a pitcher. 
With the juice of four lemons mix one cup 
of sugar, one and one-half pints of water, 
and one pint of RED WING Grape Juice. 
Pour into the pitcher and stir thoroughly. 
Allow to stand a few minutes before serv- 
ing. This recipe will serve six persons. 









































Make Your Recipe File Complete 


This simple recipe fora Red Wing Beverage will 
prove the quality and economy of this delicious, 
full-flavored Grape Juice. Try it. 


ED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


No matter how Red Wing is used —whether as 
a base for flavoring, for punches, ices or desserts, 
it goes further because it is a// grape juice. 

That is why Red Wing Grape Juice retains its richness, 


flavor, body and color even when appreciably diluted. 
When you want rea/ grape juice demand Red Wing. 


Our free booklet gives many new recipes for both bever- 
ages and desserts. Send for it. 


THE RED WING COMPANY, Inc. 
General Office and Factories: Fredonia, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: New York and San Francisco 
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When You Do Your Drying 


By Percival S. Ridsdale 












Secretary of the National War Garden Commission 





Importance of Food Thrift 


maiVERY American household 
44| should make vegetable and fruit 
drying a part of its program of 
food thrift. There is no desire 
to detract from the importance 
of canning operations. Drying 
must not be regarded as taking 
=) the place of the preservation of 
ventiaiias and fruits in tins and glass jars. 
It must be viewed as an important adjunct 
thereto. 

This year’s need for vegetable and fruit dry- 
ing is given added emphasis by the shortage of 
tin for the manufacture of cans. This condi- 
tion has created an unusual demand for glass 
jars. For this year, therefore, drying is of more 
than normal importance. 





Practically all vegetables and fruits may be 
dried. The processis simple. The cost is slight. 
In every home the necessary outfit, in its sim- 
plest form, is already at hand. Effective drying 
may be done on plates or dishes placed in the 
oven, with the oven door partly open. It may 
be done on the back of the kitchen stove, with 
these same utensils, while the oven is being 
used for baking. It may also be done on lengths 
of muslin spread in the sun and protected from 
dust. For home drying satisfactory results are 
obtained by any one of three principal methods 
which may be combined to advantage: 


1. Sun drying. 


2. Drying by artificial heat. 
over a stove.) 


3. Drying by air blast. (With an electric fan.) 


(In an oven or 


Directions for Fruit Drying 


| Spoor aie may be dried in the sun until the 
surface begins to wrinkle, then finished in 
the drier. With stone fruits, such as peaches, 
plums, apricots and cherries, none but fruits 
that are fresh, ripe and in perfect condition 
should be used. With apples, pears and quinces, 
effective thrift calls for using the sound por- 
tions of fruit that may be partially wormy or 
imperfect. When properly dried, fruits should 
be entirely free from moisture when pressed 
between the fingers on removal from the drier. 
Line trays with cheesecloth or wrapping paper 
before spreading fruit on them. 

Berries. Pick over, removing all leaves and 
stems; wash, if necessary, and remove surface 
moisture, handling with care to prevent bruis- 
ing. Spread in thin layers and dry slowly. The 
total drying time is from four to five hours, 
with gradually increasing temperature. 

Cuerries. After washing, and removing the 
surface moisture, spread unpitted in thin lay- 
ers. Drying time, from two to four hours, grad- 
ually increasing the heat. The pits may be 
removed, although this causes loss of juice. 


Ptums AND Apricots. Select fruits which 
are ripe. Remove the pits by cutting the fruit 
open witha sharp knife. Arrange the halves on 
trays. Start drying at low temperature, and 
raise gradually. These fruits are usually dried 
with the skins on. 

APPLES, PEARS AND QUINCES. Pare, core 
and slice, dropping the slices into cold water 
containing eight teaspoonfuls of salt to the 
gallon, if a light-colored product is desired. 
Leaving them a minute or two in the salt water 
will prevent discoloration. (If preferred core 
the whole fruit, after peeling, and slice into 
rings, dipping these for a minute or two into 
cold salted water as described above.) Re- 
move the surface moisture. Drying time, from 
four to six hours, or until leathery and pliable. 
Start at low temperature and raise gradually. 
Pears and quinces may be steamed for ten 
minutes after slicing and before drying. 

PeAcHES. Dip the peaches into boiling 
water long enough to loosen the skins. Then 
dip into cold water, and peel. Cut into halves 
or quarters, pit and dry like apples. 

















Time-Table for Blanching and Drying 
“ | ‘HE following time-table shows the temperatures to be used in drying by 
artificial heat. The exact time for drying cannot be given. Cold-dip after 
blanching. 

BLANCHING APPROXIMATE | TEMPERATURE 

VEGETABLES TIME DRYING TIME | (FAHRENHEIT) 
MINUTES HOURS DEGREES 
Asparagus . 5 to 10 4to8 110 to 140 
Beets. . : Till skin cracks 2% to3 110 to 150 
Brussels sprouts 6 3 to 3% 110 to 145 
Cabbage 10 3 110 to 145 
eer ae ec 6 2% to 3 110 to 150 
MUOWEr 2 wk te 6 3 to 3% 110 to 145 
Celery ; zs 3to4 110 to 140 
RB 8. 6 Go eG 3te 5 3to 3% 110 to 145 
Green string beans . . 6 to 10 2 to 3 110 to 145 
Kohl-rabi, celeriac and | salsify 6 2% to 3 110 to 150 
Leeks . 5 2% to3 110 to 140 
Lima beans (young). 5 to 10 3to3% 110 to 145 
oar 3 2 to 3 110 to 140 
Onions 5 2% to 3 110 to 140 
Parsnips. 6 2% to 3 110 to 150 
ET SG shes ar, fe sw Ge GaoTRe” BY em ap etree eel one Rhse-a ees Ge 110 to 140 
Pumpkin 3 3to4 110 to 140 
Rhubarb ‘ . <, ea (Rr roe re 110 to 145 
Spinach, parsley and other herbs ate” hs oS ewes seme a 3 110 to 145 
Summer squash Gig? et ia 3 3to4 110 to 140 
Sugar peas. 6 3 to 3% 110 to 145 
Sweet corn 5 to 10 3 to 4 110 to 145 
Swiss chard . 3 3to4 110 to 140 
Tomatoes . A ODE BRIN sie sates ox 110 to 145 
Wax beans eo % 6 to 10 2 to 3 110 to 145 

FRUITS 

Apples pte ae eet wicket 5" ay IOS Te Pade were tka 4to6 110 to 150 
MERE Co 5) P64 coc Pu. ek Te, So Lak coc: 8 se, 10 Pon fis wetwieue ow ale ovate 4to6 110 to 150 
Rs iat tea ete 4S lohan 6. 46. “ak ee ae, Bisee, He ewe aie ae 4to5 110 to 140 
SENS eM G5 /g. "9! 5) G's) aS ale, oe SUL OR ee abe oa eeeren 2to4 110 to 150 
MEMES oes) 8 elisan te Wy: Se 1g aes Nat sgt bay a aa er el ola eats Sig 4to6 110 to 150 
Gar a al gg. arn beg Mhic Ses aS gyn he en ER aeie Siaca Rae 4to6 110 to 150 
So Se at en eI Se re EE ae (ae Se re ed 4to6 110 to 150 
NR IN eee er eee ee Pe on rete ener rm 4to6 110 to 150 














Making Sauerkraut to Can or Dry 


HE outside leaves of the cabbage should be 

removed, the core cut crosswise several 
times and shredded very finely with the rest of 
the cabbage. Either summer growth or fall 
cabbage may be used. Immediately pack into 
a barrel, keg or tub, which is perfectly clean, 
or into an earthenware crock holding four or 
five gallons. The smaller containers are rec- 
ommended for household use. 

While packing, distribute salt as uniformly 
as possible, using one pound of salt to forty 
pounds of cabbage. Sprinkle a little salt in the 
container and put in a layer of three or four 
inches of shredded cabbage, and then pack 
down with a wooden utensil like a potato 
masher. Repeat with salt, cabbage and pack- 
ing until the container is full. 

Press the cabbage down as tightly as possi- 
ble and apply a cloth and then a glazed plate 
or a board cover which will go inside the holder. 


If using a wooden cover select wood free from 
pitch, such as basswood. On top of this cover 
place stones or other weights (using flint or 
granite and avoiding the use of limestone or 
sandstone). These weights serve to force the 
brine above the cover. 

Allow fermentation to proceed for ten days 
or two weeks, if the room is warm. In a cellar 
or other cool place three to five weeks may be 
required. Skim off the film which forms when 
fermentation starts and repeat this daily if 
necessary to keep this film from becoming 
scum. When gas bubbles cease to arise, if con- 
tainer is tapped, the fermentation is complete. 

If scum forms and remains the kraut will 
spoil. Remove the scum, wash the cloth cover 
and weights, pour off the old brine and add new. 
To avoid this extra trouble it is wise to can the 
kraut as soon as bubbles cease to rise and fer- 
mentation is complete. 





** How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats’’— 
This booklet will help you in turning your summer garden 
into a winter one. Price, 10 cents. 


“How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables’’—This 
booklet has been prepared to supply the demand from our 
readers for information on this subject. Price, 10 cents. 


Address orders, with remittances, to the Household Bureau, THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Bordens EAGLE BRAND 


All Babies cant go to the Country 


—where milk can be secured pure and un- 
contaminated, fresh from the cow. But all 
mothers can avoid the grave dangers of hot- 


weather feeding by giving their babies Borden’s 
Eagle Brand. 


No matter how stifling and sultry the day, 
Eagle Brand comes to you fresh, pure and 
wholesome in cans sealed so tight that germs 
have no effect on the contents. 





For 60 years Eagle Brand has been the 
standard infant food—always the same—ready 
for instant use. 


Send for our free booklets ““Baby’s Welfare’’ 
and “‘Baby’s Biography’ 


BorDEN’s CONDENSED MILK CooMPANY 
493 Borden Building New York 


**Be sure the Eagle is on the label’’ 
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Mum 


(as easy to use as to say) 


— makes dainty women 
so much daintier 


Yes—and more. 


For they 4zow that 


‘‘Mum” adds the final touch of per- 
fection to the soz/ette. Ever so little 
“Mum” neutralizes all embarrassing 
odors without stopping natural func- 
tions. Rub it under arm after the 
bath—and wherever else annoying 
odors are apt to arise. Thousands 
of women use “Mum” daily. Get 


a jar today. 


25c at drug and department stores. 


“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 




















PAUL JONES 
MIDDIts 
* 





The Original Middy | Blouses for Girls 


AUL JONES Middies are the highest 


wash them. ‘The Admiral's 


Paul Jones label is your guarantee of highest 
quality + spe superior workmanship and 
t 


perfect 


In the picture above, we illustrate two 


are suppli 
Send for the Paul Jones Style Book. 


MORRIS & CO., 412 N, Eutaw Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


~~ an F also, of Paul Jones 


Garmenis Lc boys __. 





very popular ines aa Middies and the 

quality middy blouses manufactured. Paul Jones Midd Dress. Note partic- 
They are guaranteed fast color and they ularly the pointed. sleeves on the middy 
will mot fade, no matter how often you on the left. Your dealer should have a full 
head on the line of Paul Jones garments, but 
hasn't, write direct to us, mentioning your 
dealer's pome. and we shall see that you 








Miss Lucretia Bets a Church 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


Murray’s laugh started the plaster. ‘You 
can borrow this whole bank from me, any time 
you need it, but you can’t borrow me for Luce 
Boggs’ church. Me for golf, anyway! And 
say, how about eighteen holes this afternoon 
at Fairview? Still playing?” 

“You're on!” said the minister. 


oe finally woke abruptly to the real- 
ity of the danger threatening St. Stephen’s 
from the rapidly approaching Wessex County 
Golf Club. The depth of John Murray’s per- 
fidy dawned upon her, then surged over her 
with the force of a tropical sun. Was he not 
actually establishing a counter-attraction? 
She asked her minister. 

He told her that her fears were well founded. 
Being pressed by Lucretia, whose hand was 
upon her aching heart, the clergyman repeated 
the blunt words of Murray that there wasn’t 
room on Braddon Ridge for Luce’s church and 
his club. 

Such ruthless brutality seemed incredible to 
her. What should she do? 

To which Adams replied, ‘‘Why not write 
him?” 

Timidly she wrote him. Was there not some 
way out? Couldn’t there be a simple rule that 
no golf should be played until Sunday after- 
noon? 

Nothing in her conception of the world pre- 
pared her for the awfulness of the proposal she 
received from John Murrayinreturn. It read: 


My dear Luce: A number of years ago you 
turned down as honest a proposal of marriage as 
a man could make. I came to you because I 
needed to be saved. But you shrank away from 
me. Now a Murray is just as sensitive as a 
Boggs—I mean a Bodley-Boggs. When I came to 
you I wanted to begin a new life, and I had hopes 
that I could sometime make you over into a 
normal kind of person too. 

But no! So my career since then has been 
somewhat spotted, but not so badly as to prevent 
me from seeing that your personally conducted 
church has been brought out into my front yard 
to taunt me with my foozled career and to drive 
me half crazy with your chimes. 

What’s the use, Luce Boggs? I’m grouchy, I 
know, and a failure. But why haven't you let me 
alone? Why pick on me? But you did, and now, 
I say frankly, there’s not enough room for your 
church and my club in the same neck of the woods. 

But this I will do: I'll make one bet with you— 
I'll bet my house against your church. I'll play 
eighteen holes with your minister. If I win, you 
move your church away. If he wins, I move my 
house, complete, to the other end of the property, 
and in addition I'll deed the forty acres of land 
around your church to your own self, to have and 
to hold. JOHN. 


Lucretia read this ultimatum of frightful- 
ness three times, and went to bed ill. Several 
days later she sent for the minister. Pale and 
trembling, she received him in the music room. 
She tried to show him part of the letter, burst 
into tears, and asked him to send his wife to 
her. 

With Betty Adams’ coming, Lucretia col- 
lapsed, sobbed convulsively, and clung to the 
minister’s wife. Upon Betty’s substantial 
shoulder Lucretia sobbed out her devotion to 
St. Stephen’s, her sacrificed girlhood, her fam- 
ily tree, her loneliness, her ignorance of this 
awful world, and, ultimately, her virginal feel- 
ing for John Murray, and the awful way she 
had treated him, driving him to ruin. She 
showed Betty John’s letter! 

Betty wanted to burst into tears and laugh- 
ter at the same moment—tears for the poignant 
tragedy that stirred under the surface of both 
lives, and laughter for the characteristic sport- 
ing instinct of the aggrieved lover. 

Lucretia, terror-stricken at the escape after 
all these years of her holiest secret, made 
Betty swear never to reveal her life tragedy to 
anyone save her clergyman husband. 

Betty smoothed the hot forehead, patted 
the flaming cheeks, gave her several hugs for 
good measure, and told her that the world 
would come out all right sometime. 

Lucretia caught Betty’s hand in hers and 
pulled her down. Timidly she kissed the cheek 
of Betty, and said: 

‘Perhaps you're right. Perhaps I’ve always 
lived in a world that isn’t so. Do you think 
I—I could come over into your kind of a world? 
You’re so—so strong!” 


os golf club across the road opened for- 


mally on a Saturday in June, in the year 
following the opening of St. Stephen’s-on-the 
Ridge. The next day, Sunday, was balmy with 
June breezes and the wafted odors of fields 
and flowers. The June sun shone in multi- 
colored beams through the stained-glass me- 
morial window of the Bodley forbears. But 
before the morning service was finished it 
would have been easy to believe in the doctrine 
of total depravity. 

Even when the first members of the congre- 
gation were assembling, secular sounds and 
unspiritual voices broke upon the air. In 
through the wide-open windows came persist- 
ently the sharp click of the wooden driver 
against the golf ball. Voices, now just distin- 
guishable, now raised to the pitch of embar- 
rassing clearness, came through the windows. 
peng se yelled that the ball was “all right” 

“out of bounds.” 

* Soveral times during the morning a ball 
struck the side of the church with a sharp thud. 
Toward the end of the sermon there occurred 
suddenly a startling crash of glass, and into 
the lap of Lucretia and of others dropped sliv- 
ers of a tiny section of the memorial window 
itself. Somewhere in the auditorium, under a 

w, there rested the first hostile golf ball that 

ad penetrated the edifice. 

That afternoon Schuyler Adams and his 
wife sat with Lucretia in her music room. The 
benefactor of the church was in tears; her suf- 
fering was acute. The minister himself was 
deeply stirred and serious. 


‘“‘What can we do?” moaned Lucretia be- 
hind her handkerchief. ‘‘ Are men all so brutal 
and wicked? Why won’t they give up Sunday 
morning?” 

Schuyler Adams shook his head. “It is 
brutal, but John won’t change his mind. In 
every other respect he’s a fine on And we 
can’t turn back the clock. Golf will be played 
on Sunday mornings. Of course, the members 
might give up loud talking. But the four holes 
will still be on our side of the road. Wiring in 
front of the windows will prevent the breaking 
of glass; but even if we went to law to oust 
the club as a general nuisance, we might fail, 
and we surely would alienate the men from the 
church.” 

“No, Miss Lucretia,” interrupted Betty, 
“there’s only one way to stop it all—take up 
John Murray’s bet. Schuyler and John are so 
evenly matched that it is practically a toss-up, 
and lots of things are settled by tossing a coin, 
anyway. If you win, John has to move his 
house and give you the land over there. But 
if you lose, you have to move, which is what 
you will have to do anyway if you don’t play.” 


ALF an hour later the impossible had hap- 

pened. Lucretia had agreed tothe match— 
but with conditions. It was not to be called a 
match, but a friendly game to try to get John 
Murray to change his mind. No one was to 
know why it was being played—only Schuyler 
and John, Lucretia and Betty were to be 
present. It would be on a Monday afternoon, 
when the fewest persons were playing—and 
the sooner over the better. 

“Schuyler,” said his wife, while walking 
home past the links, “I’ve the biggest idea in 
captivity. Idon’tintend to be just a bystander 
in that game!” 

When on the memorable afternoon John 
Herbert Mur-ay stood at the first tee, clad 
in Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers, a fine 
specimen of sun-browned, healthy man, and 
saw a dainty vision in white, with a lavender 
veil and a positively fetching hat, moving 
slowly toward him, flanked by the golfing par- 
son and Betty, he rubbed his eyes. 

When the said dainty vision of loveliness 
approached him, with timidly extended hand, 
and he saw a face softly and exquisitely flushed, 
he could only stutter. This was no Lucretia 
that he had ever seen before or even dreamed of. 
Here was seemingly a young girl, in silk and 
corduroy, with a jaunty hat, with the tiniest 
of white oxfords, and with dark-brown eyes 
set off by the waviest of golden-brown hair. 
What in the name of all that was beautiful 
had Lucretia done to herself? 

“How do you do, John?” said the maiden 
softly. ‘‘This is indeed a sad occasion,’’ she 
continued, casting her eyes tenderly upon the 
church across the road. 

“Sad!” stammered John. ‘‘Why, Luce, 
I’ve waited for this game a whole year. But 
you certainly don’t appear in any sad cos- 


tume!”’ He stared fixedly at the apparition’ 


before him. 

This was the psychological moment for Bet- 
ty’s interruption: 

“‘John, isn’t Lucretia perfectly sweet? And 
do you know, she’s up and joined the club, and 
bought a set of clubs, and Schuyler’s been giv- 
ing her lessons every morning this last week. 
You ought to see her drive already. Drive for 
the gentleman, Lucretia!” 

Lucretia went crimson as her eyes went 
appealingly to Betty. But the minister’s wife 
nodded decisively, and Lucretia, as though 
unc-r orders, stepped to the tee. Murray gal- 
lantly placed a ball upon a little mound of 
sand, and then Lucretia, after much prelimi- 
nary placing of those tiny feet and much 
waggling of the club, proceeded to swing. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Murray thought- 
fully as he watched the sphere travel down 
the course. ‘‘Why, Luce, you’ve got a bird of 
a swing.” 

“Oh, John, do you really think so? I’m so 
glad. Yes, I’d—I’d like to try another.” 

Whereupon the deadly enemies codperated 
ardently in achieving another drive. 

Quite eacolaepany John fell to coaching 
Lucretia. ‘I suppose,” he said with mock 
contempt, “‘your minister here hasn’t taught 
you the overlapping grip? Well, this is the 
way to get distance.” And thereupon big 
virile John guided Lucretia’s two little hands 
along the club shaft. To teach the overlapping 
grip took a bit of time, quite enough for’ Betty 
to place her handkerchief to her lips, turn 
away and stifle an apparent cough that racked 
her shoulders. 


UT don’t you think we ought to begin the 
game now, John?” asked Lucretia. 

The big fellow came to earth. He seemed to 
recall something, and stiffened up. “I sup- 
pose we’ve got to get it over,” he said, and the 
decisive contest started. 

Lucretia had never watched a golf match 
before. Before three holes had been played 
she was as excited as a child. Shaking off the 
murky, enveloping dreariness and solitude of 
many years, she seemed to hark back to some 
sturdy Bodley of the past, and with violent 
determination to free herself from the binding 
chrysalis of retirement from the world that had 
been her life since girlhood, she applauded, 
she praised the long drives, and she seemed to 
sense the delicacy of the short approaches and 
the putting. 

“Qh, do let me try that too!”’ she ex- 
claimed at the seventh putting green; upon 
which there followed a protracted lesson in 
putting, again with a special overlapping grip 
that John had found so successful. Ulti- 
mately the game proceeded. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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Model 90— Everything For 


Complete Satisfaction 


Women demand ease of control, 
beauty and comfort in a car. 
Model 90 providesthem and more. 


In appearance it leaves nothing 
tobe desired, with itsbig-car stylish 
design, correct color scheme and 
exquisite finish. 


Itisthe powerful,sweet-running 
motor and efhicient performance ot 
this easy-to-handle Model 90 that, 
more than anything else, is respon- 
sible for its great popularity. 


Itis sparing with fueland saving 
of tires and, above all, is consist- 
ent and adequate. 


Women find this Model 90 es- 
pecially handy to drive. 


Light Four Model 90 
Touring Car 


It has an easy-to-operate clutch, 
and narrow turning radius. Its 
control is simple and convenient. 


Model 90 has wide, extra cush- 
ioned seats, deep upholstery, 
spacious interior, ample leg room, 
cantilever springs, and large tires, 
non-skid rear. 


These factors combined withthe 
scientific distribution of weight, 
produce maximum com/ort. 


Nomatterwhere youliveortour, 
expert Overland service is always 
accessible. 


This means satisfaction in your 
car and protection of your invest- 
ment. 


The fifth essential that must be 
satisfactory is Price. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Kuight and Overland Motor Caen and Li ape Ca Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, 


Perhaps price should be listed 
first, but price is only an advan- 
tage if the other four essentials are 
properly provided. 


Because Model 90 does com- 
pletely give the desired appearance, 
performance, comfort and service, 
its modest price makes it even more 
of a remarkable bargain. 


Order your Model 90 now. 


With one you can save time 
and energy, benefit your health 
and make your life richer and 
fuller. 


Let the Willys-Overland dealer 
save you money. 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 
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~ CORN FLAKES ; 


ARMOURS 


TOASTED <3 











Fresh From the Oven 
Always Ready to Serve 


The distinctive, appealing flavor of . 
Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes, makes them 
a favorite summer-time food. Serve them 
daily and help save wheat. 


Made from pure, white corn, thoroughly cooked 
and put up in triple-sealed, 
sanitary packages to keep 
their contents always crisp 
and fresh. Ask your grocer. 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


The Satisfying Economy Food 





An authorized substitute for wheat, unexcelled 
for the making of Oat Bread, Oat Cookies, Oat 
Muffins, etc. Their use in appetizing dishes for 2 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner, makes it easy to .~ 
economize and conserve. They 
cook in 10 to 15 minutes. 
Worth-while recipes on every 
package. 9 fx 


Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 





ARMOUR’S OATS 
Escalloped with Corn 


1 cup Armour’s Oats. 
5 ears of corn or 1 can. 
3 eggs 


1 teaspoon salt. 
3 tablespoons sugar. 
2% cups milk. 
Grate corn or chop well. Combine 
Armour’s Oats, salt and sugar, then add 
corn, milk and eggs. Pour into greased 
earthen dish and bake slowly for 134 
hours. Serve hot. 
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Miss Lucretia Bets a Church 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


John, too, was on his mettle. To-day some- 
thing had come unexpectedly into his life also. 
For it seemed impossible that this woman, 
whose tiny hands he was guiding and who 
seemed as light and graceful as a wood nymph, 
could be the woman he had forced himself for 
many long years to dislike and then to perse- 
cute. Here was a Lucretia who praised spon- 
taneously his good shots, and was so sincerely 
sorry when he flubbed them! A Lucretia who 
was going to be a golfer! 

As he played, hole by hole, he plunged 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of bitter 
humiliation. What must these three people 
think of him? With the torrential force of 
Niagara he visualized to himself what a raw 
brute he had been to this frail woman, who had 
had no weapon to fight him with. And as he 
was playing along somewhere between the 
twelfth and thirteenth holes he swore a silent 
oath that, win or lose this afternoon, he would 
in all things yield to this fine-grained woman. 

No wonder that, as he saw himself now, she 
had turned him down in the years gone by. 
The smoke of obstinacy and wounded pride 
rolled away, to reveal to him the fact that he 
longed for this innocent, devoted, spiritual 
woman who was walking beside him, over his 
father’s best-beloved land, in the growing haze 
of a June afternoon. 

“Win her I will!’’ he vowed to himself. “I 
want her! I want her! I want her!”’ his steps 
repeated to him. 

The game was drawing toward the closing 
holes and sinking into seriousness. 

At the seventeenth hole Betty drew Lu- 
cretia aside. ‘‘ John is now one up on Schuy- 
ler, and there are two to go. That means that 
if John wins this hole your church has to go, 
too, little woman. So we must both do our 
best to help Schuyler.” 

The hole was played in silence. John drove 
far out, and straight, and his ball stayed high 
up on the slope. Schuyler drove far less prom- 
isingly, and the ball sliced badly to the right, 
down the steep hill. Into the tall grass it 
rolled. Only a most exceptional iron could put 
him over the bunker before the green. But 
he negotiated it. 

As Lucretia saw it sailing far over the brow 


of the hill, she stood with lips apart. John 
gazed down at her and had a vision. 
““The ball is near the green,” said Betty, 


squeezing Lucretia’s arm. 
down in four. 
now.” 
John’s ‘‘shot now” was a foozle, and was 
topped into the ue His third, however, 
lifted the sphere dexterously onto the green. 
The ball stopped a good four yards from the 
cup. Schuyler’s third had paused less than a 
foot from the cup. It was up to John to putt 
out for a half. Lucretia knew now what that 
would mean—namely, one down at the eight- 
eenth, and the best to be had on the eight- 
eenth, a half, and more likely a final defeat. 


“Schuyler will be 
It al depends upon John’s shot 


OHN sighted along the line of the putt 

deliberately, and then, just as deliberately, 
he tapped the ball. The little sphere rolled di- 
rectly toward the cup, and Lucretia caught her 
breath. But almost at the mouth of the cup 
it struck a bit of earth and bounded a bit side- 
wise, just enough to send it by the rim of the 
coveted cup. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” exclaimed Lucretia spon- 
taneously. She paused, aghast at her revealing 
ejaculation. 

John raised his head sharply and said: 
cretia, did you honestly mean that?”’ 

Lucretia’s cheeks flamed. ‘“‘ Why, John, I— 
I Yes, I was really sorry for you; but— 
of course, I want Mr. Adams to win.” 

But John smiled cheerfully as Schuyler 
putted out for a three and the score was all 
even at the eighteenth. 


“Lu- 





The path from the seventeenth to the cight- 
eenth was through a bit of woodland — just 
like hundreds of Lover’s Lanes we find all the 
way from Maine to California. 

John came up to Lucretia. ‘‘Luce, there’s 
something I want to say to you before we play 
ay last hole. Won’t you walk with me a 

it?’ 

Again Lucretia’s eyes sought Betty’s—again 
the nod from the mentor, and Lucretia obeyed. 
Schuyler started to follow them at a discreet 
distance. 

But Betty caught his arm rather fiercely. 
“My heaven, you men are dense sometimes! 
Why are you going in that direction? We are 
due at the clubhouse, right now!” 

“At the clubhouse! But the eighteenth 
hole?” 

“Oh, stupid! The eighteenth hole will never 
be played! Come on, quick!” 


ETTY waxed as restless as a cat, because it 

was actually after seven by the club clock, 
and the eighteenth hole had been reached be- 
fore half-past five. Schuyler had several times 
asked if they ought not to go back; he feared 
that something might have happened. 

‘‘Something has happened, you mere man! 
For here they come now!” 

John’s face was a study as they came up the 
steps and into the broad room that had been 
the great hall of the Murray home. Instinc- 
tively his eye traveled from Lucretia to the 
walls and the stairs and to the portrait of his 
father, which the club had presented to John 
as the first president of the club. As for 
Lucretia, her eyes were smiling and yet threat- 
ening to rain tears at any moment. 

‘“Won’t you both come out on the piazza?” 
John asked them earnestly. 

And as they all found chairs beneath the 
green-and-white awnings and looked across to 
the west, where the church of beautiful lines 
was sharply silhouetted against the setting sun, 
John spoke: ‘‘Schuyler and Betty, I want to 
tell you a wonderful thing: Lucretia and I 
have come together at last. Down there by the 
last tee we’ve learned how awfully foolish we 
both were, back some years ago. If we then 
hadn’t so misunderstood each other—well, a 
good deal would have been different. But I’ve 
been the meanest and most despicable creature 
in Wessex County 

“Oh, no;John!” interrupted Lucretia softly. 

“Ves, IL have; and I’m going to do penance 
for it. I want Lucretia to be sure she’s going 
to have a square and decent man. I want her 
to know a new John Murray for a year before 
she finally decides. Or can it be six months, 
dear?” 

‘Tush, and again tush!” burst forth Betty 
upon the horrified ears of Lucretia. ‘‘ You’re 
just two foolish kids. Schuyler and I know 
you both better than you do yourselves. 
You’re both of you the salt of the earth. Life 
is short. Don’t wait longer than to get ready 
for the wedding. Yes, w-e-d-d-i-n-g, Lucretia! 
Get used to thinking about weddings! And 
when you’re ready, Schuyler will marry you 
and I’ll be Lucretia’s bridesmaid !”’ 

John looked at Lucretia, and she looked at 
John. Then up spoke the last of the Murrays 
to the last of the Bodleys: 

“Well, dear, it’ll be over there—when it does 
happen—in your church, chimes and all. And 
after the wedding, when the new clubhouse is 
finished, way off at the other end of this golf 
course, and when this old place is made over 
once more, to be again the home of the Mur- 
rays, the new Murrays will move in. And 
every day in the season, Lucretia, if you want 
to you can step out of the back door upon the 
links for nine holes or so, and on Sunday morn- 
ing you and I can just step across the street to 
church. And by the way, where is the Mur- 
ray pew in the new church, Lucretia?” 











What is Mrs. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


The division has a membership of 1000 
women, having grown apace from its original 
450. Under Mrs. McAdoo’s direction it has 
been arranged into groups corresponding to the 
bureaus of the Treasury, and made to give the 
best results for the time given by the workers. 
But every woman in the Treasury will arise to 
give testimony that the storekeeper’s enthusi- 
asm is the motive power of inspiration. 

The same enthusiasm and the same organiz- 
ing ability, differently applied, enter into the 
second phase of Mrs. McAdoo’s daily work. 
From the Red Cross workroom she goes to the 
more exalted office of the National Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee. There, at twelve 
o’clock, she presides over an executive session 
of the committee, which is, by the way, the 
first and only executive committee of women in 
the Government of the United States. Mrs. 
McAdoo, who was appointed to the committee 
at the request of the women who had been 
chosen for the service, was elected its chairman. 

The work of the committee, being commen- 
surate with the work of the women of the 
United States for the promotion of Liberty 
Loans, has grown to enormous proportions 
since Mrs. McAdoo undertook it in May, 1917. 
State chairmen from every state and Federal 
Reserve district chairmen from the twelve 
districts are reporting every day by letter, by 
telegraph, by telephone. 

Questions of moment arise which must be 
settled speedily. For this reason the daily 
session becomes a veritable résumé of national 
problems of raising money for the prosecution 
of the war. The table over which Mrs. McAdoo 


holds an imaginary gavel is a map upon which 
the chairman and the other officers of her 
committee figure out strategic movements. 

With a characteristic gift of making quick 
decisions, the chairman of the committee is 
able to go through the work requiring her judg- 
ment in a remarkably short time. During the 
hot days of the summer of 1917 Mrs. McAdoo 
used to come into the city from the Blue Ridge 
four days a week to help in the perfection of 
the organization work for the Liberty Loan 
among women. It was nerve-racking, inten- 
sive, concentrated, difficult work that wore out 
the energy of the women who worked with her, 
women long accustomed to organization work, 
and it left her limp at the end of each day. But 
the only comment she ever made on its ardu- 
ous demands was: “I wish I could do more.” 

Through the campaigns for the Loans, Mrs. 
McAdoo is subject to such a variety of demands 
as ordinarily fall to the lot of Cabinet officers 
themselves. She makes speeches or presides at 
meetings in Washington three and four times 
every day. She has to light Liberty bonfires 
and preside over Liberty Loan booths. She 
has to attend organization luncheons and 
organization dinners and organization mass 
meetings. She is forced to combine activity in 
Washington Liberty Loan work with national 
direction, a task that old-timers in the organi- 
zation game say is impossible of achievement. 
That she has accomplished it, and keeps on 
doing work of equal difficulty, i is a testimony 
not only of her own patriotic self-sacrifice, but 
of the spirit of American womanhood in this 
crisis of our nation’s history. 
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The photograph depicts Miss Hempel singing in direct comparison 
with her own voice on the New Edison. The instrument with 
which this tone test was made is an Official Laboratory Model, 
encased in a William and Mary cabinet of walnut. See this 
cabinet at your dealer’s. Price $265. (In Canada add duty.) 





Ave Maria—Cavalleria Rusticana. 
cagni. Violin obbligato by Mary Zentay. 


Aloha Oe. (Queen Liliuokalani)—Assisted by Criterion Quartet. 
My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster)—Assisted by Criterion Quartet. 
Emmett’s Lullaby. (J. K. Emmett) 

Long, Long Ago. (Bayly) 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 
JOINS EDISON 


ISS HEMPEL, of the Metropolitan Opera, called by 

critics “‘the most richly endowed soprano in Amer- 
ica,” has joined the Edison group of stars. A true artist, 
her ambition to have her voice Re-Created and preserved 
in all its splendor outweighed all other considerations. 
Henceforth she will sing for the only instrument which 
can Re-Create her glorious voice. 


It was through hearing the Re-Creations of other great 
artists that Miss Hempel became interested in the New 
Edison. The temptation to hear her voice thus Re-Created 
was too strong to be resisted. She came to our labora- 
tories; made a Re-Creation; then submitted it to the 
searching trial of the tone test. * She herself sang in 
direct comparison with the instrument. It was enough. 
Those who have heard her voice on talking machines 
can conceive her joy in hearing it Re-Created with such 
fidelity that no human ear could distinguish artist from 
instrument. Then and there she resolved that hence- 
forth the instrument for her voice was 


The NEW EDISON 


‘The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 


Now at last you can hear Frieda Hempel. Not an imi- 
tation, but Miss Hempel herself. And this though you’re 
a thousand miles from the Metropolitan Opera House. 
See the list of her Re-Creations. It is your opportunity 
to hear the world’s most beautiful music interpreted by 
one of the world’s greatest singers. 


And never was the solace of music more needed than 
now, with the heavy clouds of war darkening so many 
households. An evening of music means a let-down, a 
complete relaxation for the taut nerves. Let music en- 
rich and sweeten your life. Let Miss Hempel help you 
forget for awhile the din of a world in arms. 


A postcard brings our interesting literature, including 
the musical magazine, “Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL’S EDISON RE-CREATIONS 


Theme and Variations. (Proch)—As sung by Miss Hempel at the Metropolitan in 
‘“‘The Daughter of the Regiment.” 


An adaption from the Intermezzo by Mas- 
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The New-Day Drinks 





Satisfying — Delctous — Healthful — Appetizing 


EE how to make them. Let the 
family try them. Serve them to 
guests, impromptu—and at formal 

dinners, teas and luncheons. 


Here are beverages to suit nearly 


everyone’s taste, and they are made 
without stimulants. 


For warm days or cool days, for 
every-day meals or for parties, no other 
beverages were ever more delightful. 
And note how easy to prepare. 


All the ingredients—for the simpler as 
wellas the more elaborate—can be had at 
neighborhood drug stores or groceries. 


All these drinks are distinctive, with 
well-defined flavors. They were de- 
signed by experts in this line. 


In each case the principal ingredients 
are the healthful juices of oranges, lem- 
ons and grapefruit. 


Try the recipes. See how you like 
them. Serve them to your friends. 
And send at once for the other recipes. 
We will mail them to you free. 


These new-day drinks in many cases 
will supplant the stronger kinds. The 
sparkling colors and new flavors will 
delight your guests. 


California Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges and Lemons 


Always ask for California Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. They 
are juicy, fullflavored, and practically seedless. Best for orange 
drinks and lemonade, All first-class dealers sell them. Order from 


yours now, 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,000 Growers 


Dept. E-26, Los Angeles, California 





which are delicious, wholesome and inexpensive. 





Write us now for the “‘Sunkist Beverage Book™ containing many other suggestions 
for attractive drinks that include healthful orange and lemon juice. There are combina- 
tions with grape juice, loganberry juice, ginger ale, charged water, and other fruit juices, 








Orange Grape Juice 
Juice of 1 Sunkist orange ¥% glass of chipped ice Grape juice 


Fill tall glass half full of chipped ice, add juice of 1 orange and fill 
remainder of glass with sweetened grape juice. Serves one person. 


Orange Pineapple Cup 


Juice of 3 Sunkist oranges 1 pint water 
Juice of 1 Sunkist lemon 34 cup sugar 
1 cup pineapple juice 1 quart ice water 
Boil 1 pint water with % cup sugar for 5 minutes., Cool. Add remaining 
ingredients and serve very cold. Makes nine glasses. 


Lemon Fizz 


Carbonated water Sunkist lemon 


Sugar 

Fill a glass half full of vichy or plain carbonated water, and squeeze 
into it the juice of half a lemon. Stir into it a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar and serve while effervescing. Serves one person. 

Other very attractive drinks can be made from the above by floating a 
layer of grape juice or loganberry juice on top and garnishing with a slice 
of orange or sprig of mint leaves. 


Grape Juice Lemonade 
4 Sunkist lemons 1% pints water 
1 pint grape juice 1 cup sugar 
Place a small block of ice in a pitcher. With the juice of four lemons 
mix one cup of sugar, one and one-half pints of water, and one pint of 
grape juice. Pour into pitcher and stir thoroughly. Allow to stand a few 
minutes before serving. Serves six persons. 


Ginger Ale Lemonade 


Substitute ginger ale for grape juice in above formula. 


Sunkist Ginger Ale Punch 


1 pint ginger ale 

1 cup hot tea infusion 1 pint Apollinaris 

34 cup Sunkist orange juice Few slices Sunkist orange 

4% cup Sunkist lemon juice 
Pour tea over sugar, and, as soon as sugar is dissolved, add fruit 

juices; strain into punch-bowl over a large piece of ice, and, just before 
serving, add ginger ale, Apollinaris and slices of Sunkist orange. Will 
serve twenty-five people. 


1 cup sugar 
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The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





HERE is a 
real‘‘Fourth 
of July 


spirit’’ in our 
Girls’ Club here 
in THe Home 
JOURNAL. From 
the mother with 
four sons in the 
service of Uncle 
Sam tothe littlest 
girl buying Thrift 
Stamps, our mem- 
bers are 100 per 
cent American. 
And you can well 
believe the extra 
money they earn 
in The Girls’ Club 
during spare min- 
utes is put to good 
use! 


MEMBER 








Thrift Stamps, 
Liberty Bonds, 
Smileage Books 
and yarn for 
knitting with my 
own money.” 
APennsylvania 
girl, whose hus- 
band has gone to 
war, is sending 
babies’ outfits to 
the little waifs in 
the devastated 
French and Bel- 
gian districts, 
and contributing 
generously to the 
Armenian relief. 
“When I think of 
my own little 
folks, safe and 
well at home, I 
feel I just can- 
not do enough for 








& from Ohio 
writes: ‘‘My 


“RAY FOR MOTHER!” 


those poor babies 
over there,” she 


pevighcr ce tgeed Who is Mrs. W. B. B., of New York, Just bg Ag Ry 
more than I can One of the War-Winning Members each adding to 


tell with family 
expenses, dear 
friend Manager. I have five cousins and my 
dear brothers in the service, and The Girls’ 
Club is helping me to do my bit to help them 
and Uncle Sam.”’ 

Next, quoting from an Indiana member: 
“Mother and I have canned over 500 quarts of 
food. My Club money helps in many ways in 
the home.” (Query: Are you puzzling over the 
cost of jars and sugar for preserving time? 
The Girls’ Club, open to any HoME JOURNAL 
reader, offers a splendid way you can earn the 
money to pay for them yourself!) 

“I use my Girls’ Club money to help pay 
bills. My husband is with the engineers in 
France,’ writes a member from Illinois. ‘‘Two 
stars in my service flag,” says a Georgia mem- 
ber, ‘fone son on sea and one on land. I am 
saving food, buying Bonds, knitting, helped to 
organize a patriotic league, make surgical 
dressings.”” And we can add, this member 
still finds time to earn money in The Girls’ 
Club, which you may know helps in all this! 

Other members speak more specifically of 
the uses to which they have put these extra 
dollars earned in the Club: ‘‘My Girls’ Club 
money went toward buying an Army and Navy 
model talking machine and records for Camp 
Custer,” contributes a Michigan girl. 

“Have Girls’ Club dollars helped me? Yes, 
indeed,” replied a Massachusetts member, 
who is wearing a Service pin; ‘‘I can pay for 


of The Girls’ Club 


the splendid story 
of how well these 
Girls’ Club members are playing their part in 
winning the war! 


HERE are so many ways touse extra money 

these days. Whether to buy more Thrift 
Stamps and Bonds, or, just as patriotic, to make 
things run more smoothly at home, wouldn’t 
you also like to share in the opportunity The 
Girls’ Club offers any Home JourNAL reader 
to ‘turn spare time into spare money’’? 

As you can see, our members are active 
Red Cross workers and war gardeners, house- 
keepers, many of them business girls. So The 
Girls’ Club work obviously is possible for even 
the busiest people. And our girl and women 
members include grandmothers and school- 
girls, members who live on farms and ranches, 
and members in great cities too. 

If you are interested in this brief account of 
Club doings, if the idea of earning spare-time 
money, for whatever purpose, appeals to you, 


I urge you to write me to-day and find out ° 


about The Girls’ Club. No dues—but I’ll tell 
you all when you write! 


Tamacsen oy the ole’ Aobob 


TuHeE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘The Future of Edward 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


both into the boat. The women on shore held 
hands and ran about. They talked yaguely — 
and no one listened. They looked through 
misty eyes at the boat coming slowly in. 

One practical soul hurried to the fire and 
threw on fresh sticks and cleared a place by 
it and spread blankets. The others joined her. 
Someone found some smelling salts. They 
waited for the little procession that came hur- 
rying up from the bank—ready with wisdom, 
first aid and smelling salts. 


UT after a few anxious minutes there was 

little need of them. One after the other the 
three boys sat up and grinned sheepishly —and 
looked askance at the crowd. 

The practical woman seized a tablecloth and 
reared a provisional screen, and behind its 
laughing shelter three boys were plied with 
coffee and hot drinks and food till their cheeks 
shone and their eyes glowed. Hot coffee! How 
the smell of it filled them! And cake and sand- 
wiches and pickles! 

The practical woman drove away intruders 
from the tablecloth; and the boys feasted. 

“Here! Take-this. It’s good, wholesome 
pie—it can’t hurt you!” A motherly soul 
thrust a great piece of Hamlin pie into Edward’s 
outstretched hand. 

Over the rim of it his eyes sought those of his 
companions, half sheepish, half elate. 

And the two grinned back and reached out; 
and the motherly woman dealt Hamlin pie 
with lavish hand—a great piece to each boy; 
and a fourth piece was waiting for the one 
through first. 

At last, filled to the brim and arrayed in dry 
garments, they were borne from the circle of 
the fire, out through the cheering crowd, to the 
car that waited to take them home. 

“Get in on the back seat, Harold,” com- 
manded his father. ‘‘ You’ll be warmer there.” 

A kind old lady tucked a great blanket 
about them, and they were off—a solid trio. 
The pale-faced boy, wedged tight in the middle, 
looked at the husky face on each side. They 
beamed on him, a little bewildered and admir- 
ing, and snuggled close to him; they recounted 
in half whispers the day’s experience. 

““T’d ’a’ done it too—if he hadn’t ’a’ cinched 
on to me like anything!” said Butty fiercely. 

‘*Aw—come off! I just grabbed a-hold. I 
was busy drownin’—I kind o’ forgot,” admitted 
Edward reluctantly. 

‘*Nobody could be a hero with a great hulk 
like you a-dragging on ’em!” retorted Butty. 

“Anyway, it give Puss a good chance to be 
a hero!” said Edward. 

He nudged him with friendly elbow and they 
choked their gurgles under the blanket. Then 
the pale face emerged from it, flushed and in- 
dignant. 

“T ain’t a hero!” he said fiercely. 

But the gods judged otherwise. 


One morning, two months later, Harold 
strolled into the Hamlin back yard, one 
hand held tight in his trousers pocket. The 
two boys, making a rabbit hutch by the fence, 
looked up. 

“What you got?” demanded Edward. 

“‘Oh—nothin’.” 

“‘Let’s see!” said Edward. 

Reluctantly he drew out the hand—and 
opened it. 

The ribbon was blue, and the round gold 
disk gleamed in the sun. 

Three faces bent over it in awed delight. 
“For he-ro-ic con ”? spelled Edward. He 
paused. 

““D’you get any money?” he demanded. 

The boy shook his head and grinned. ‘‘ They 
ast if my father was poor. Somebody told ’em 
he drove a car. So they didn’t give me any 
money.” 

The three chuckled and their eyes glued 
themselves on the medal. 

Edward sighed. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad you got it, 
Puss. You’re a hero, all right!” 

“Yep, he’s a hero!” assented Butty. He 
held him with a glittering eye 

“Tf they’d’a’ give you a hundred, would you 
’a’ divvied even with us—with Scut and me?” 

“Sure!” said Puss. His face lighted. ‘‘We 
could kind o’ divvy this!’’ he said quickly. 
“Take turns wearing it, you know. Come 
on!” His fingers were at the pin. 

The two consulted by a glance. 

Butty nodded. ‘‘That’s all right, I guess. 
My idea in the first place, and Scut here did 
the drowning and you did the hero. It’s all 
fair enough!” 

They regarded each other in loyal silence. 

“‘Scut can wear it next,” said Butty gener- 
ously. 

They pinned the medal, with clumsy fingers, 
to Edward’s lapel. He looked down in sheepish 
pride. The others glowed. 








“TT D-WA-R-RD!” called a voice from the 
pantry window. They turned. Edward 
moved toward it with swift feet. 

““Ves’m,” he said. 

A shingle was advanced to him out of the 
pantry window. On it rested three round, 
flaky, crispy pies—middle-size kind. 

“Take them,” said the voice. 

Edward reached out his glorified hands. He 
received the shingle and bore it to the fence. 

One by one he slid the pies from the shingle 
into the waiting hands. They seated them- 
selves on the chopping log in the sun, and bit 
semicircles in the pies and chewed in rumina- 
tive bliss. They may have been thinking on 
the ways of fate, or they may have been sim- 
ply chewing. 

Mrs. Hamlin watched them happily and 
rolled her crust and trimmed it, and went on 
thinking of Edward’s future. 
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HE flower boxes in the 
windows of many of our 
buildings are only outward 
and visible symbols of the 
Sreshness and cleanness that 
prevail within the kitchens 
and throughout all the Heinz 
establishments. 


Vinegars 
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ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


T is difficult to describe a flavor. That is why we cannot 

express in words the appetizing taste that Heinz Vinegars 
give to foods. And that is the purpose of vinegar—to im- 
part a flavor—not simply a sourness. All of the care taken in 
selecting materials, the skill in preparation, the aging and the 
bottling of Heinz Vinegars are for the purpose of creating 
and retaining that rich, mellow tang which has made Heinz 
Vinegars worthy of a place among the 57. 

These vinegars, which have made so many of our own 
foods so desirable, are offered you, so that you can put 
something of the Heinz flavor into the food you prepare. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, in pints, 
quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 
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With This New-Day 


Corn Meal 


You Won’t Miss Wheat 


There's atwice-betterCorn Meal 
than the old kinds, Madam, and 
this is the time to try it. 


It contains none of the fibrous 
outer coat, none of the oily germ. 
It is ground from just the sweet, 
smooth, flinty part of the corn. 





Not whole corn 
ground—that is 
gritty and oily. 


A glance shows its distinction. 
The Yellow looks like grains of 
gold, the White like marble dust. 


This exquisite product comes in 
round, tight packages, branded 
Quaker Best Corn Meal. 


Inafewshortmonths thissuper- 
grade has won a million users. 





We grind just 
the flinty part. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—15c Per Package 
A Hominy Meal—The Best 60% of the Corn 
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A Delicious Hominy 


Quaker Hominy Grits is a superfine hominy, of ex- 
quisite flavor. Even Southerners, born and bred where 
hominy is a daily dish, are amazed at its deliciousness. 
The recipes on the package give a number of ways of 
serving. In addition try Hominy Grits with tomato 
sauce, and Hominy Grits au gratin, and sometimes 
simply serve it hot with meats—there is nothing bet- 
ter than Hominy Grits and gravy. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy—l 5c 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO (1928) 
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MILDRED CARVER, 
U.S.A. - 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


kinsfolk, from the tempered light and the re- 
strained colors, she came into an unshaded 
glare, striking across cane seats and uncarpeted 
aisles and lighting the gay, inharmonious 
clothes of the girls who filled every seat from 
door to door; and her individuality, which she 
had just begun to be conscious of as the Serv- 
ice detached her from her family, was sub- 
merged again when she found herself only one 
of forty girls of eighteen in a car which was 
itself but a single unit in a train of seven pre- 
cisely similar cars filled with similar girls going 
on the same journey for the same purpose. 

At first there was not much talking in the 
car. But as the train hurried along the sense 
of adventure began to overcome the feeling 
of homesickness. For all of them the tourist 


- Sleeper speeding northward meant the begin- 


ning of ‘“‘something,” and soon the car fairly 
quivered with expectation and suspense. 


““C’AY, ain’t it fun—goin’ away like this?’’ 
Mildred turned with a start to the girl sit- 
ting beside her. ‘‘My ma,” the girl went on, 
“‘she says it’s ignorant to cry like I did ’cause I 
was goin’ away; but I bet she’s doin’ it herself 
yet.” The girl straightened her too small 
white hat with its too long black feather and 
pulled up the collar of her bright-blue waist. 
Then she opened a gay little bag and, taking 
out her mirror, began quite frankly to whiten 
her large nose and redden her full lips. ‘‘ Some 
time, I guess, we gotta keep traveling?” 

“Yes,” said Mildred; ‘“‘it’s two days and 
two nights to Minneapolis.” 

The girl stopped, powder puff in hand, and 
looked her over carefully. ‘Say, like uptown 
you talk yourself. Would you tell me what 
your name is?” 

“Mildred Carver.” 

“Pleased to meet you. My name’s Miss 
Mamie Epstein. Say, ain’t this like the Fourth 
Avenue? I didn’t know it ’ud be the same as 
goin’ home at six o’clock, only you get a seat.” 
Mamie flattened her nose against the window 
as they crossed the Harlem River. ‘‘ Up here 
I’m going to live myself sometime,’ she re- 
marked. ‘I’m going to get off the East Side.”’ 
And she looked with envious determination 
at a group of mushroom apartment buildings. 
““My ma, she says I should stop knockin’ 
Orchard Street; but she don’t know, for noth- 
ing else but Russia she ain’t never seen. My 
lady friend’s sister, she married an uptown 
man, and you can believe me or not, my lady 
friend’s sister, she’s got a whole house. I seen 
it myself. Ever since I was to see her I threw 
a hate on the East Side. ‘Leah,’ I says to my 
lady friend, ‘we ain’t got to stand for no East 
Side forever. I guess what Mary done we can 
do. Cheer up,’ I says; ‘there’s plenty of rich 
uptown fellows left; their names is in the 
papers every day.’ Just like that!” 

Mildred Carver was shocked. She had never 
dreamed of such conversational frankness as 
this. With Nick’s parting kiss on her lips she 
could not excuse Mamie Epstein’s sordid atti- 
tude toward marriage. Why, marriage was 
because you loved somebody—a kind of poem 
you said over and over to yourself and never 
told anybody about. Of course, merely being 
cngaged was different! 


ILDRED was startled out of her reflec- 

tions by a voice on the other side. A girl 
with bobbed hair and a picture gown was lean- 
ing across the aisle to her. Her hat with its 
stenciled band was in her lap and her short hair 
was bound with an orange fillet. ‘‘Don’t you 
think,”* she was saying, ‘“‘ we should organize a 
protest against the way these windows stick? 
I have tried to raise mine and I can’t make it 
budge. It’s high-handed enough of the Govern- 
ment to conscript us against our will without 
being suffocated the very first thing!” 

All that Mildred comprehended was that the 
girl wanted the window open. ‘‘Let me help 
you,” she said, rising. 

“Suppose you let me doit.” A tall girl, in a 
rough tweed jacket like a boy’s, pushed the 
silent girl out of her way with scant ceremony, 
bent to get her shoulder under the top of the 
sash and, straightening, sent the window up 
with a bang. Then she swung round into the 
aisle, thrust her hands into her jacket pockets 
and stood balancing herself, with her feet wide 
apart. She had brown hair which rippled 
away from her broad, low forehead; the heavy 
eyebrows above her gray eyes were black. She 
had a wide, sweet mouth and very big, very 
white teeth. Her hands and her feet were 
large, but there was a deft firmness about her 
long fingers and about her big body. 

‘That makes me fecl free again,’’ said the 
girl with the bobbed hair. ‘‘ Not that I was too 
warm, but it wasn’t right not to have it come 
open if you wanted it to. I suppose outrages 
like this will happen to us the whole way. I 
know they will under this barbarous milita- 
ristic system.” 

Mamie Epstein spoke across the aisle: ‘‘ You 
listen like you didn’t want to come?” 

““Want to? Of course not. Why should I 
want to have my career interrupted like this? 
I don’t believe in governments anyway. If 
they carry it much further they’ll find how 
powerless they really are when the people all 
rise up as one man and say ‘Stop!’” 

“Well, on work I can’t say I’m any more 
stuck than you are,” replie1 Mamie. ‘I been 
working, and I guess I know. But for working 
in the Service nobody ain’t goin’ to look at you 
sarcastic, ’cause they all got to do it, see? It 
don’t make no difference if you got a million 
dollars, you gotta work just the same.” 

The short-haired girl shook with rage. ‘‘It 
isn’t the work at all. I glory in work. Only 
nobody ought to be in the position to make me 
do it. I want work that will express me. I’d 
love it. It would be the greatest privilege.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 





For Bathing, 
Tennis, Golf 


or any other activity, in- 

cluding every-day wear, 

you'll find freedom and. 
comfort in 





No seams to irritate the feet— 
no rips to show—no binding 
nor tight places, yet fitted 
snugly to the foot, ankle and 
calf without a wrinkle any- 
where. 


This nature-like form is “knit- 
in’”—not pressed in—making 
the shape both wear-proof and 
tub-proof. 


You'll place Burson “fit” sec- 
ond only to Burson “comfort” 


Sold in Nearly All Stores 
Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle and Cotton 
Booklet Sent Upon Request 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 


87 Lee Street 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











Beautiful face and lovely com- 
plexion DO NOT OFF- 
SET AN UNGAINLY 
FIGUREZ 


Women in every 
clime strive to pre- 
serve or achieve a 
graceful figure, and 
erect carriage, yet 
thousands are fight- 
ing against fearful odds on ac- 
count of improperly supporting 
the vital parts—the abdomen. 

Women who realize that style 
and good health may go hand in 
hand, should use the Goodform 
Reducer-Supporter to the exclu- 
sion of anything else as assist- 
ance in affording that grace of 
carriage—that beauty of line— 
that equipoise of bearing—that 
additional support which corsets 
and ordinary supporters do not 
give. The result being, better 
health, and as a consequence, 
still greater beauty. 

Note the picture here produced— 
illustrating how the Goodform Re- 
ducer-Supporter clings closely to the 
body—observe the marvelously beau- 
tiful figure—the correct carriage—the 
beauty of form, the charming pdise, 
and then, you_can: understand why 
the Goodform Reducer-Supporter is in 
such great favor with the ladies. 


SUPPORT and PROTECTION afforded in 
The Newly é¢ 19 ~—Reducer- 
Patented COODFORM Supporter 
FREE If you use any kind of abdominal 
protector, or if you should, write 
at once for FREE detailed information, anatomical chart and 
pictures of this wonderful invention. 
-—<<—= FREE INFORMATION COUPON —--——— 
GOODFORM MFG. CO., 
899 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

I require abdominal protection, and wish to know all about 
your patented GOODFORM.,. My waist measure is—— inches, 
NAME 


ADDRESS 






























Pow 


not only lessens the accumulation 
of tartar, but also sweetens the whole 
mouth by antiseptically cleansing 
the tissues. 
Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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WESTERN STATES 


» Mar yf-of-t fike Woods 


COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


Where young women are guided understandingly and 
successfully to beautiful and efficient Christian woman- 
hood. A school to which families are sending the fourth 
generation of their daughters. 78th year. 

Twelve modern buildings. New, College Hall, Gymnasium, Natato- 











CEO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 34th Year 
Industrial Arts Household Arts Applied Arts 


Normal and professional training for 
‘|}men and women. Three and one year 
courses in all departments. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS: Three 
years’ training for teachers of Domestic Sci- 
ence and Art. One-year courses in Diet- 
etics, Lunch Room and Institutional Man- 
agement; Military Camp Cooking, Trade 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Home Making. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE Write for Illustrated Bulletins. State Course Desired. 
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Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell ——— 
with E Emma Willard School 
A School of Prestieat Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and rofessional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. 














—Ithaca Emaar of Music= 


Special advantages for those who look forward to 
concert or educational work. All instruments, 
vocal, dramatic art, languages, etc. Graduates 
filling highest places available in America. Beau- 
tiful, commodious buildings, concert hall and dor- 
mitories. Resident and day students. Reasonable 
terms. Catalog. 


The Registrar, 4 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














Crane Normal Institute of Music 7*2ins for 
music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, History, Form, Ear 
Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited 
number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY 











THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six . 
ry a modern, home- 

The Mountain School like buildings for 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college prepa- 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. 
Music, dancing, practical domestic science and 
athletic training. New $40,000 building with 
gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main lane! Penna. R. R. 

Write for Meneses catalog 
A. R. GRIER, Pres., P. 8. MOULT + AB., Headmaster 
Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 





Miss Cowles’ School di. 
(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Miss Emma Milton penne . B., Head of School. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Cer- 
m tificate privileges. 
Also strong general 
course, usic, Art, 
Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. 
Modern improve- 
ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and 
sleeping porch. 


Resident instructors. Addrans THE SEc’y. 


Catalog. 


rium, etc. Athletic, scholastic afd social equipment are complete and 


modern to the last detail. The 40- 


acre golf course is an example. 


Department of Arts and Sciences—Four-year courses leading to degrees 
\ A. B. and B.S. 


Department of Household Economics—Elective courses offered to all 


college students. 


Conservatory of Music— Teachers’ and Artists’ Certificate 
courses. 
School of Expression—Teachers’ Certificate courses. 
Various elective courses open to all students. 
School of Art—Drawing, water color, oil, ke- 
ramics. Certificates issued. 
Academy — Full four-year High 
School course. 

Bulletin, and profusely illus- 
trated booklets, will be sent 

upon request. Address 


THE SECRETARY, 
Box 120 





FERRY H ALL College preparatory and general high 


school courses, two years of junior col- 
lege work and special instruction in music, expression and domestic 
arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 
twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address 


Marion Coats, M. A., Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Ill. 





Oxford College for Women 
Founded 1830 
Standard college course with B. A. Degree. Music courses with 
B. M. Degree. Normal courses in Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. Rates $375. Write for “‘Seven Points.” 
Address Oxrorp COLLEGE, Box 60, Oxford, Ohio. 

















Mercersburg, Pa. 

Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
Location—On the western 
slope of the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment— Modern and complete. Maawiicest new 

Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “Th 
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Spirit of Mercersburg.”’ Aner Box 150. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 











LAUNDRY 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY cf"; 


For 172 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modernequipment. Gym- 
nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. Secretarial. Junior Dept. Terms $500 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 109, Lititz, Pa. 


-Penn Hall ics. 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rooms with private 
bath. May each year spent at Atiantic City. Work not inter- 
rupted. Rates, $600. Catalogue and views. Address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 




















Walnut Lane School fisexsti, Oldest School 


City and country advantages. Ideal: evelopment of 

well-poised personality through intellectual, moral, social 

and a eyeleds tcainaee Courses: High School Graduates; 
ome making, College Preparatory; General. 

Piano Expression Domestic Science Home Nursing 

Voice Secretarial Short Story Writing Art 

Violin Sewing Interior Decoration French 

Harp Millinery First Aid to Injured Spanish 


ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; 
Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 
Miss S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal, Box L, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. 


FREEHOLD Military SCHOOL 


For Sixty-Five Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Enough military 
training to in ulcate habits of obedience, prompt- 
ness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to ten boys. 
Complete equipment, buildings remodeled and re- 
furnished. Athletic field. sports. Healthful, 
convenient location. Catalog. 


Major Charles M. Duncan Box 713 Freehold, N, J. 











PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Peddie aims to bring each boy 
to the full development of his 
ability and to prepare him in- 
tellectually, morally, spiritually | nesses are corrected 
and physically for whatever task —special abilities 
may be his in the great world of | noted. Charts are 
the future. sent regularly to 
Peddie Institute is liberally endowed, | Parents. Boys are 
and conducted without thought of trained to grow 
profit. Graduates prepared for all col- | Physically as well as 
leges by certificate or examination, | Mentally at Peddie. 
Public speaking and music taught 
without extra cost. 60-acre campus, swimming pool, diamond, 
gridiron, gymnasium. Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 
years. 53rd year. 9 miles from Princeton. 
Write for booklets and catalog 


Roger W. Swetland, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 7X, Hightstown, N. J. 


Special 
Health Tests 
Every Peddie boy is 
given the most thor- 
ough kind of a health 
examination. Weak- 




















Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. 


Address Miss RosE J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 





Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teach- 
ers Course. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 66th 
year. Separate building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. 
Catalog. Rev. Wm. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


FOREST PARK COLLEGE 72% 


Year 
Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar School. Certificate privi- 
leges. Music, Violin, Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Eco- 
nomics, Year $350. Pres. Anna §. Cairns, St. Louis, Missouri. 











Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of 
music in all its branches. Enjoys the intellectual and 
sociallifeof Oberlin College. Faculty of 35 specialists. 
Four-year high school course or its equivalent re- 
quired before entering courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Music. Fall semester opens Sept. 17th. 
Send for catalogue and musical year book. 
CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 29th 
year we have been placing graduates in paying posi- 
tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, 
adequate equipment. For catalog and full informa- 
tion address THE SECRETARY, 


Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 








Allentown Preparatory 
School 
For Boys 


College 
Preparatory —& 
and general § 
courses. Mag- 
nificent new , i a Aa 
fireproof building with large, sunny classrooms. 
Beautiful country location with fine view of 
valley and distant mountains. Campus of 85 acres. 
Carefully supervised athletics. Junior Dept. Rate 
$400. Visit the school if possible, or address 


W. H. REESE, D. Se., Headmaster, Box 402, Allentown, Pa. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 








The Sargent School ‘9,Pbysic#! 
Established 1881. 


Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 38th 
ft year. opens Sept. 23rd. 
Ks Address HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, 
untington Chambers, Boston. 








Darlington Seminary | 














MITT 


1851 West Chester, Pa. 1918 
= Adeveloping school for Girls. Located in a 60-acre 
estate in Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, 
Art, Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts, and House- 


mM 


anagement. College Preparation with cer- 
tificate privilege. Catalog and views upon request. 
Box 607. CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal. 
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Schaal for Exceptional Children 


Every modern facility, in an ideal suburban home, 
— for the care and training 

bce LR’ ‘ of children who, through 
Sa mental or physical dis- 

| ability, are unable to at- 
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tend public or private 
animennseietionst mE schools. Fourteen miles 
HELGA WW, ice LE ee Booklet. 
Bai Pe a 3 Woods’ School for 

l I m4 Mixcepional Children 

Y RosLYN’ Penna. 


o . 
Wyoming Seminary 
Co-educational. Pupils get a vision of the high- 
est purposes of life. College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. 
Military Training. Gymnasium. All athletics. 74th 
year. Endowed—low rates. . Catalogue, 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 























WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $450 covers board and tuition. 
20th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 








WorcesTER, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 22° 274 ‘y¢.7¢2" 


Normal and Home- 
making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, sew- 
ing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal 
Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
OpensSept.24, 1918. Address Mrs.F.A.WETHERED, 158 Institute Road 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston. 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


| In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. 


Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. 
courses, Advantages in Music, Art, 
cates for college. 


ial and graduate 
anguages. Certifi- 
rs. Horace M. WILLARD, Principal. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. Rev. SamueEt V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 








Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a Specialty. 
Certificate privileges. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. 
Large campus and athletic field. Coach. Swimming pool. Two 


mnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. High ideals. | 


omelike atmosphere. Rates $400.. Send for Catalog 
Pres., BENJAMIN C. Conner, D. D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa. 





LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER- 

GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 

Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 

garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dor- 

mitory and house mother. Mrs. Eptra LesLEyY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





War Service for Women 


Short courses to train women as Ye ge Aides,” 
as directed by the Surgeon-General U.S. War Dept. Also, 
longer courses in Mechano-therapy. 
Bry ge =| SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 





Cushing Academy 


Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-paymentplan. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H.S. Cowe.t, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 

Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 





MAsSACHUuSETTs, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


The Cambridge School of Architectural and 
Landscape Design for Women Graduates haveopen 


to them a profession 
offering good incomes; not overcrowded. Professional instruction 
in theory and practice. Open all year. Booklet. Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 
Specialized teachers. Unusual opportunity for practice work. 

Connection between primary and kindergarten emphasized. One 

and two year courses. For catalogue address 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 863 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparations for college or business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. Christian influence. 7 build- 
ings. Athletics. Separate department for young boys. Moderatecost. 
Georce L. Piiumpton, Principal, 62 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Ga ey — Household 
Science. College Preparation. Outdoor sports. 

Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


. Continued on Page 50 
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"THE beginning of the age of reason is 

vastly important fpr the intellectual 
life of woman. There is an insistent de- 
mand for educated women who can do 
things; women, each of whom having 
deep knowledge, can apply that knowledge 
to some problem of the time. 


ARD-BELMONT, an institution of 
national prestige and patronage, 
gives broad, exact knowledge which is wid- 
ened and extended by courses of special 
appeal. Reservations fot the session of 
1918. 1919, beginning September 25, are 
now being made. The matter of entrance 
should be given the earliest possible atten- 
tion in order to assure entrance. 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YouNG WowmeEN 


of college. It meets the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage in Lit- 
erature, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
and Physical Training. Its curriculum is 
shaped to meet individual capacities and 
aims. Its faculty is select. Its beautiful 
campus and buildings, valued at almost a 
million dollars, afford every opportunity 
for the development of body and mind. 


APPLICATIONS must be accompanied 


vites correspondence, and upon request will 
be pleased to send descriptive literature, 
Book of Views, and information. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box AB 











ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 
course of study embracing two years 





with references. WARD-BELMONT in- 


Nashville, Tenn. 




















STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


425 boys from 46 States last session. 


Largest 
private academy in the East. Boysfrom 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Acad- 
emies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthy and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutoring system. Academy fifty-eight 
years old. $200,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $470. 
Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 





id For Girls and ar 


no He mat me 





‘| health record. Not a serious case of illness in years. 


. two years for high schoo 








Bakes en i 








Students may enter at any time 
Lonetion: The school is located in the famous Val- 
ley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section 
noted for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. 
It is reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 | 


Year | 


Sist , | 








feet insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, 
} basket-ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable 


The School: $100, oo Nad ae rn Courses of one and 
graduates. Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
has been a school of marked individuality, consisting 
in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom of 
association with faculty and students, personalatten- § 
tion to her whole life, to health, manners and char- 
acter, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to 
| makeheratruewoman. Bishop Vincent, founder of 
— & hautauqua, said: ‘Ifthe 
people of the North knew 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
= ble as many students. J 
= do not know a school to 
which I had rather send a © 
oe Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
“x 93 3 _.Duens Vista, Lis S 




























Hollins College 
For Women Hollins, Va. 


Seventy-sixth session. Four year college course lead- 
ing toA. B. degree; Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc.; 
two year C Solle e Preparatory course. Beautifully 
situated on a 700 acre estate in the healthful Valley of 
Virginia. Altitude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers 
and teachers. Write for catalogue and views. Address 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 340. 








SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Four year College course. Degree accepted as basis 
for qrodunte work in leading colleges and universities. 
Students received on certificate from accredited 


schools. Departments of Art, Music and Home 
Economics. Campus of 3,000 acres in Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out of door sports 


the year round. ¥ 

EmILig Watts McVea, A. M., Litt. D.,. President. 

For catalogue and views of College, address the Secretary, 
Box 10, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Administration 
Building 

















Episcopal 


|e COLO) DOL 0) DED 


imedamm Cohttat-ma cedaet se) Frederick Maryland 





_ Institute 


FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, VA. 
Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. D., LL. D., Episcopal Visitor. 
Rev. C. Orlando Pruden, Rector. Beautiful and 
healthful location. 10-acre campus. Modern 
eugene. Athletics, Gym., College Preparatory. 
usic, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog 


Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B. P.. Principal, Box 20 








Nt Sih cM Seta eal 
Alumnae Hall, The Main Building 
Standard A. B. and B. S. courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression and Home Economics. Ac- 
credited course in Pedagogy. 
certificate 


and dairy. Terms, $350 to $400. Box J. - 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President ¢—-——} 













































































































~SULLINS 


Founded in 1870, rebuilt and enlarged in 1917, 

SULLINS begins its forty-eighth year September 26, 

1918. The buildings and equipment Hn bore every 
comfortand convenience, and every facilityforthepro- 
tection and promotion of health. Every bed room has 
bath attached, and two windows, with outside expo- 
sure, insure abundant light and fresh air. 

The campus of thirty-five acres, shaded by stately 
forest trees, affords ideal facilities for golf, tennis and 
basket-ball, and the other outdoor sports which are 
favored by the delightful and invigoratin, climate. 
Horseback riding is a favorite recreation. The thor- 
oughly ya gymnasium with its sanitary swim- 
ming l (in white tile) is under the direction of 
trained teachers of physical culture. 


The courses of study leading to the Sullins Diploma 


For Girls and Young Women. A Delightful College Home in Beautiful Southern Virginia 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., President, Box H, Bristol, Va. 





COLLEGE 


consist of two years of thorough college work with a 
liberal range in choice of subjects. Strong preparato: “4 
courses are also offered. In keeping with the hig 
literary standards of the School, the Departments of 
Art, Music, Expression and Domestic Science are in 
charge of experienced teachers, representing the high- 
est artistic culture of America and Europe. 

Thecollege ownsits farm and herd of Jerseys, andthe 
tableis supplied with the best of wholesome foods. The 
atmosphere of the school is home-like and character- 
ized by comradeshi vane good cheer. The student body 
is representative of the best homes of all sections and 
the College invites the patronage of parents who de- 
sire a refined and cultured college home where the in- 
fluehce of master minds may be brought to bear most 
effectively in the education of their daughters. Cata- 
logue and Book of Views on request. Address 

















or 
YOUNG WOMEN 





A JUNIOR COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 


, The real merits of the old-fashioned finish- 
es ing school are here combined with the virtues 
*% of the most thorough school of the present day. 

Enrollment is limited to 100. 


The highest standards are maintained in .all 
departments: Academic (equivalent to the 
four years of high school and the first two of § 
college); Music (a full conservatory); Art; @ 
& Expression; and Home Economics. All mem- 

bers of the faculty have been chosen because 
of their moral, social, and scholastic fitness 
* and experience. 


Expenses are reduced to the lowest figure 
consistent with the advantages offered. ‘ Ex- 
tras’’ have been largely eliminated. Early 

f registration is urged. Session opens Sept. 26. 
& For Catalog and Views address 


NASHVILLE COLLEGE 
Richard G. Cox, A- M., Pres., Box D, Nashville, Tenn, 











Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 








A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages ee. get 


cost $100, i ‘ollege or ientific 
Schools. MILITAR Gymnasium, physi- 
cal culture and outdoor opr $325. 27th a 
opens September 17th, 1918. For Seiden eres 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., 
Box 421, Front Royal, Va. 


any fektnG for 


Principal 














a irls 
Virginia Intermont College For Sits 
Women. 34th year. Students from 20 states.. Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Musica specialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 feet. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 

Va., Bristol, Box 140, H. G. NorFsinceR, A. M., Pres. 


ASHLEY HALL broad variety of courses, in- 


cluding college reparation with certificate privileges to 
st women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 
modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advan- 
tages in southern climate. Catalogue on request. Mary 
VARDRINE McBEE, M. A., Principal, Charleston, S. C. 





A school for girls, offering a 





Averett College 


R YOUNG W 
Located ina Teale ae noted ry -- saan and 
educational history. 59th session. Limited capacity 
of 80 boarding pupils and 16 teachers, making a happy 
family; Christian atmosphere. Well rounded training 
is sought. for each young lady. Four-year preparatory 
and two-year college courses (standardized), together 
with special penees, CoE. in Music, Arts, and Sciences. 
eecoenteexpensts. S E. Crosland, B. A. (Oxon.), Pres., 
Write for catalog. (@ Box C, Danville, Va. 























VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. ExtensiveCampus. Locatedinthe Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
DomesticScience, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cat- 
alog address 


MattieP. Harris, 
President 





























ST. MARY’S 


An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Four-year frepaestory and two-year 


collegiate courses, usic, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
ience, Business, Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 
of old oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam- 
heated buildings. Very reasonable charges. Site ha 
Rev.George W. Lay, D.C.b., Rector, Box5, St. Mary’ 'sSchooi, Raleigh, 














i883 Maryland College 1918 


FOR WOMEN 

COURSES — College Preparatory; College, B. A., L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate; Expression, B. O., 
Teacher's Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—64 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, GC os 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 
elevation, near Washington, fireproof buildings, = 
ming pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, 
ideal size, personal care. 

Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY, Junior College 


Est. 1812. Near White —— Springs. 2300 ft. elevation, 
Outdoor life. Junior college, college pre prmtory, and 
special courses. Accredited to leading colleges. Terms 
$300-$350. Ropert H. ApAmMs, A. M., President, Box 72, 








Vircini, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS 
Randolph-Macon Institute [ited to 100. 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to goto 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art,and Expression. Attrac- 
tiveh life. Gy i Branchof the Randolph-Macon System. 
Rates $350. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 





Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Historic Junior College. Girls 
Souther College fs yice Women. sth year 
$500—no extras. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students from 
mauy states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Petersburg, Va. 230 College Place, Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M. 











Diocesan school for girls and gc a school in Virginia. 
in the beautiful and historic “ 


pny ae ag Courses. ion 


and fell 5 sports under trained D 
between teachers and pupils. For cominees and book Pol vi views 


STUART HALL, STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Situated 
of Virginia.” General and 
iolin, Vocal, Art and Expres- 
ments. New Splanens & ga pianos. gone 

ing place. mal contact 
address 
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SOUTHERN STATES-—Continued 


Vircinia, Abingdon. Box 240. 


++ Founded 1853. 
Martha Washington College ,t3,'"f3: 
girls, in the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 
years’ college work with A. B. degree. Twoyears’ Preparatory. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10-acrecampus. 
Terms, $300. Catalogue on request. S. D. Lona, D. D., President. 


~~~ 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “Wits.” 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful location 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 19th. Terms 
$350. For catalogue, address Miss Katherine R. Glass, Pres. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY fonecrs sie es ee 
tablished 1842. Term 

insSept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equip- 
ment. Students from 31 states. Courses: ge at (3 
years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


St. Hilda’s Hall—Charles Town, W. Va. 


Aschool for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, Episco- 
pal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Athletics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A teacher to 
oer four gto. $450-$500. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON 
DUVAL, cipal (former Principal Stuart Hall). 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE i SHector, 


The 59th session begins Sept. 26th, 1918. Situated in Piedmont region 
of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough 
home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Very moderate rates. 
Catalog. MISS NELLIE V, BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 












































wo Snell 


t i : : 
National Park Seminary 
i In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 

JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President : 


The definite object of the Seminary is to 
offer a condensed college course for young 
women graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. The formal courses of study are 
supplemented by complete departments of 

' music, art, home economics and floriculture. 

Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library Methods and Business Law. 
Modern gymnasium and outdoor sports. 

An illustrated and carefully prepared catalog, 

/ setting forth the purpose and ideals of the Semi- 
. nary, will be mailed upon request. Address 
REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Box 180, Forest Glen, Maryland 





treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


High Schooland College Preparatory Courses. Two 
Years of College Work. Special Courses: Art, Jour- 
{ nalism, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Secretarial and Business 
Courses, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Parliamentary Law, 
Principles of Common Law. 
= Affiliated with Washington 
College of Music. 


. , ‘ Write for catalog 
MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President 


Author of 
**Paul’s Parliamentary Law" and‘* The Heart of Blackstone." 














Wilson-GreeneSchoolof Music 
2601—47 Connecticut Ave.,. Washington, D.C. 


Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians and in 
charge of the recognized musical leaders of Washing- 
ton. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, lan- 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. Frequent con- 
certs by world-renowned artists. Inquiries solicited 
from students with best social and financial references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson -Greene, Principals 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for young women which fits them to 
play the woman's part. Students fifteen to twenty-three 
years of age. Academic work, home economics, art, music. 
Address CuEvy CHASE SCHOOL, Box J, Frederic Ernest 
Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D. on 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In finest residential section of National Capital. Two 
years’ course for High School graduates, general and spe- 
cial courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave.,Washington, D.C. 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name 
and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 364 In- 
dependence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. I will bring you 
full details about how you 
can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 























Name 





Address 








Cte... State 











MILDRED CARVER, 
U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


“Hum,” said Mamie Epstein conclusively; 
‘to praise up work you ain’t got no license. I 
know too much about it. Gee, I can’t shake 
work too soon to suit myself!” 

The short-haired girl turned to her window 
in evident despair at making herself under- 
stood. 

Mamie, quite unsubdued, said to Mildred: 
**T bet you ain’t never worked?” 

The remark was a question, and Mildred 
hesitated. ‘‘ Well, no, I’m afraid I haven’t.” 

The tall girl lounged against the back of 
Mildred’s seat, considering the girl in the pic- 
ture gown thoughtfully. ‘‘ Where in New York 
do you live?’’ she asked quietly. 

The picture girl shook her short hair and an- 
swered defiantly: ‘I live with my brother; 
he’s an artist. We’ve got a studio apartment 
on the south side of Washington Square. I’m 
Ellen Forsythe. He’s Arthur Forsythe; you 
probably know his work.”’ :! 

“Oh, yes; doesn’t he do those perfectly 
stunning girls on the magazine covers?”’ 

“Oh, those are only potboilers he throws off 
occasionally,” cried Ellen Forsythe quickly. 
‘*His real work is interpretative color arrange- 
ments. Everybody is perfectly mad about 
them; they’re wonderful—purely individual 
expressions.” 

““Expressions of what?” 

“Why, of personality, of course!” 

“‘But what do they look like?” 

“Look like! Don’t you know that what 
pow look like depends entirely on how you 

eel? 


AMIE EPSTEIN’S mouth had dropped 

open. Mildred felt as though somebody 
was trying a new serve on her. Only the tall 
girl had the self-command not to be cowed. 
‘*Are you an artist too?” she asked. 

“T’m going to be when this awful year is 
over.” 

Mamie Epstein came to the rescue. She 
couldn’t place Ellen Forsythe in her scheme of 
the universe. So she turned confidentially to 
the two other girls. ‘‘I bet you’re both up- 
town,”’ she said. 

“T live in Washington Square, too,” said 
Mildred; ‘not very far from Miss Forsythe.” 

“We live in 113th Street—up near the Uni- 
versity. My father’s in the science department 
of Columbia. He’s Professor Ralph Ansell.” 

“Oh!” said Mildred, brightening. ‘‘Then 
aren’t you Ruth Ansell? And isn’t it your 
brother that plays on the same hockey team 
with Nick Van Arsdale? I thought I’d seen 
you at the games. I’m Mildred Carver.” 

To Ruth Ansell the name conveyed all that 
Mamie Epstein and Ellen Forsythe would 
have liked to know. But she did not show it. 
She, too, lived in a little aristocracy of her own; 


not perhaps so exclusive or well established as . 


the one where Mildred belonged, but far more 
amusing. 

By this time the whole car had begun to 
buzz. The forty girls were bound together by 
their new adventure, and they were eager to 
talk about it. No one would have thought 
that they had much in common, for there was 
every sort of face, every sort of dress and every 
sort of manner. And they were further differ- 
entiated from each other by the loving care of 
their sorrowing parents, which had decked 
most of them with all sorts of inappropriate 
finery for the occasion. 

Now, as they began to try and impress each 
other, all their little vanities of person or place 
or possession cropped up. New, and mostly 
cheap, traveling bags were opened ostenta- 
tiously, bracelets clinked, chains and beads 
were fingered. ‘‘ My father’s business” —‘‘my 
married sister””—‘‘ my rich-off cousin’’—‘‘ our 
talking machine’’—all were talked about for 
the benefit of the car. 

And then the captain, from her place at the 
end of the car, began a slow progress of instruc- 
tion from seat to seat. Dinner would be served 
them on the train; the porter would make up 
the berths at nine o’clock; the girl whose sur- 
name came first in the alphabet would take the 
lower berth; ‘‘hang your skirts on the hooks; 
put your hats and shoes into the nets” — 
a whole series of things, she told them, that 
came as needed instruction, for about three- 
fourths of the girls had never been in a sleep- 
ing car before. 


HEN Mildred, wrapped in her little silk 

kimono, was ready to slip into her berth, 
she found Mamie Epstein standing frightened 
in the aisle. ‘‘Up to that little shelf how 
should I get myself?’”’ she asked pathetically. 
‘*Maybe it shuts up on me! In the night if 
I roll over what will I do? Rather I would 
sleep sitting up, believe me!” 

Mildred was anxious to let Mamie have the 
lower berth, but the car captain was rigid in 
her discipline and Mamie was forced to climb 
up the ladder to her place. Mildred, however, 
was conscious of two feet hanging down over 
the edge of the berth. Mamie, too frightened 
to lie down, was sitting on the edge, holding 
on with both hands. 

They breakfasted at Buffalo. Everybody 
knows the long, low Government eating room 
with lunch counters around a great square. 
The hungry girls, each with her Government 
order in her hand, filed in and sat about on the 
high stools. They were served by lads in khaki, 
also in the Government service; and Mamie 
Epstein, who had a catholic taste in acquaint- 
ance, advanced conversationally upon the one 
who pushed their food toward them. 

* “Gee, Charlie,’”’ she exclaimed, “‘ this is fierce 
coffee—cold too! Say, can’t you give us eggs 
that’s been nearer the stove than what the ice 
box is?” 

Mildred blushed with embarrassment. But 
the boy turned back to them, laughing. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 














































































Reasons for 


Garnishing 


From the Food Administration’s 
“War Cook Book” 


. AKE the new foods appetizing and 
attractive, ’’ says the Food Adminis- 
tration’s “‘War Cook Book’’—for “‘by 


. means of garnishes, sauces and judicious 


seasoning the housewife can make her fam- 
ily vote in favor of the new foods.”’ 


A slice of lemon, as a garnish, gives an 
attractive touch to many dishes and the 
juice may be used for flavor. 


The Government also urges the use of 
perishable fruits. 


So it is not only healthful but also 4e/p- 


Jul to garnish your foods with lemons. 


A Dietary Aid 


Remember that fresh lemon juice is an 
aid to digestion when used on fish, game, 
meats, vegetables or salads. 


And that people with jaded appetites who 
ought to eat are often tempted by a garnish. 


A garnish of California lemons adds 
flavor and zest as well as attractiveness. 


Remember, too, that ‘““The Witching 
Drop of Lemon Juice’’ helps in balancing 
the diet. 


Here are five reasons—and two are the 
Government’s—for these garnishing sug- 


gestions. 
eof: @o8 


When you order from your retailer ask for 
California lemons. They are bright, clean, juicy, 
tart, and practically seedless. Such lemons are 
best for garnishing. They are sold in all the 
first-class stores. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers 
Dept. E-33, Los Angeles, California 


200 Tested Recipes—Free 


Miss Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer's School 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass., has created and 
tested, especially for us, two hundred select 
recipes for salads and desserts made with both 
lemons and oranges. 

We have incorporated these recipes in a valu- 
able book—“Sunkist Recipes’”—which we will 
send you free. This book also tells how to prepare 
many attractive garnishes. A post card to the 
above address will bring it. 
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For those soft, dainty silks, Geor- 
gettesand Crepe de Chines, those fine 
lace Collars, those delicate Dance 
Frocks, those beautiful Blouses—for 
them all you need TENEOS—the snap 
fasteners that always launder as suc- 
cessfully as the garment itself! 


Don’t just Say 
SNAP FASTENERS 
— Say 






it 
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for Safety’s Sake 


No LONGER need you expect your prettiest things to be 
ruined by rust stains, or torn by a rough-edged fastener. 
Each TENEo comes from each tubbing as rust-free as 
when new, while the perfect edges prevent injury to the 
inidst delicate of materials. 

And now take into account the fact that TENEO actu- 
ally outwears the garment for service. Think of a spring 
built so sturdy, so supple, that it becomes more lively 
every time you snap it;—holds actually tighter, easier, 
surer! 

Perhaps that explains why Teneo Fasteners are pre- 
ferred and endorsed by America’s most fashionable 
dressmakers. Won’t you try TENEO—today? 

Sizes for every snap fastener need. Two finishes: black 


CE et Te 


wa 


and white. 10 cents per card and well worth it. At & 

notion counters everywhere. — 
ene ct 
= = 


Look for the Teneo Name on the Card and 
the Teneo Case on the Counter 
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Free Book of ‘‘Sewing Helps” 


_Can you tighten a loose machine belt in 10 
seconds? Can you thread coarse yarn with your 
eyes shut? This 40-page book is jammed full of 
ideas that save time, patience and money. Con- 
tains dozens of new and novel uses for TENEO 
Fasteners. Convenient size to fit any machine 
drawer. Free with sample Teneo Fasteners. 


THE TENEO COMPANY, INc: 
116 W. 32nd Street, New York 
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MILDRED CARVER, 
U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


“Well, ma’am,” he drawled, ‘Ah reckon 
youah disposition would cook most anything 
you was to apply it to. Shall ah serve you a 
egg raw?” : 

After one blank moment Mamie giggled, 
then seated herself more firmly on the revolv- 
ing stool. ‘‘Smarty!” she retorted, as the 
young man lounged his six feet of Southern 
mountaineer across the counter toward her 
until the officer called him sharply to his work. 
At the next pause he turned back to talk 
with them again, or rather to listen to Mamie 
Epstein, who chattered like a squirrel about 
everything in the world. 

“Say, ain’t he grand?” she cried enthusi- 
astically when they were back on the train. 

But Mildred turned to Ruth Ansell. “‘ What 
did you register for?”’ she asked. 

‘*Oh, a whole string of things; everything I 
wanted to do all at once, so they wouldn’t have 
any excuse to send me into an office—mining 
and forestry and transportation and agricul- 
ture were the first four.” 

“‘T registered just for agriculture and trans- 
portation. What was yours?” she asked of 
Mamie. 

““When I ain’t done any of ’em anyway, 
how should I know? I just said not working 
by cloaks and suits or kimonos or anything to 
sew. I'll be working by them all my life any- 
way if I don’t get me no uptown feller.” 

“T wouldn’t register for anything,” Ellen 
Forsythe volunteered. ‘‘If the Government 
steals my productive labor for a year they 
can’t expect me to help them decide what to 
do with it.” 

“*Well, we all scem to have drawn agricul- 


ture anyway.” 
“But I don’t sce ”? Mildred began. 





HE train stopped with a disconcerting sud- 
denness and the girls pressed against the 
windows. They had come to a repair gang 
working on the road. Asthe train started slowly 
the lined-up workmen smiled up at the girls, 
took off their soft felt hats and called greetings, 
and most of the girls laughed and shouted back 
and tried to get the windows open so that they 
could talk more easily, for the railroad gang 
was largely made up from the Universal Serv- 
ice, and the big fact of their joint service to the 
state made these boys and girls friendly at once. 
“Pretty busy, aren’t you?” called Ruth 
Ansell, leaning through the window she had 
opened. 

“‘Sure,” came back a rich Irish voice. 
‘Makin’ the road ‘safe for democracy’—to 
say nothin’ of bracin’ it up so you won’t get 
yourselves broke goin’ by.” 

Long after they were again speeding on their 
way Mildred found herself thinking of that re- 
mark: ‘‘ Making the road safe.’”’ Of course! 
She hadn’t thought about work as getting 
something done. She was going to do it be- 
cause the Government made her, but she 
hadn’t hitherto considered the object of the 
work itself—work done not to get money, but 
because the thing you were doing had to be 
done. It all seemed suddenly very wonderful; 
and, as she continued to think about it, quite 
touchingly beautiful too. She tried to reason 
about it, but her mind didn’t focus easily at 
such a depth; so she turned to Mamie Ep- 
stein, who was crowded close against the win- 
dow, entranced by the hurrying procession of 
Ohio fields. 

““Do you think we’ll know how to do what 
they want us to do?” she asked tentatively. 
“*Tf it’s something that’s got to be done and we 
can’t do it 4g 

“«The boss’ll find that out, you bet,” was the 
comforting rejoinder. 

““Yes; but if it’s got to be done right away, 
and we can’t do it Ag 

“‘Then we gotta learn it, and you can ‘get 
by’ with a lot too.” 

Mildred felt instinctively that Mamie hadn’t 
grasped the idea. She hadn’t got it clear her- 
self, but she felt certain that there was an idea 
in it and that she might have a chance of grasp- 
ing it if she once sawit clearly. And as she went 
on with the unaccustomed occupation of trying 
to think it through there came to her a sort of 
picture, very faint and blurred, as though it 
hadn’t been fully developed on the film of her 
mind, of a whole people working together for 
the things that they all needed to have. 

And just by virtue of this vision, dim and 
misty as it was, the aversion with which she 
had entered the Service vanished away, and 
she was filled with a tremulous delight in the 
new adventure on which she— Mildred Carver, 
an independent, free human being—was em- 
barked; and she knew way down in the bot- 
tom of that soul that she was just beginning to 
be conscious of, that she wouldn’t give up the 
chance of it—no, not for anything that the 
world had yet seen fit to offer her, beloved 
daughter of the rich and great as she was. 


VI 


T WAS dark when the girls reached Minne- 
apolis. Automobile busses carried them out 
through the bright streets, where tiny box 
trees showed green about the tops of the lamp 
posts, out beyond the crowded part of the 
city, past a little lake, like a mislaid hand mir- 
ror, to a group of long two-story buildings. 
The quartermaster of their company met 
them at the door with a manner compounded 
of that of a school-teacher, a trained nurse and 
a shop forewoman. The girls filed in with their 
bags and looked about in every sort of surprise. 
To not one of them was this great living room 
the sort of place they had expected to live in. 
Dark wood tables stood down the middle of 
it, ‘with shaded lamps upon them. The dull-red 
curtains, blowing strongly in the night wind, 
were the same color as the stenciled frieze that 
ran around the top of the gray plaster wall, the 
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Junket 


MADE with MILK 


Ice Cream 


Use of a Junket Tablet in making ice 
cream means that you can use more 
milk and less cream and yet produce a 
more ‘‘creamy”’ ice cream than ever 
before; and it will be more wholesome 
and digestible. 


Junket ice cream is quickly made and 
has a smoother, more velvety texture 
than ordinary Ice Cream. 


A simple trial will please you im- 
mensely. You will be truly delighted 
to be able to make better cream at 
lower cost. 


Children can eat all they want of 
Junket ice cream—just as they can 
of Junket desserts, F 


Interesting Recipe Booklet sent free. 
For 3c we will send also samples, 
enough for 2 quarts of ice cream or 
= i of Junket. Full package sent 
or 10c. 


















































Sold by Grocers and Druggists 





The Junket Folks 
Elm St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian factory: Chr. 
Hansen’s Canadian Labora- 
tory, Toronto, Ont. 


“Nesnah” is Junket prepared 
with sugar and in 6 flavors. 
Made in a jiffy. Try a pack- 
age—10c, 



























































PO 
/ OLIVE SAUCE 


RUSSIAN DRESSING 


\ C Jaste is the test~ i 
‘ "You be the Judge! Z 








POMPEIAN USE IT ON 
OLIVE : 
SAUCE salads, meats, 


fish, shellfish, 


will please 


ame, fowl 
every mem- seme, fori, 
line of chk cheese and 
family sandwiches. 
It makesleft-over Write for free set 
dishes delicious of ‘Save and 
repasts. Serve” recipes 


Olive Oil Will Cidd Years to Your Ge~ 
MUSHER & COMPANY: BALTIMORE:MLD. 








Large Jar—50c Will ini 
Small Jar—25c Harmless pn saaheaion 


For sale at all first | A dainty odorless cream which 
class stores or mailed | can be. applied with safety to 


direct on receipt of 
price if you send us 
your dealer's name. 
A 2c stamp will bri 
a liberal 


any part of the body. Quickly 
destroys all perspiration odors 
and brings warm weather com- 
fort. Try it. 


Eversweet Co., 60 Cliff St., New York 
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SNOW DRIF LT 


pure sweet fresh 


If you’ve never cooked with anything except lard or 
butter, the Food Administration has done you a great 
service in suggesting vegetab/e cooking fat. If you have 
already learned how much nicer vegetable cooking fat 
is, we would be glad to have you try Snowdrift. We 
think Snowdrift is such a superior cooking fat that you 
won’t ever go back to any other. 

Snowdrift is pure vegetable fat—and nothing else. It 
is rich in food value, very wholesome and easy to digest. 
(Use a third less than butter in the same recipe. ) 

Snowdrift is white and creamy, not too hard in cold 
weather, nor too soft in warm weather. 

But of all its advantages, the chief reason that Snowdrift 
is the choice of good cooks who know it, is because 
Snowdrift is really fresh and sweet. 


vegetable shortening 


Snowdrift is not a new invention or an experiment. 
We have been making Snowdrift for fifteen years. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of good cooks have depended on 
Snowdrift, and nothing but Snowdrift, in those parts of 
the country where it was on sale. Many and many a 
woman has told us that she has used shortening of one 


_kind or another all her life and never realized, until she 


tried Snowdrift, how sweet and fresh shortening cou/d be. 

That is why we are so sure you will like Snowdrift, now 
that we can offer it to you. We have a new air-tight can, 
really air-tight, that enables us to send fresh Snowdrift 
everywhere. Your grocer has it zow—in full-weight two, 
four and eight pound tins. We hope you will try it the 
next time you order cooking fat. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 


for shortening, for frying, for all cooking 
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Mennen’s Talcum 
makes tight clothes 














feel loose. 


Whos Afraid of Sunburn? 


Use plenty of Mennen’s Talcum to: protect 
your skin from sun and wind. If you do get 
burned, Talcum relieves and soothes. 


Mennen’s Talcum is great after a sea bath. 
It prevents that sticky feeling, caused by salt 
water, and relieves the scratching of a woolen 
bathing suit. 


If your feet trouble you in hot weather, shake 
Mennen’s Talcum into your shoes and stockings. 


There’s a big difference in Talcums. Some 
are good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was 
the first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that 
nothing better is made. It is safer to buy Men- 
nen’s. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bo- 
rated formula which has never been bettered— | 
include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for 
Men, which is neutral in tint and delightful after 
shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one 
brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


MENNENs 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE-SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN 


Mennen’s Kora-Konia has some- 
what the same soothing and healing 
action as Talcum, but contains in ad- 
dition several ingredients of recog- 
nized medicinal value which are in- 
dicated in the treatment of the more 
serious skin abrasions and_ severe 
chafing.: Try it. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories: 

42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents in Canada: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 




























Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


same color as the cushions on the long seats 
under the windows and the covers on top of 
the low bookcases. It was comfortable; it was 
almost beautiful; it was only like an institu- 
tion in that it smelled a little of soap, and the 
corners of the floor were rounded so that it 
could be cleaned by the simple process of turn- 
ing on the hose. 

To the girls who were used to cafeterias the 
supper that night did not seem a strange thing. 
But for those who had no experience of eating 
except in their own homes, it was a trying occa- 
sion. Still, to have something to do after the 
long physical inaction of their journey, even if 
only to take up their trays and file through the 
kitchen for their food, was a relief to them all. 

It was a relief, too, for them to get into their 
white cots and find themselves on something 
stationary with no rumble in their ears. Mil- 
dred went to sleep, after the whispering had 
died down in the dormitory, with her little 
French cloak and trim hat hanging on the rack 
at the foot of her bed. Opposite was Mamie 
Epstein’s bright-blue dress, and farther off the 
boyish suit of Ruth Ansell, and all down the 
room a very medley of garments—clothes not 
to be worn again for many months. 


6 hn. girls were waked in the morning by tke 
clanging of a bell, followed by the entrance 
of the quartermaster, saying: 

‘‘Good morning, girls.” 

Blonde and brunette, they sat up in their 


. beds and answered her. 


‘“Come to me in the storeroom—that door 
there—one at a time, and get your uniforms. 
The girl in the first cot may come first.” 

The whole dormitory watched as the first 
girl slipped out after the quartermaster. She 
came back presently with an armful of clothes— 
everything from hat to shoes—and, as she car- 
ried them down the room, the other girls 
reached out to stop her and finger them and 
exclaim. 

After breakfast, when they were formed in 
line in the courtyard, there appeared a new 
thing in the world, a fresh creation—the Forty- 
Second Unit of the Eleventh Corps of the 
National Agricultural Service. They had come 
there as individuals in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, in all the fashions that different purses 
and stages of xsthetic development permitted, 
showing at the first glance all sorts of breeding 
and circumstance sartorially embodied; but 
they marched down the street that first morn- 
ing asa unit, having taken on thesurface democ- 
racy of the Service uniform—the khaki, the 
brown frieze, the square, brown boots and soft- 
felt hats—and so become part of a thing which 
was bigger and better than any of them work- 
ing alone could ever be. 

Mildred, taking her place in the line, has- 
tened to get into step—left, left, left; she soon 
fell into the rhythm of the company going to 
work and her steps beat out an insistent ques- 
tioning: ‘Why? Why? Why?” The under- 
lying motif of all this work still eluded her, 
and, still bewildered, she marched with her 
company out to the great flour mill which the 
Government had taken over in response to the 
demand of the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League 
after the food shortage caused by the war. 


NSIDE the mill they were formed in line by 

the captain of the company, a row of brown- 
clad girls with their likenesses now far more 
noticeable than their differences. Mildred, at 
the far end, waited nervously. 

And then the door opened and someone 
came in. His silhouette showed clear against 
the window—tall and thin, with a small, com- 
pact head and marked features. He swung 
toward them, stopped opposite the middle of 
the line—and smiled. It was a smile that 
parted his thin lips over his white teeth, that 
crinkled up the corners of his eyes and-even 
seemed to curl the ends of his dark hair, a smile 
so full of sincerity and happiness and apprecia- 
tion, and so comprehendingly sweet, that it 
would never have been possible to any woman 
of the sheltered old school and to very few men, 
because it was a smile that had seen the world 
as it really is—the great masses of splendor and 
progress and the thin black sediment of shame 
and inertia—and had found it good. 

He looked down the line of girls, and for 
each one his smile was a personal greeting— 
not the greeting of a boss or a brother, cer- 
tainly not of the potential lover, but of a new 
thing that was just coming into the world be- 
tween men and women—the greeting of the 
fellow servant. 

‘*Girls,”’ said John Barton, and his voice was 
an infinitely pleasant Yankee drawl, “‘I’m glad 
to welcome you into the Agricultural Service. 
This may not look like agriculture to you, but 
you are here to help provide bread for the peo- 
ple of the United States. It’s almost the most 


important thing there is to do. The folks that 
raise the wheat and the ones that ship it and 
store it and sell it and bake it are all in the 
same work with you. If any of them do their 
work badly—fall down on their jobs in any 
way—either there isn’t so much bread, or it 
isn’t so good, or it doesn’t get to the people 
when they ought to have it. And everybody 
has to have bread!” 

Mildred caught her breath. Was he going to 
say the thing she had been trying to think out 
for herself, the thing she had been waiting for? 

‘* And, so that you'll be able to do your share 
in seeing that everybody, including yourselves, 
has bread, you’ve got to learn to work, and I’m 
here to'teach you the best and easiest way. 
There isn’t anything about it that’s too hard 
for any girl to do, but your share has got to be 
done right every day, not because you will be 
docked in money if it isn’t, but because it will 
interfere with the bread that all the people of 
the United States have got to have.” 


Vos felt a stirring in the place where 
her.emotions slept and a quick burning 
back of her eyes. It was like the way you ex- 
pected to feel in church—and mostly didn’t! 

““And now I'll start you in the sewing 
room,” said the foreman. ‘‘Over there you'll 
find your aprons and caps.” 

When they were ready he led them to a long 
low table, pointed each one to a chair and 
handed out to them great coarse needles and 
piles of cotton twine. Then he brought a 
small bag of flour with an open top to the end 
of the table. . 

“Now this, girls, is what I expect you to do: 
You turn in the top like this—see? Hold it 
tight together with your left hand—be sure 
there’s a knot in the end of your thread—and 
begin to sew the top up with six stitches, pull- 
ing them tight like this—see? And fasten the 
end of the thread with two stitches—see? 
Now, if you have all got your needles, each 
thread hers with a piece of twine. Don’t mix 
up your pile of twine; you fourth girl from the 
end, get it all straight before you begin. There, 
now; all right! Ill give you each a bag and 
you'll see how to do it.”’ 

He pressed a lever and, from the great 
chutes above, a small, open flour sack was set 
down in front of each girl. Then he stopped the 
machinery again. 

“Now, girls, do just as I told you; hold them 
tight together with your left hands and begin 
to sew.” 

It was a pretty poor performance, judged 
from the standpoint of getting flour sacks 
sewed in anything like a reasonable time. The 
girls who had worked in the clothing factories 
did much better than the high-school girls or 
Ruth or Mildred. 


OHN BARTON watched them in silence, 

and then walked down the table and told 
each girl what was the matter with her work. 
‘*Now, all get your hands off the table and we’ll 
try it again.” 

He pressed another lever and the part of the 
table where the bags stood tipped, and they 
slid into a chute beneath, while unsewed ones 
came down from above. The second bags went 
a little better, but it was still slow work. Over 
and over during their first shift the foreman 
stood beside them, teaching them the simple 
work of sewing the tops of flour sacks to- 
gether—over and over again! Eachgirl hada 
sandwich and a glass of milk at ten o’clock, and 
then back to their tables and their flour sacks. 

Mildred thought John Barton a very won- 
derful person. Whenever anything went wrong 
with the long row of girls, wasn’t he always 
there to stop the machinery and show her how 
to do it right? And always telling her that it 
had to be right, because they were working for 
the United States. It was just like being a sol- 
dier, only different, he said, and everything 
that they did wrong here in Minneapolis made 
a difference to all the people of all the country. 

By the end of her first day Mildred had a 
curiously awed feeling about her new place in 
the universe.. She had inadvertently become a 
part of a very big thing, and she wondered if 
she would be able to do her share. And the 
mystery and romance of it were so overshad- 
owing that she found herself compelled to sum- 
mon the thought of her engagement and the 
pictures of Nick as a conscious matter of duty 
instead of having them overwhelm her with a 
joyous irresistibility. 

And when she marched back to barracks, 
after the first six hours of work she had ever 
done, Mildred had a sensation as of religious 
uplift, as though the sewing up of flour sacks 
was a great ritual, and the mill a cathedral, 
with John Barton as the officiating priest. 
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Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


\ Y JHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 
are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . 50 cents 

Journal Houses 50 cents 

Your Fireplace and How to 
BuildIt. . . § cents 


What You Should Know When Building a Little House. 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat Bird Houses . . . . 


Planning the Little House 
Garden . 


oS eT aw Cones 

How to Finance the Build- 
ing of a Little Home. . 10 cents 
10 cents 
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ADAMS 


Pure Chewing Gum 


CHICLE 


ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR 


RUTH ROLAND says: Ripe, red 
cherries and Adams California 
Fruit Gum I think are equally 


delicious. | love them both 
GF euch PRekeuad. 
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ie Motor 













=e Sora Week; 
See How This 


Motor Saves 
You Drudgery! 


HIS wonderful 


little electric 
Home Motor will 


fan, sew, whip 
cream, sharpen 
knives, or polish 


silver, and is recom- 
mended by several 
hundred thousand 


housewives. 


Phone your dealer for 
a Hamilton Beach Motor on a 
week’s free trial. Any electric, hard- 
ware, or sewing machine dealer will 
be glad to do this. 


It Fans 


In addition toall theother uses, you have Ss 
a perfect fan. On the hot, sultry days of 

summer you can summon cool breezes whenever you want, by 
simply attaching the fan device to the Hamilton Beach Motor. 


It Sews 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it. Simply place this little 
motor under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or 
new), instantly change it into a self-operating electric. No 
screws or bolts to attach—no skill required to operate. Sews 


slow or fast without effort or drudgery; no more broken thread; 
always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious device. 
, Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, stir cake or 
make delicious mayonnaise—the things you have wished could 
be done by power instead of by hand. 
It Sharpens Knives 


Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding Attach- 
ment. You know how much of the time you work with dull 
knives because you have no satisfactory way to sharpen them. 
Now you can always have keen-edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day—it no longer exists for you 
when you have the Polishing Attachment right at hand to 
brighten the silver. It works a magic transformation— quickly 
and without effort on your part. 


> M4 Phone your electric, hardware or sewing ma- 
A Week s Free Trial chine dealer and have Sew-E-Z delivered for 
a WEEK'S FREE TEST without cost. 


Or write us and we will arrange for FREE 
TRIAL. Booklet, ‘* Housework and Health"’ on request. 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 


1544 Mate Street, Racine, Wis. 


























MRS. REDDING 
SEES IT THROUGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


“You must cut it for me, Judith,” Byron 
said, when we were done admiring it. 

“Sure, ye'll cut it yer own self, mannie!” 
Mary cried, and snatched up the cake again 
and brought it where Byron could reach it. 
She had a knife with a red ribbon on its handle. 
So Byron cut the cake, and it was passed, and 
we all had a piece. It was a magnificent cake. 

“I’m wonderin’,” said Mary, then—hesitat- 
ing in the doorway of her small pantry—‘“‘if 
you’d be mindin’ what else I’ve done. It’s 
foolishness, I know; but—and I didn’t mane 
to be showin’ it; but somehow—and he was 
born this very wake, an’ the same age, an’ 
all ”? And she disappeared into the pantry. 

We held our breath. I felt my heart beating 
to suffocation. 

She brought it out; we knew what was 
coming: another birthday cake, for Tim, her 
boy; and it, too, was flaming with candles—red 
candles—and only twenty of them! 

In the center was a great, white rose; that 
was all the difference. 

“T couldn’t have white candles for him”’— 
Mary said it almost under her breath. ‘An’ 
himself such a—red-headed, red-faced 8 


IRKE WENDELL rose quickly to his feet 

and took the cake from her; he lifted the 
centerpiece of geraniums from the table, put- 
ting it to one side, and set the cake with its 
white rose and its twenty candles in the middle 
of the table. As he did it, Mrs. Winters slipped 
from her place and stood up; and then we were 
all on our feet—all but Byron; and I looked 
at him, and his hand was at the salute! 

If I could have run away then—but I 
couldn’t; and afterward I was glad there had 
not been any way to get away. 

“I’m sure this is the time, Mrs. Maloney,” 
said Kirke Wendell, breaking the silence of 
great feeling which had fallen upon us all, ‘‘to 
tell them your wonderful news. Shall we?” 

She looked up at him and nodded. “Yes, 
sir—if ye plaze. I'll be gettin’ it.” 

She had not far to go for it. She turned 
away; and I saw her slip it from her bosom 
and look at it an instant before she went to 
him with it. 

It was an official-looking letter with the 
square stamp of the Base Censor—‘“‘ Passed by 
Base Censor, A. E. F.’”’—in one corner. He 
had let it pass and, if censors have hearts, had 
sped it on its way. 

Mary took her place again, standing in the 
circle with us, and her blue-black eyes were 
fixed on her minister’s face, like those of a 
hungry child. 

Mr. Wendell opened the letter; we had only 
to see his face to know some thing | of what it 
might contain. ‘‘Wonderful news” to Mary 
Maloney now could mean only one thing— 
something about her boy beyond the mere tid- 
ings of his death ‘“‘over there.’”’ Our eyes were 
all upon the reader of that letter. 








Headquarters, Regiment, 
American Expeditionary Force, 
FRANCE, April 5, 1918. 

Dear Madam: I have the honor to inform you 
that your son, Sergeant Timothy Maloney, of 
Company , —— Regiment, A. E. F., who was 
wounded and died in the service of his country in 
France on March 29, 1918, has been awarded 
the Croix de Guerre by the French Government for 
having distinguished himself by an act of extraor- 
dinary gallantry. 

On the date mentioned Sergeant Maloney went 
out at midday alone before the first-line trenches, 
in spite of a severe barrage, after the wounded 
captain of his company. He brought his com- 
mander safely back out of danger, but lost his own 
life by this heroic act. 

The medal will be forwarded to you at the ear- 
liest possible moment. My congratulations go 
with it. Respectfully yours, 

F. S. ANDREWS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Commanding. 


Kirke Wendell looked up, and straight at 
Mary Maloney. Her eyes were simply shining 
into his—shining; there is no other word. Her 
little white face was transfigured with love and 
pride and joy. She spoke as if we were all 
away and she were alone with her minister, 
who had been with her through it all. 

“T niver thought,” she said softly to him, 
“the day would come. And himself the lazy 
boy he was wance. . . . He’d be step- 
pin’ quick, goin’ out there after his captain, 
wouldn’t he, now?” 

“Very quick, Mary,” answered Kirke. 


Pe we then, upon the suffocating silence of us 
came a queer, stifled sound that burst from 
a sore heart, and Byron Winters flung up his 
arm before his face, sobbing uncontrollably — 
he who had been so gallant up to now. In- 
stantly his mother was upon her knees beside 
him, and his face was hidden on her breast. 

Mary Maloney stood looking across at them 
for an instant, then she came running around 
the table to them. She stooped, her little 
work-worn hand upon the heaving shoulder, 
stroking it fiercely, as if she would take away 
the pain she had not meant to cause. 

She spoke vehemently, her face as near 
Byron’s ear as she could get: ‘‘Listen—listen 
to me, dear boy, darlin’ boy! Listen! My 
Timmy was brave; he was braver’n I ever 
thought he could-be. But he wasn’t— he 
wasn’t braver’n you! WNot than you!” 

It was long before any of us could speak, 
extept Kirke Wendell. 

When Byron, after many difficult breaths, 
had partially regained his self-control and had 
put out his thin hand and grasped Mary Ma- 
loney’s and held on to it as if for life, it was 
Kirke Wendell who went over to the invalid 
chair and laid his hand gently upon the fair 
head. 

“Byron,” he said in a voice thick with 
emotion, “‘I think that’s your Cross of War. 
And I think Mary isright. It is fairly won, for 
distinguished bravery—in inaction.” 











PERFUMES 


COLGATE 


& CO. 
& M. 





Le Beau Monae 


Where people of taste and refinement 
gather, there you will find perfume 
used as it should be used —delicate- 
ly, pleasingly, with a purpose. 

In an international test Colgate’s exquisite 
perfumes were accorded first place, eclipsing 


the vaunted imported scents and dissolving the 
false glamour of the foreign label. 


age aus 


The Famous Test 
made impartially by some 200,000 women, 
proved the superiority of Colgate’s to the 
foreign perfumes. Send 2 cents for details and 
‘Fest Material so you, too, can make the test. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street Dept. H New York 











Invisible HAIR NETS 

keep the fluffiest hair in a neat, 
LJ becoming coiffure. Sterilized and WW 
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cSashion ette 


specially processed for invisibility and 
strength. Every shade, self-conforming, 
cap-shape and all-over styles in sanitary 
envelopes. Guaranteed. Sold at the 
best shops. 


15c each — two for a quarter 
White or Grey — 25c each 


Colonial ality 


Samstag’ foc Yorks 
1200 Broadway 
























HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, the anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath. The American, Brit- 
ish and French troops use Allen's 
Foot=Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Foot=Ease in their shoes each 
morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable? 






Soldiers use 
Foot-Ease 
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largest manufacturers 
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HERE there is a baby 

in the home, the little 
one’s feeding hours usually 
form a time-table for the en- 
tire family. 


Baby must have his meals 
regularly and the daily house- 
hold program is arranged so 
that he will get them on time. 


In such homes there 1s all 
the more reason for choosing 
a clock with care. Every 
household, to live on time, 
must have the right time by 
which to live. 


Moreand more alarm clocks 
are coming to be used as 
timekeepers in the home. 
That is because the alarm 
clock is today the most eco- 
nomical and practical time- 
piece a woman can buy. And, 
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Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





| Jor time around the house 


at once, it is the ideal clock 
for any and many .rooms in 
her home. 


Westclox alarms are widely chosen 
for their excellent timekeeping qual- 
ities. A better method of construction 
is the reason: needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel greatly reduce friction. 
Westclox run on time and ring on 
time. 


Sleep-Meter of Westclox is a great 
favorite. Sleep-Meter is five inches 
tall, has a cheerful-toned gong and 
an easily read dial. A good clock to 
look at and good to depend upon any- 
where—in the nursery, library, living 
room, kitchen, laundry, bathroom or 
garage. 


See Sleep-Meter and other mém- 
bers of the Westclox family at your 
dealer’s. Look for the family name 
Westclox on the dial: that is your 
guarantee of good timekeeping qual- 
ities. Most dealers can supply Sleep- 
Meter in two sizes, the smaller with 
steady alarm, the other, intermittent. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—A merica—Lookout—Ironclad—Bingo—Sleep-Meter 
La Salle, Ill., U.S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 
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2 Yl convenience, because the hinged top is opened 

\ ae ‘ or closed by a push of the thumb. Violet, 

Pa aa Carnation, English Lilac, Rose and Baby Talc. 


A sample of any one of the above for 4 cents in stamps 
The J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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are first aids to equal rights. With the war, 
like many of her iron colleagues, she got her 
baptism of reason, and with this baptism came 
a great awakening. She turned to war work. 

A tragic event heightened her purpose. In 
1915 she accompanied her father, who was then 
plain D. A. Thomas, a mere multimillionaire, 
to America, where he went on an impor- 
tant munitions mission for the British Govern- 
ment, and one, by the way, which won him 
his peerage. Father and daughter embarked 
on the Lusitania when she made her last trip. 
They became separated when the great ship 
went down. In the agony of physical hard- 
ship and the still greater torture of the acute 
suspense—eight hours elapsed. between the 
sinking of the ship and their reunion at Queens- 
town—the daughter was reborn. 

When the shock of her experience on the 
Lusitania subsided, Lady Mackworth deter- 
mined to devote her life to business. Her father 
is the Welsh coal king and, aside from this 
enormous interest, is the controlling factor 
or a heavy stockholder in not less than fifty 
corporations. Lady Mackworth realized that 
with his increasing public duties—he became 
a member of Lloyd George’s first cabinet as 
president of the Local Government Board—he 
would be diverted more and more from his 
huge commercial enterprises. On the success- 
ful conduct of these interests depended the 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of miners and 
other workers. More than this, Lady Mack- 
worth realized that the war would strip Eng- 
land of some of her best business executives. 
She decided to follow in her father’s footsteps. 
She said to herself: ‘‘If I am going to havea 
business career I must first know something 
about business.” 

She set to work intelligently and systemati- 
cally. She spent a whole year studying the 
unromantic facts about the various undertak- 
ings in which her father was interested. She 
worked in factories and thus learned the me- 
chanics of industry. She served an apprentice- 
ship in the counting room and got a first-hand 
knowledge of auditing and commercial finance. 
She went to warehouses and mines and found 
out the meaning of raw materials. After this 
course in the university of actual experience 
she qualified as a controlling force, with the 
result that to-day she is chairman or director 
in twenty-eight corporations. She has a suite 
of offices at Cardiff, which is the capital of her 
father’s coal empire, and she has a branch 
office in London. 

Lady Mackworth will not relinquish any of 
her responsibilities when the war is over. Her 
whole experience during the war is a schooling 
for a larger activity after the war. In a larger 
sense she really typifies the new business 
woman of England, destined to be a tremen- 
dous factor in the reorganization and develop- 
ment of the commerce of the whole empire. 


The Sir Douglas Haig of Women 


O MUCH for the woman business executive. 

The war has developed a whole new line 
of administrators who are bound to have an 
important place in the economic structure 
when the world begins to take stock of itself 
again. Take, for example, a woman of the type 
of Mrs. Chalmers-Watson, who is commander 
in chief of the Woman’s Auxiliary Army Corps. 
She is the Sir Douglas Haig of that gallant 
khaki-skirted host that up to January 1, 1918, 
had released more than 15,000 men for the 
front. She comes by her leadership naturally, 
for the reason that she is the sister of those two 
remarkable men, Sir Eric Geddes, the one-time 
section hand on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
who is now First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Sir Auckland Geddes, once an obscure profes- 
sor of anatomy and now Director of National 
Service for Great Britain. 

Prior to the war Mrs. Chalmers-Watson was 
what we call in America a society woman 
interested in charities, but with no real grip 
upon the economic responsibilities of life. As 
England’s manhood was poured into the merci- 
less maw of the war, she saw the growing need 
of an organization of trained women that 
could carry on work on which men fit for fight- 
ing were wasted. 

She went to France, studied the organization 
of the fighting army at first-hand and modeled 
peaceful women battalions along the same lines 
of efficiency and service. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary Army Corps was 
the result. The chief command of this unique 
organization requires skill, strategy and tact 
of the highest order. When the war is over 
Mrs. Chalmers-Watson will not be content to 
go back to ordinary sterilized charity or com- 
monplace welfare work. She is bound to be 
one of the leaders of what will inevitably be the 
Woman’s Army of Reconstruction. 


The Woman Who Polices London 


ET another woman’s activity developed 

by the war and which has created a whole 
new social service which will be equally effec- 
tive in peace is the Women’s Police Service 
in England. This admirable work, so full of 
significance to the future, began in picturesque 
fashion. When the Belgian refugees began to 
stream into England during those early and 
harrowing days of the war many forlorn exiles 
were lost in London. The ordinary Bobby was 
not particularly equipped to act as first aid. 
These Belgian outcasts spoke no English, and 
most of them were in a state of panic. They 
needed the sympathy and the understanding 
that only a woman could give. 

A live-minded Londoner, Miss Damer Daw- 
son, got together a small group of women to 
help these exiles. They met them at the police 
stations and piloted them to the refugee hostels. 
As the number of refugees grew the work of the 
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volunteer guides expanded with the responsi- 
bilities. It soon became necessary to organize 
a definite force, which has now developed into 
a Police Service which numbers more than 
three thousand women. They wear uniforms 
very much like those worn by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps. Each district in London 
has its complete organized Women’s Police 
Unit, its headquarters and its regular hours 
of service. 

The Women’s Police Service long ago out- 
grew its sponsorship of homeless Belgians. 
For one thing, it polices the munition factories 
and the munition areas where hundreds of thou- 
sands of women are employed. In these muni- 
tion factories are drastic rules against carrying 
matches, cigarettes and alcohol. Some of the 
most terrible and destructive explosions since 
the war have been due to the careless handling 
of matches. It is part of the work of Women’s 
Police Service to see that all these rules are 
rigidly enforced. It is interesting to add that 
the munition workers have more respect for 
these women policemen than for the ordinary 
Bobby. 

Another admirable work performed by these 
women police is the safeguarding of soldiers 
from the women of the streets. It is one of the 
ironies born of the war, and a hint of what is 
likely to happen in the future, that the real 
moral protection of the brawny fighting men 
from the front lies in these skirted representa- 
tives of law and order. 

The women police have become invaluable 
national assets. When the war is over they will 
not only have an important place in the social 
readjustment, but they will also affect the whole 
economic situation. Every woman who has 
served on this police force will have learned a 
lesson of discipline and, whether she goes to 
work in a factory or an office or returns to her 
home, she will be better equipped for her task. 
She will have mastered the meaning of a con- 
servation of morality and order that can only 
be of inestimable value to her and everyone 
with whom she has contact. To have served 
in the Women’s Police Service will be a badge 
of character and courage. 


She Employs 25,000 Women 


HE roster of a new British economic 

leadership developed through war work for 
high place in the reorganization of peace would 
not be complete without some mention of a 
woman who has built up a unique organization 
that is not without its supreme lesson for the 
United States in her war ordeal. I mean Miss 
Lillian Barker, the woman superintendent of 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. When I tell 
you that she has personally engaged every one 
of the twenty-five thousand women employees 
of this famous arsenal you get some idea of 
the scope of her work. She has been called 
the ‘Superwoman of Woolwich.” She knows 
her thousands of workers by name; she is the 
mother confessor to them all. She knows as 
much about munitions making as the army 
ordnance expert. 

In order to get a first-hand picture of the 
war and to get over the ringing cry of “more 
munitions” to her employees, she went to the 
front. She understands the meaning of every 
ton of metal that leaves those mighty works. 
To speed up her employees she tells the fuse 
workers: “If you delay these fuses it means 
that there will be a delay in shells at the front; 
and a delay in shells at the front may mean 
that your father or brother or sweetheart may 
be sacrificed.”” In this way she gets the mes- 
sage of war work straight to the homes and 
hearts of her people. 

You do not have to make many guesses as 
to Miss Barker’s usefulness when peace comes. 
In England, as in other warring countries— 
and the same thing must inevitably happen 
in our own land—the arsenals that have pro- 
duced the munitions of war will be converted 
into arsenals for the production of the muni- 
tions of peace. Thus Miss Barker and all the 
women who have been through the same mill 
are bound to become factors in big industry. 


Twentieth-Century Molly Pitchers 


ADY MACKWORTH and her colleagues 
that I have described merely represent one 
phase of the sex revolution developed bythe war. 
They are the head and front of an almost in- 
numerable host of what might be called twen- 
tieth-century Molly Pitchers, who figuratively 
manned the guns of output and organization 
when the gunners were laid low. All down the 
social scale in England, and to a lesser degree in 
France, you find their prototypes in the women 
who have become head clerks in offices, lady 
managers in the shops, forewomen and heads 
of welfare departments in the factories, all 
occupying positions that up to this war were in 
the main sacred only to man. Peace will not 
force them out. They will remain where the 
necessities of war placed them. 

Nor is Germany lacking in this evolution. 
Before the war Bertha Krupp had the unique 
distinction of being the one important woman 
industrial factor in the empire. Her marriage 
only increased her authority, because her hus- 
band, after one of the curious foreign fashions, 
assumed her name. There are a good many 
women of the Bertha Krupp mold in Germany 
to-day, and the rise of women out of the dull 
and almost sodden repression which held them 
in domestic bondage before Prussianism ran 
amuck will have a large influence in the crea- 
tion of the inevitable democracy amid the 
ruins of the Hohenzollern system. 

I cite this German instance merely to show 
that, as in human nature, the economic rebirth 
of women will not be restricted by racial or 
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Do You Know The Best 


Way To Make 
Preserving Syrup? 


Thousands of women have found 
that. a blend of half Karo and half 
sugar makes a much finer and smoother 
preserve than sugar alone. 


Karo makes a rich, heavy preserving 

i syrup—the same as pure fruit sugar. It 
makes a perfect blend with fruit and 
fruit juices, and brings out all their 
natural flavor and freshness— and it 
never “candies” or crystallizes in the 


glass. 


So you can put up twice the amount 
of jams, jellies, fruit-butter and pre- 
serves this year if you will just remem- 
ber to use equal parts of Karo and 
sugar in your preserving syrup, Instead 
of all sugar—and have much better 


preserves. 


Ask your grocer for a copy of the new Karo Preserv- 
ing Book—a wonderfully practical little guide to good 
home - made preserves — the latest methods of putting 





Cherry 
Preserves 


Wash carefully. 
Make a syrup of equal 
parts of Karo (Crystal 
White) andsugar, with 
enough boiling water 
to cover. 

Drop in the fruit 
and cook slowly—un- 
tilsoft enough topierce 
with a cooking fork. 
Place fruitin sterilized 
jars, and strain boiling 
syrup over. Insert 
handle of silver spoon 
in jar to allow air to 
escape. 

Fill jar to overflow- 
ing, wipe off rubber 
ring, fit cap to jar and 
seal quickly. 



























up all kinds of jams, jellies, canned and preserved fruits 


and fruit butter; thepropor- 
tion of fruit, time of cook- 
ing; and full directions fora 
simple, easy method of steri- 
lizing preserves (using the 
ordinary kitchen utensils) 
so they will keep perfectly. 


For Your Preserving 


KARO— 
Crystal White 
in the Red Can 


If your grocer hasn’t a 
copy left, send a postal to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COM PANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


For waffles, griddle cakes and all table uses— 
Karo—Golden Brown (in the Blue Can) 

If you like the good old-fashioned maple flavor — 
Karo— Maple Flavor (in the Green Can) 
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oire’_Lamera that Make 
Siac arp,Clear Pictures 


Now, of all times, you need a camera that 
will make perfect pictures. Your friends are 
leaving for service—you want their pictures be- 
fore they go. Big events are happening every 
day—you want a picture record of them all. 


The Ansco V-P No. 2 is a camera that 
every one will appreciate. It is light, compact 
—you can carry it in your handbag. It is 
simple and easy to operate. It is designed to 
make defter pictures than the ordinary camera. 
This is because the high-grade lens can 
be focused with.ease and accuracy. 


AN O 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


To get sharp, clear 
pictures, always use 
Ansco Cameras, Ansco 
Speedex Film and Cyko 
Paper. 


In finish and workman- 
ship the Ansco V-P No. 2 is 
a beauty. It is made in two 
models priced at $20.00 and 
$27.50 according to equip- 
ment. Other Ansco cameras, 
$2.75 up. Send for catalog. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork 














WHEATLESS—MEATLESS MEALS 


84 menus, 124 recipes, food values, substitutes, timely suggestions, 
etc., 10c. or FREE for two names interested in Domestic Science. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


100 invitati or an ts $3. 

DDIN Latest lettering, including envelopes, 
Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1. Birth An- 
nouncements 25c per doz. Write for Samples. ROYAL 


ENGRAVING CO., 814 A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 












> 
re Hungry 
—for a delicious dainty, you can 
have itinstantlyatno more cost than 
prosaic fare. Just take one of the fol- 
lowing Purity Cross tins from your shelf: 


@ CREAMED CHICKEN & Ja King 
WELSH RAREBIT 

@ Lonrsss la NEWBURG 
CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE (4%, 
CREAMED CODFISH 


CREAMED SALMON with Green Peas 


Individual and larger sizes all completely ready 
to heat and serve for any meal, any day or any 
hour, Askforthem bythe name— Purity Cross. 
At Your Grocer’s 
If not at your grocer's or delicatessen, send us 
the dealer's name and receive our unique 
book ** Howand When.” Or send $1.70 
for the “Get-acquainted” assort- 


















REG IW US. DAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases | ; 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 














G want, OS te proce uane, Can passport to the best homes | 
wa Purity Cross Model Ce —a surety of longest wear 
ERS <a YG =, and biggest money value in 
PND warerelPartiycrona Ge [7 sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 
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Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 
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New P ! 


The Self- “Hanging - —_— ————— 

Made With Vudor ——== 2 
Made With a wao 3 
Ventilator. — Ventilatin g : = 


ashy Fickle be i p PORCH SHADES 


Five Minutes 
With New 
Self-Hanging 
Device. 


way 


New Self-Hanging Vudor wile Porch Shad 
give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, 
and the Ventilator woven in the top of each shade 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. 


— Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 

Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. 
ie me Hough Shade Corporation, 220 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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THE AFTER-THE- 
WAR WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


treaty barriers. War, always the supreme 
awakener, is opening the eyes of the women of 
the Fatherland. They will be needed when the 
cost of militarism is appraised. 


The Effect in America 


F COURSE the American woman did not 

need the stimulus of the needs of the war 
to shove her into a commanding economic posi- 
tion. She was one of the pioneers in the eman- 
cipation wrought by work. Thanks to the 
war, however, she is tightening her hold on the 
large place that her energy and her initiative 
made for her. 

There was a time when Mrs. Hetty Green 
took rank as our only Madame Creesus, a title 
disputed by the present Mrs. Frederic Court- 
land Penfield, who as Mrs. Anna Weightman 
Walker developed into one of the business 
wizards of the country. Mrs. Penfield’s father 
was William Weightman, the quinine king. On 
his death she not only took competent charge 
of his interests, but, by shrewd investments, 
largely increased them. Thanks to the war, 
the day when such a performance would excite 
comment and mark these two women for con- 
spicuous publicity is gone. 

When the late Henry H. Rogers paid his very 
remarkable secretary, Miss Harrison, a salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year it was regarded 
as epoch-making. Now it is no remarkable 
thing for a woman of tact and brains, and who 
knows how to maintain a discreet silence, to 
earn that salary as confidential assistant to a 
captain of capital. With the mobilization of 
men for war these opportunities have not only 
increased—they merely establish one of the 
wartime precedents which will become perma- 
nent with peace. 

The conduct of the war itself has developed 
some extraordinary examples of efficiency in 
America. The case of Miss Sue Dorsey will 
illustrate. She has been designated by Rear 
Admiral Samuel McGowan, Navy Paymaster 
General, as ‘“‘the most valuable woman in the 
Government service.”’ She is the only woman 
ever recommended for a commission in the 
United States Navy. Part of her work is to 
keep track of more than fifteen hundred Navy 
pay officers and the various ships to which they 
are assigned. It is a post which not only calls 
for the highest executive ability, but demands 
an accurate knowledge of human nature. 


War Educates Women Financially 


HAT most Americans do not realize is 

that the war has given our womena finan- 
cial education that they would never have had 
otherwise. While a few large financial institu- 
tions in New York had women salesmen before 
the war—they were really regarded as a neces- 
sary evil—practically every important house 
has a force of them now. 

One reason for the increase in women se- 
curity buyers is the Liberty Bond campaign. 
Prior to the war there were less than half a 
million bondholders in the United States. Now 
there are more than nine million. A fourth of 
them are women. They not only do their bit 
toward helping to win the war, but, through 
the Liberty Bond, they have learned the first 
and fundamental rule of all i investments, which 
is to put your money out te work so that it will 
earn more money. 

The average American woman has just be- 
gun to learn what the French peasant learned 
many years ago. Wherever you go in France 
you find that the humble toiler in the fields, no 
less than the lowly scrubwoman in the crowded 
cities, has at least one government bond stowed 
away somewhere. France has been largely 
able to pay her war way through bonds and 
not by excessive taxation simply because her 
people, and particularly her women, who are 
the custodians of the pocketbooks, knew how 
to employ money. They will not submit to 
taxation, but they will invest in the national 
obligations because the obligations yield them 
interest. 

Whether through the financial education ob- 
tained by the purchase of war bonds or by the 
pay envelope in the factory or the pay check 
of the government office, the woman, regard- 
less of nationality, has passed from economic 
dependency into economic independency. It 
can only mean that when the war is over a 
large economic freedom will dawn for all the 
sex. Out of this new freedom will emerge a 
whole new relationship. 

What will it be? 

Next month I will try to sketch for you this 
vital part of the question: the most vital of all. 





NOTE—As Mr Marcosson says, next month he takes 
up the most important question of all: “How will this 
changed position affect her as a wife and a mother?” 
“How is it going to affect the marriage relation and the 
home?”’ And Mr. Marcosson answers the questions di- 
rectly, too—and in a most interesting and significant way. 
This third and last article will be in the next Lapres’ 
HoME JouRNAL. — THE EpITors, 





THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


Boas COOLIDGE has written for Home JournAL 
readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid. on receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D., in care of THE Lapres’ Home JourNnAL. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. Advice 
about older children will also be given by mail if a 
stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are 
sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE 
Lapis’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











for hot days 
Mrs. Knox 
suggests 
cool dishes 


that are 
economical,too 





Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one- 
half cup cold water ten minutes. Add one-half cup 
vinegar, two cups boiling water, one-half cup sugar 
and one teaspoonful salt. Strain, and when mixture 
begins to thicken, add any left-over vegetables on 
hand, such as string beans, peas, beets, chopped 
cabbage, a few stalks of celery, a little cucumber or 
pepper. Turn into a mold first dipped in cold water 
and chill. May be served with or without mayon- 
naise and lettuce. 
HOSE delicious cool, summer dishes that 
you so love to order at the high-class hotels — 
jellied consommés— dainty aspics — appetizing 
salads—can be served on your home table—easily 
and at very little expense if you know the many 
delightful uses of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 
Mrs. Knox’s ‘¢ Food Economy’’ book contains 
numerous recipes for delicious and inexpensive war- 
time dishes— many made from left-overs of meat, 
fish, vegetables and fruit. Send fora copy. It will 
be sent free for your dealer’s name and address. 


The Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
13 Knox Ave, Johnstown, N.Y. 


KN OX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
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Dey 5 Ta-BRITE | 


PURE ALUMINUM CAPS | 


Porcelain lined i 


Aluminum is the ideal metal for culinary uses. 
Drey Sta-Brite Pure Aluminum Caps are most 
sanitary —they will not rust, oxidize or corrode | 
and they cost no more than ordinary Mason | 
jar caps, ia 


Fitting all Mason Jars, they may be used over and 
over again year after year, staying always clean 4 
and bright. i 
Mark well the name “‘DREY’’— it assures you 
the genuine Drey Sta-Brite Aluminum Cap, Por- 
celain Lined. 

If your dealer does not handle Drey Sta-Brite 


Porcelain Caps send us his name and we will 
see that you receive them. 


SCHRAM GLASS MFG. CO. | 
1100 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. | 


Makers of the Drey Perfect Mason Jar of Clear 
Glass; these, though capped with the Drey Sta-Brite 
Caps, cost no more than the ordinary Mason Jars. 





















Shrift and 
Variety 


Plain, simple ‘‘thrift-foods”’ 
need not be monotonous! 
Just a touch of that smooth 
delicious flavoring, Burnett’s 
Vanilla, will turn so many 
uninteresting dishes into 
perfect delights! 
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Mother Appreciates the Brown Shaping Lasts 


“My children just love their Buster Brown Shoes—they’re so comfortable and good- 
looking. Of course, I know the real reason is because they are made upon the Brown 
Shaping Lasts, which follow the lines and shape of the perfect foot.” , 

“For every change in the children’s feet there is a Buster Brown Shoe all ready to guide and strengthen 


them along Nature’s lines. Feet that are trained Nature’s way—the only right way—reach their full develop- 
ment sound, shapely and unblemished.” 





“I am so glad my children will never suffer from weak arches, corns and all the other foot-troubles I have 
had, just because my parents didn’t know that a perfectly natural foot is always healthy. The children’s 
soft bones and muscles are being shaped, supported and strengthened for a lifetime of useful happy service in 


Buster Brown SHOES 


They are the only shoes made upon the famous Brown Shaping Lasts, which are 
scientifically designed—on Nature’s own lines—to give proper support to the soft pliable 
bones and tender muscles of the growing feet, while correctly shaping and developing 
the feet during the formative years. 





or 
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Buster Brown Shoes are sold by leading stores everywhere in the U. S. for only 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up, according to size and style. Their splendid wearing qualities 
mean a real saving in shoe bills. 


“menoen oF This Free Book Will Save Needless Suffering 


MEMBER OF 

That you may realize the importance of the proper care of children’s feet, an author- 
itative book on “Training the Growing Feet” will be mailed you free, upon request. 
It shows why correct shoes are vital to health, and tells how to prevent your children 
suffering from corns, bunions, tortured bones, broken arches and other foot ailments. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Cleans To 


OUSEKEEPERS who use Sani-Flush 


take comfort in knowing that their toilet 
bowls are always clean and sanitary. 


Sani-Flush does this one thing—and does it 
thoroughly and well. 


It relieves the housekeeper of all the un- 
pleasant old-fashioned methods of cleaning the 
toilet bowl. 


Sprinkle a little of this white, odorless 
powder into the bowl, follow directions, and 
flush. All stains, odors and_ incrustations 
disappear. 


Sani-Flush is as great an advance over the 
old methods as electric lights are over candles. 


Think of the worry Sani-Flush saves you. 
Think of the disagreeable work it eliminates. 


And by thoroughly cleaning every part of 
the bowl and trap, Sani-Flush makes the 
use of disinfectants and dangerous acids un- 
necessary. 


Most grocers and druggists have Sani-Flush. 
Order a can today. Price 25 cents. 


If your dealer can't supply you, we will send you 
Sani-Flush upon receipt of 25c. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 















































A Widower for a While 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


Then: ‘‘ Well, suppose it’s necessary to start 
slowly.” ‘ 

Then, as he got up and tramped heavily on: 
‘Start! I might be starting for a tramp round 
the world. Now! Singapore! Why not do it? 
I, uh, I will! I’ll never go back! I'll tramp on 
to Singapore. As far as the Pacific, I mean, and 
take a steamer. Just disappear. No one will 
know where I’ve gone. Enough money now 
for Ethel and the Girls. I never want to see an 
invoice again! I’ll do it!” 

Therewith Mr. Hepworth started for Singa- 
pore and the islands of the sea, though by an 
ill-advised route, as he consistently and stur- 
dily continued to walk due northeast. And he 
did not seem to find it inconsistent with leav- 
ing briskly and at once for Singapore to 
remember that he could catch a Long Island 
train out of New York as late as six-thirty-two 
and still be in time to eat pickled peaches. 

He was not merely pretending. He was 
gradually seeing the proposal as a genuine 
possibility. But he was also getting tired, and 
his recent shine was turned to a flat gray. He 
panted, and wanted another cigar. He sat on 
the edge of a stone wall bordering a meadow of 
daisies and long grass in whose filmy tops the 
sunbeams were entangled. He smoked the 
cigar, and amused himself by saying intensely 
offensive things to his partner, his assistant 
and his stenographer. He took much pleasure 
in making spiteful observations on the passing 
motors. “Rotten!” he said; and “That boat 
would go faster if it stood still.” 


E of the cars, when it was thirty or forty 
feet ahead of him, began to spurt water. 
It left a black river behind it, then stopped. 

Mr. Hepworth changed back into his sym- 
pathetic self. ‘Oh, hard luck! Radiator 
burst!” he groaned. He got down from the 
wall and, though his legs ached, he ambled 
toward the stopped car. It was a modest but 
good roadster, ie noted. 

As he approached, the solitary driver got 
out—a smallish, trim woman in a smart white 
flannel suit. She stood beside the car and said 
to the sky and meadows: “Oh, darn it!”’ 

The exclamation sounded human and 
pleasant to the rebel, and he came toward her 
beaming. She looked at him with her head on 
one side. She was pretty and weary, a woman 
at the adorable age of forty, touched with 
small, delicate wrinkles beside the eyes and 
across the forehead, intelligent and under- 
standing and curious about life. 

“Can I help you? I know your make of 
car,” he was saying. 

‘“‘T’m afraid to open the hood. I know the 
radiator has burst again, and I had it soldered 
up just this morning,” she grumbled cheerfully. 

He opened the hood on the right side and 
ran his fingers along the honeycomb. ‘‘Seems 
all right. Nice job of soldering.” 

‘‘But it isn’t nice if I have to have it all 
resoldered, don’t you see?” she suggested. 

““There’s something to what you say. Let’s 
have a look at the other side.”’ 

He opened the hood on the left and found 
that the hose connection had worked loose. 
“Hurray! Just a loose hose! Have it fixed in 
a second. Radiator absolutely O.K. Where’s 
your medium-size screw driver?” he caroled. 

She was standing close beside him. Stooped 
over the hood, he twisted and looked up at her. 
She seemed to expand and grow as warmly 
sun-colored as the autumn day. “I could love 
you for finding out. Positively, I was afraid to 
look at the dratted thing.” 

At the word “love” Mr. Hepworth’s heart 
did not bound; his wistful determination to be 
bad, exceedingly bad, as bad as he could con- 
trive, did not harden into a desire to make an 
impression on this woman of charming forty. 
He remembered his fiasco with the girl on 
horseback and grew humble. ‘“It’s—that’s 
nothing—screw driver?”’ he said intelligently. 


E MADE long work of tightening the hose 

band. He liked the sensation of her stand- 
ing beside him. He fancied that he could see in 
her a more restless intelligence than that of his 
women folks, who never mentioned any. ab- 
stract thought, nor any concrete matter that 
lay more than a mile away; who were eloquent 
about what Mrs. Stebbins wore and what 
Billy Stebbins said, but to whom politics or the 
agony of China was dismally unimportant. 

‘She’d talk about things, about every- 
thing—not pretend not to know like—like 
some,” he solemnly reflected, as he tested the 
other hose connections. ‘‘There, that’s done; 
but we got to fill the radiator,” he said. ; 

“Tl fill it. It’s a shame to let you do that. 
Or can I give you a lift? How far are you 
going?” 

“To Singapore.” 

“Singapore? Where’s that? New York or 
Connecticut?” 

“‘T mean the regular one; the one in—in— 
oh, you know. Why, everybody knows where 
Singapore is. The Singapore. East.” He indi- 
cated the Far East by a gesture which accu- 
rately swept the points of the compass from 
northwest-by-north to south-southwest. “Java 
or India or wherever it is.”’ 

“IT see.” She sat on the running board, 
pinched her lip, looked blank and murmured: 
“*‘T thought I was a superior person. I know 
the difference between a destroyer and a sub- 
marine chaser, but I don’t know just what 
country—or is it an island, or a peninsula, or a 
state or something ?—that Singapore is in.” 

He sat beside her, also pinching his lip, and 


lamented: “Neither do I. Then I can’t go to®™ 


Singapore. I’ll have to go to Bangkok. I know 
where that is, anyway; it’s in Ceylon.’?* 
“Ttisn’t. It’sin Siam. I think I bétter give 
you a lift after all. You might get lost.” 
‘Oh, I’m going to be a failure as an adven- 
turer.” 


“Not at all. You’re going to be a success.” 
She, smiled at him. “It’s not knowing where 
Singapore is, but starting for it just the same, 
that makes adventurers. Perhaps I’ll go along. 
I have been to Omaha. I have a cousin there. 
She always has celery for midday Siunday 
dinner. I don’t like midday Sunday dinners, 
and I don’t like celery.” 

“T don’t like Sunday dinners either!” He 
hadn’t till that moment realized the fact, al- 
though it is the one most certain distinction 
between conservatives and radicals. Now it 
was revealed to him that every Sunday for 
nineteen years he had been gorging on chicken 
or roast lamb, and becoming frightfully sleepy 
directly afterward, without ever once wanting 
to. “‘But my wife does, and—you’re a lucky 
woman!” he finished. 

““My dear man, I didn’t say we don’t have 
Sunday-noon dinners. We do, oh—boiled 
chicken and rice—sometimes when I am espe- 
cially low in my mind I even have the cook 
make dumplings, and glory in my shame! And 
then a nap, and waking up at three, and your 
throat feeling like a fur coat five years old. But 
I don’t like it. My husband does.”’ 


ER silence, following her explosion, was so 
savage that it said plainly: ‘‘ Now please 
don’t comment.” He didn’t comment. He 
kept still for a minute, then said delicately: 
“Vl fill the radiator.” 
“Tl help you.” 
“There’s a gate house back about a hundred 
yards.” 
““Come on, if you can delay long enough cn 


. your way to Singapore.” 


There was no one at the gate house. To- 
gether, like exploring children, they crept 
about the house, peered into the latticed win- 
dows, tried a variety of knocks, rings, whistles 
and kicks. 

“Nobody home, but there’s a dishpan at the 
back, and an outdoor tap and a wheelbarrow,” 
he said. 

He took her hand—small, with a large vein 
prominent across the back—and they skipped 
to the rear of the house. She had let him take 
her hand readily enough, but as they reached 
the water tap she stuffed her hands into the 
pockets of her white flannel coat and looked 
at him searchingly. 

He was abashed. He again remembered the 
incurious bored glance of the girl on horseback. 
“You fool,” he warned himself; “‘have you 
forgotten that you’re hopelessly steady and 
slightly bald and all of forty-seven?” 

But she was not breaking into scornful 
speech. She was looking at him cheerfully, as 
though they were very good friends. And as he 
toed the dishpan beneath the tap, turned on the 
water, straightened up and saw his image in 
the dark mirror of a window above the tap, he 
was surprised at the reflected revelation of 
himself. He beheld a square-shouldered, erect, 
not bad-looking man, in a rather gracefully 
curved panama hat; cheeks clear and pink; 
a mustache suggesting a good barber; a tie not 
carelessly sagging, but flush with the top of his 
collar. He beheld not a screen-door manufac- 
turer nor a Long Island commuter nor a 
worried father of three Girls, but a man. It 
occurred to him that, to this stranger, he might 
be quite as much a man as though he were a 


.movie hero or an ambassador. 


“‘T LIKE your panama, too, but you're let- 
ting the dishpan run over.’’ The woman 
was laughing. 

“T wasn’t looking at my panama; I was get- 
ting a philosophical thought. You know—kind 
of stuff you find in the Religion and Philosophy 
section of the World’s Outlook, and the Re- 
view of Digests.”’ 

“Do you read them?” 

He cautiously put the toe of his right shoe on 
the water-dripping tap—in the back yard of a 
gate house of an estate somewhere on the road 
to Singapore—pushed back his panama hat, 
gently patted his chest, and in that unexpected 
place and manner he conversed on life and lit- 
erature. 

“Sure I do. Every week I skim through 
those two, and plan that twenty years from 
now I’ll retire, and become eighteen years old 
again, and spend my life reading all the books 
in the world. But I was saying: It was occur- 
ring to me that here, filling dishpans, I might 
be mistaken for a man instead of a business 
man. DoI seem like a man to you?” 

Wonderingly she said: ‘“‘Why—why, yes. 
What else ”? She flushed, hesitated a sec- 
ond and burst out: “And I—do I seem like a 
woman, or merely like a person whose life is 
rigidly divided into three compartments: first 
a daughter, now merely a wife, by and by 
nothing but a mother?” 

Reverently: ‘“‘ You are very much a woman 
to me, and a lovely'one—and maybe a little 
unhappy?” 

He did not wait for her to answer. Fright- 
ened by this first moment in nineteen years 
when he had admitted aloud that there might 
be any lovely women besides his wife still ex- 
istent in the world, he stalked over to a ridicu- 
lous green wheelbarrow and pushed it back, 
not looking at her, marching as ceremoniously 
as a he were the priest of a garden fes- 
tival. 

His wife would have stood back approv- 
ingly and let him worry the slopping dishpan 
of water upon the wheelbarrow; but this ° 
woman of the smart white flannel suit and the 
slim hands tugged with him. He could fancy 
her making camp with him in the Rockies, 
sailing a sloop with him into a lagoon of the 
South Seas. He caught himself making a poem; 
it was quite a good little poem, though not very 
extensive, and perhaps not entirely respectful 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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2.1 Shoe Polishes 

are also made 

for Black,Tan, 

Dark Brown or 

Ox-Blood Shoes. ae : 
Liquids andPastes Reggie Scecscrec5 


Burraio.ny. 
U.S.A. 


The EF Dalley Corporations Ltd. 


BUFFALO.N.Y.AND HAMILTON,ONT. 
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awfully : 

unburned 
bu L LATS : 
(ooling (ream 
will quickly relieve the smarting and P 
soreness. | will pat it on gently, because 7 
rubbing such tender, imitated skin with q 
any kind of cream would only increase 4 : 
your suffering. I might moisten a handker- t 
chief with the cream and lay it over your : 
cheeks for a while until the burning cools, — d 
-then we'll treat it again this evening and by ; 
morning the soreness should be gone.—] : 
never knew of anything to work so quickly as 


A.@ Hh @ 


FHS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


for relieving Sunburn and Windbum. About 
everybody uses it for their face and arms, and 
you Soldier boys should have it in your kits. 
— Be sure to use it after shaving, because it | 
keeps the skin soft and heals the scraped spots. 


Hinds Cold Cream: Semi-greaseless, highly refined. For 
complexion and massage. 


ad lt oO het oe lt oe 


in ia eee 


Hinds Disappearing Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, 
cleansing. Relieves catchy fingers. Ideal base for face powder. 

Hinds Cre-mis Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its 
users. Makes a rich, creamy lather in soft or alkaline water. Has 
unusual cleansing and softening qualities. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder: Wanderfully soft, deli- 
cate and clinging. White and all tints. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum: Charms by its fragrance; purified, a 
borated. Superfine quality. Makes velvety soft skin. {9 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your 
request. 3 kinds of Cream, 5c. Talcum, 2c. Trial cake 
Soap, 6c. Sample Face Powder, 2c., Trial box, 1 2c. 

Attractive Week-end Box, 35c. postpaid. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 
selling everywhere, or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory 


A. S. HINDS 


200 West Street, Portland, Maine 





Copyright 1918 
A. S. Hinds 
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A Widower for a While 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


to the technic of riming. The poem, in full, with burning gold, to panels of pale and tran- 


ran: quil light. 
pene In the security of their long and tested 
angoon, friendship they were content. But the after- 


Pretty soon. noon was gone; it was time to decide between 


He was going to add another stanza, but he dull sanity and interesting insanity. In busi- 
forgot to, because of his delight in watching  nesslike monosyllables he had hinted of ambi- 
her. He looked at her as if she were a dancing — tions drained away by the well-meaning clack. 
child. She had sketched a husband, a querulous, 

She panted and laughed; she seized a water- clever lawyer, who considered himself a dickens 
ing can and filled it with water, balanced it be- _ of a fellow for inciting to rebellion and defiance, 
side the dishpan, and cried: ‘We ought to but who was still reading books that had been 
have a few more pieces of silver to go with the considered very naughty in 1890, and still 
tea set. Let’s see if we can’t finda wash boiler talking about reforming things that had been 
and a shaving mug.” completely reformed for twenty years. A thin 

‘‘Huh!” he grunted delightedly, as he lifted fellow, she seemed to suggest; not solid and 
the handles of the wheelbarrow and began to calm, like Mr. Hepworth. 
waddle toward the gate. ‘‘I have a fountain Neither of them had given their names nor 
pen. We might empty out the ink, and put just where they lived. 
water init.” 

When the radiator was full to the neck, when HE chime of a clock warned him that time 
he had stooped to run a finger along the honey- was sneaking past, as always it had treach- 
comb and had cried “‘Notaleak!” they smiled erously sneaked past him. He looked at her, 
at each other quietly. He seemed very self- and was frightened by the complications of try- 
possessed. But he was shaky. Would she thank ing to change himself from what he called a 
him, now, and leave him? Would she remem- good man into what he called a bad man. She 
ber hér offer to give him a lift? He couldn’t smiled back, tenderly, unhappily. 
play with her unless she wanted him to. He He urged himself into speech. ‘‘L-look here, 
abruptly left her and trundled the wheelbarrow it’s getting to be time when respectable people 
back to the gate house. go home and—and be respectable. I’m sup- 

posed to dine out to-night—and eat pickled 
HEN hereturned she was standing beside peaches!” 


the car drawing on her driving gloves. “Pickled peaches?” 
That comforted him, inspired him . . . be- “Ves. They’re a symbol.” 
cause, on his way from the gate house, he had “No. They’re a symptom.” 
seen her draw those gloves on and off three “Well, anyway—we won’t have pickled 
times! peaches at our stone cottage among the vines, 


“Well?” he said, and smiled—an anxious youand I.” 
smile, a mere twitching of cheek muscles. “YouandI! Anda few minutes ago we were 





“Well?” only fellow wheelbarrow pushers!” she mused. 
“And now you'll go on—and plan Sunday “But, anyway—we’re not going to leave it at 
dinners?” this, are we? Not going to have just one day of 
6 Ve-es.” being magicked? Are we? Are we?” 
‘Oh, let’s I suppose I’m pretty timor- “T don’t believe you know whether you 
ous for a person who is starting for Singa- want me to play with you.’ 
pore—for Bangkok—where the deuce was I “T do too!” he said recklessly. His voice 


starting for? But, anyway: Let’s go some dwindled. ‘‘But darn it, what good would it 
place and have something to eat—a chicken doif I did beg you to like me? I have a hunch 
sandwich.”’ She was inspecting him question- that in your heart you're as frightfully respect- 
ingly. He became voluble, reckless: ‘Oh, ’m_ able as I am.’ 

a respectable person to go with! Horribly, “Dear, of course I am. I have led a life of 
sickeningly respectable! Me—Singapore? If I rectitude and boredom. I have never, in fifteen 
went to Singapore it would be to fit screen longish years of marriage, done anything more 
doors on the house of the maharajah or what- _indiscreet than sit out a dance with a salesman 
ever it is that rules the burg—the Review of of the very highest-class securities. But I 
Digests hasn’t told yet, and I don’t know _ refuse to let you shirk your job of deciding 
anything I don’t read in the Review or the whether you really want to be good or bad. 
Woodworkers’ Journal. Nothing! I don’t It would be amazingly easy to be bad. You 
know—I don’t know women! Andto-dayIsee could telephone to the nice woman of the 
that there’s nothing worth knowing except pickled peaches that you are detained in town. 
women and sunshine. Respectable! Why, I could phone to my husband that I’m going 
my wife is the vice president of the Village to stay a day or two with my sister down near 
Improvement Society of Cedarhasset! I am here. We could just casually pay our bill here 
thought to play a very good game of rummy. and climb into my car—take turns driving— 
I have three daughters—one plays tennis and and go on, all night; see the sun come up 
one plays the piano and one plays at suffrage. across some valley far from here—perhaps the 
I sleep Berkshires. Nothing to prevent us but— 

“Oh, I know! I know!” Her voice, in- nothing but Us!” 
finitely tender and understanding, saved him “Ves, that’s so,” he muttered, and looked 
from his rising bitterness, his wailing protest very hard at the pattern of the silverware. 
at he knew not what—at being forty-seven “But you’d have to coax a lot to make me 
perhaps. Her voice went on, like the murmur go. I don’t know, but I don’t think you could 
of a pigeon ona roof in the morning sunshine: get me to.” 

“‘One is respectable! So easily! And so in- ““Yes. Coax,’ he parroted. 
escapably. Yes, I will go to tea with you.” 

When they climbed into the car, he folded BOY in uniform shouted at the door of 
his hands and rested his elbow on the side of the tea room: ‘Bus to the station—train 
the seat, as refined as if on a pastoral call. She to the city—train arriving Grand Central at 
drove. He was proud of her—proud of her  six-seventeen. Station bus ready.” 
smooth handling of the gears, of her economy Mr. Hepworth could catch the six-thirty-two 
of movement in steering. They talked of the train out home if he took a taxicab from the 
‘houses they passed. Grand Central. While he was staring regret- 

fully at her, and making poetic metaphors in 

NCE, greatly daring, he said of astone cot- his mind—something about her being a shaft 

tage with vines: ‘‘Shall we live there, you of light in his dusty darkness—he was also 

and I? And eat breakfast on one of those funny visualizing himself running out of the Grand 

tables—orange and blue and all spotty—out Central, shouting to the starter: ‘“‘Long 
under the trees?” Island—hustle.” 





“Yes, we'll do it—in some other incarna- She was smiling a little and stating, merely 
tion.” as a matter of record: ‘‘That’s your last train, 
“Another incarnation! That’s comfort for I suppose.” 
old maids. I want—I want to have this in- “Ves, but ” He rose, looked nervously 





carnation—to have it—for my own! Nineteen at the door of the tea room. ‘But I don’t 
years I’ve been good. I don’t much mind being want ” He started to sit down again. 
good. It’s—oh, it’s comfortable—and helps Then he remembered that he had promised his 
your business rating. But if I must be bad to wife to stop in at the Fixit Shop that evening 
be happy, then—why, then I'll be bad!” and arrange about having the new linoleum 

“Good and bad, what do they —— put down in the kitchen. 

“They do too; they do mean something,” The woman had risen. ‘‘ Good-by,”’ she said. 
he retorted. ‘‘For me, being good means Her arms were limp by her side, but he 
manufacturing lots of screen doors, and never _ seized her hand and kissed it, pressed his lips 
swearing when we have people for dinner, and against the soft flesh beside her thumb, and 
supplying the Girls with a good allowance. wailed in desolation: “I’m sorry we can’t be 
Good and bad mean very definite things. This bad. We’vetried; but it’s too late.” 
fellow Billy Sunday has the right dope. No He stumbled through the foyer, alternately 
sense in monkeying with subtleties; a person waving his hand to her and crying to the hall 
is for the devil or else against him, as Billy boy: “‘Wait! Hold the bus!” 

Sunday is. Only to-day, when it’s quiet and Not till the train was in motion did he re- 
there’s this sleepy sun and there’s you, don’t member that he did not know her name nor 
care for sawdust-arena goodness, and I don’t the town in which she lived. He imagined 
want to be on his side.” leaping from the train, running to find her. 

“It’s awfully flattering of youtoidentify me But he sat still, and trimmed and lighted a 
with the devil. I’m usually considered a per- cigar with immaculate care. 
fectly good woman—rather nervous, but abys- That evening he ate two pickled peaches 
mally good. Even my husband, who has to’ without having any heartburn afterward, and 
stand my tantrums, thinks I’m good.” he was so cheerful that his hostess gurgled with 

“You, with a husband; me, with a wife. that matrimoniality of jesting which was good 
And we were meant to wander around and _ form in their neighborhood: 
wheel wheelbarrows and eat under the trees ““Why, Ira, I never did know you to be so 
together!” jolly. Almost seems as if it had a good effect 

““Ves, perhaps we really were. But we won’t on you to be a widower for awhile. I guess 
do it much, I’m afraid.” you must have found consolation.” 

He was trembling a little, but he kept silence, Mr. Hepworth laughed very much at her 
and in silence they ran into the courtyard of witticism. He intoned: ‘Well, wish I could; 
the White Rose Inn and marched through the but I’m pretty busy in the office these days. 
chintz-hung foyer to the tea room, the long Had a good order to-day. Fellow came in— 
French windows of which looked on fantastic I’d never seen him before—and says he, ‘ Mr. 
cottages grouped about the golf course. They Hepworth, I’m _ looking for one thousand 

trlked of themselves, over tea; they were still bronzed screen doors’; and says I: “Well, sir, 
and laughed softly; they watched the long’ bronzed screen doors is my middle name’; and 
windows change from hazy openings, bordered _ he laughed and said 

















When the neighbor’s children 
came down with Typhoid 

















HEN the two little 
Ross girls were laid 
low by dangerous typhoid, 
about the only impulse in 
this spick-and-span suburb 
was a feeling of pity for 
the well-liked little sufferers and 
their worried parents. It never 
occurred to anyone that the sickness in 
this home menaced the entire community. 


The town was defenceless against the invasion of 
epidemic, because its people neglected home disinfec- 
tion. As disease follows the lines of least resistance, 
epidemic had an easy time there. First one stricken 
family, then another, and another until within a very 
short time hundreds had succumbed! 


Disinfection might have saved the Ross children; it 
surely would have prevented a spread of the epidemic. 


Make a better Fight against Disease 
than it can Make against You 


Soap-and-water cleanliness is not sufficient; it does not kill 
all germs. Use Lysol Disinfectant. It annihilates all germ life 
at the instant of application. Use it regularly in garbage-cans, 
sinks, and drains; in toilets; in dark, damp, sunless corners, 
and wherever flies gather. Use it in scrubbing-water, and to 
disinfect sick-rooms. Be especially vigilant in its use when 
sickness is rife. Lysol is economical. A 50c bottle makes 5 
gallons of powerful disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 
Lysol is also invaluable for Personal Hygiene. 


Remember, there is but One True 






Disinfectant 


—the product made, bottled, signed 
and sealed by —— & Fink. 











Lysol Toilet Soap 





Contains Lysol, and therefore 
protects the skin from germ in- 
fection. It is refreshingly 
soothing and healing and help- 
ful for improving the skin. Ask 
your dealer. If he hasn’t got 
it, ask him to order it for you. 
Price 25¢. 


Lysol Shaving Cream 


Contains Lysol, and kills germs 
on razor and shaving-brush, 
guards the tiny cuts from in- 
fection, and gives the antisep- 
tic and comfortable shave. You 
will enjoy it. If your dealer 
hasn’t got it, ask him to order 
a supply for you. Price 25c. 


Send for 
Free Samples 


Send your name and address 
for free samples of Lysol Shav- 
ing Cream and Lysol Toilet 
Soap with interesting, helpful 
literature on Lysol. 
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ow he enjoys 
the home meal again 


OW delighted he is to be home—with his mother and 

old Mary making so much of him. They give him his 
favorite meal—the bacon he has loved from boyhood—and 
beam to see the relish with which he eats it. 


It is Swift’s Premium Bacon. His mother never served any 
other kind. She knows that this bacon has always the same, 
even mixture of fat and lean, that cooks into almost-brittle 
curls of juiciness. She knows that only in Swift’s Premium 
can she get that delicate, mellow flavor. For Swift’s Premium 
Bacon is given a special cure that brings out all its delicious- 
ness—until its very heart is mild, sweet and flavory. 


Whenever you buy bacon, always look for the Swift’s Premium 
brand, which distinguishes this finer bacon. 
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Swifts Premium Bacon “Seo 


‘ ‘ . 5 iil Comes in three convenient forms: 
Swift & Company, U.S.A. Ying yy in the strip; sliced im the box; or 


sliced in the glass jar. 
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By Raymond Pearl, Ph. D. 


Chief of the Statistical Division, United States Food Administration, and Professor of Biometry and Vital Statistics, 





URING the summer season, 
with its vacation periods for 
everyone, more Americans 
eat more meals away from 
their own homes than at any 
other time of the year. It is 
probably also true that the 
average returning vacation- 
ist, if he has any complaint 
to make against his experi- 
ences in search of rest and recreation, will say 
something like this: ‘‘The meals at the hotel 
were not very good’’; or “Somehow the food 
didn’t agree with me.” 

Obviously something is wrong. The question 
is, what is it and how can we correct it? Asa 
matter affecting vitally the lives of a great 
many people, it is well worth while to examine 
the problem and, if possible, discover its solu- 
tion, not only in the hope of more successful 
rieals away from home, but also with the pos- 
sibility in mind of learning better how to man- 
age the business of eating at home. 

Under our present conditions of living the 
food question is not only vast and complicated, 
but also one which presents some abnormal 
aspects due to war’s emergencies. Therefore it 
is both difficult and dangerous to generalize 
aout it too freely. But still, I venture the 
statement that much of our difficulty in success- 
fully feeding ourselves is because we too often 
forget that man was made by nature omnivo- 
rous, and was intended to eat everything. 

Looking on the human body as an engine it 
can be said that the apparatus through which 
it gets its power was so designed as not only to 
use, but to require constantly, many kinds of 
fuel. We necd, in short, a varied diet. 

The fire pot of our fuel-burning apparatus is 
the alimentary tract. Now in man this machin- 
ery is not the same as that of the tiger, who eats 
only meat, or that of the sheep, who is a strict 
vegetarian. It is a question of the caliber and 
length of this apparatus, which in man is be- 
tween that of the tiger and that of the sheep. 











V 7HILE vegetarianism is not fatal to man, 

and presumably life might be sustained on 
a strictly meat diet, it has been conclusively 
established that human beings cannot be main- 
tained in the best of health and bodily efficiency 
if the diet be restricted either to meat eating 
or vegetarianism over long periods of time. 
Both kinds of food are essential, and the greater 
the variety in each the better. 

One would naturally think that of all institu- 
tions the public eating places—hotels, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, etc.—would be the best 
in which to find this necessary variety in foods 
most available. Certainly they have the best 
opportunity to offer their patrons great variety, 
since they daily serve many people and use large 
quantities of foods. Judging from their menu 
cards variety in foods would seem to be their 
strong point. But it works out differently and 
the average patron of a hotel or restaurant 
usually gets in a week’s time less varied a diet 
than when at home. 

The reason lies both in the eating habits of 
the American people and the failure of the 
ranagement of public eating places to under- 
stand some of the principles of successful meals, 
together with the financial restrictions of which 
yaost people are rather painfully conscious when 
ordering a dinner. 

In first-class hotels there is a great dispropor- 
tion between the money value of individual 
dishes and the body’s nutritive needs. The 
portions are so large and therefore cost so much, 
that though the menu may offer seemingly end- 
less variety the average diner really eats only 
two or three things. He knows by experience 
that the portions served will be so large that it 
will be physically impossible to dispose of more 
than a few dishes without overeating, while the 
financial restriction prevents him from ordering 
freely exactly thevariety he unconsciously craves 
with the intention of eating only parts of the 
portions served. If vegetables, for example, are 
marked anywhere from twenty to forty cents a 
portion he will order only one, or at the most 
two, when he really ought to have three, or four, 
or five, not for the sake of quantity, but for 
variety. 


HE result of such eating may be, and often 

is, a sense of fullness of the stomach, yet a 
feeling of not being satisfied. And a meal which 
leaves one dissatisfied is not in any sense success- 
ful, no matter how great a quantity of food may 
have been eaten. More often than not, this 
leads to further overeating. 

At army camps it is often noted that, though 
the ration is more than liberal, properly bal- 
anced and the men are allowed to eat as much 
as they want, they will go in hordes, after a 
meal, to the nearest place which sells ice cream, 
cakes, pies and candy. They would not buy these 
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would not want them if the meals at mess com- 
pletely satisfied them. The trouble is not with 
the quantity of the food at mess, or its quality, 
but rather with a lack of variety which the 
soldier seeks to supply by buying extras. 

It is not at all mere fancy to suggest that a 
soldiers’ contentment and efficiency might be 
increased, and his moncy saved, by the Army’s 
giving him more ice cream and sweets, and it 
would save enormously in other foods. For a 
most important truth about the effect of a 
properly varied diet is that, while it greatly 
increases satisfaction derived from food, it also 
reduces the total amount of food eaten. 


LARGE colony of rats, maintained for ex- 

perimental purposes, wasfed on a ration 
determined in the most scientific manner. They 
were given this “perfect” ration and nothing 
else; but, strange to say, they did very poorly. 
Then one day someone had an idea, the scien- 
tific ration was put aside and the rats were 
instead fed entirely on garbage. On this diet 
they throve wonderfully! 

Now the reason for this was not that the 
garbage had one bit more food value, nor that it 
contained any food element not found in the 
scientifically determined rat ration, but simply 
that it contained more different kinds of food in 
greater variety of form. Each rat had an oppor- 
tunity to explore in the food, to pick and choose 
for himself and to indulge special tastes and 
preferences, altogether making his daily eating 
a pleasant adventure instead of a monotonous 
duty. 

I myself conducted a large experiment with 
hens with much the same result. One flock of 
hens was fed what was conceded to be the most 
correct chicken ration known; it contained 
every necessary element and kind of food in 
just the proper proportions. This food was put 
in a single bin for the hens to eat. 

The other flock was fed in quite a different 
manner. Each kind of food contained in the 
other ration was put separately in a bin by 
itself, and the hens were free to eat as much or 
little as they wanted from any one bin or from 
all the bins. 

The results of this experiment were really 
startling. The hens fed on the pick-and-choose 
system not only gained more flesh and laid more 
eggs than those fed on the unvaried ration, but 
they also ate very much less food—thirty per 
cent less fat and thirty per cent less protein, to 
be exact. 

The same result would follow a similar 
method in human diet. The very best way to 
effect the necessary wartime food conservation 
would be to put our eating on a better basis as 
regards variety. Enormous reductions in our 
food consumption, particularly of the “heavy” 
foods, such as meats, would result at once. And 
we would also save money. 


ROBABLY the low-price restaurant comes 

nearer to meeting the situation in the right 
way than the palace hotel, and perhaps the cafe- 
teria is nearest of all. In low-price restaurants 
the portions are always smaller than in the more 
expensive eating places, and patrons therefore 
order a greater variety of dishes, not only 
because they cost less, but so as to be sure of 
getting enough. Of course, if the patron has 
little money he may get neither sufficient quan- 
tity nor variety, which is a tragedy. 

This points the way toward the solution of 
the whole problem so far as public eating places 
are concerned. They should reduce the size 
of their portions of all foods and lower their 
prices accordingly. Then every patron would be 
certain of getting the variety necessary to a 
successful, satisfying meal. 

But, you may ask, how about the table 
d’héte dinner? Doesn’t that furnish the answer? 
Theoretically it would appear to do so, yet in 
practice it doesn’t. In the first place, one is 
often restricted to what is almost the a la carte 
system with many one-price meals by being 
permitted to choose, say, only one meat, two 
vegetables, one dessert, etc. So nothing is 
gained there. 

Then the manager of the table d’héte dining 
room knows that he is really in competition with 
the’a la carte establishments. For the man who 
comes in wanting a beefsteak, and beefsteak 
only, the table d’héte manager must have one 
ready which will compare favorably with the 
steak the man would get ordering & la carte. 
In other words, the portions tend to be always 
too large, and as it is quite natural to eat all of 
one dish before passing to another, even the 
table d’héte patron is apt to be cheated out of 
the large variety which the system would ap- 
pear,to offer him. 

As things stand to-day, our public eating 
places, instead of being calculated to enable 
patrons actually to get a large variety from 
which to choose and make up a meal, meet 
instead only the average taste and appetite. 


As for most American lunch rooms, one can 
almost name on the fingers all the things any of 
them customarily offer their patrons, and the 
extremely abbreviated list is more than likely to 
be almost identical in all of them. 

In continental Europe these things seem 
much better understood, or at least more suc- 
cessfully lived up to, than in America, or in 
England, from whom we inherited most of our 
cookery. Take, for example, the lunching places 
common in Denmark, which were born not of 
one man’s idea but of the eating habits of the 
people. 

At these places one receives upon entering a 
sheet of paper almost as large as this page, on 
which are listed great numbers of so-called sand- 
wiches. I once counted two hundred and fifty 
on one of these lists. The patrons check off the 
kinds they want, and number of each. 

These sandwiches are not like ours, consisting 
of two pieces of bread slapped together, with 
filling in between, but instead only a single 
piece of bread with some other kind of food on 
top. They are usually small and very cheap, so 
one will order seven, eight, ten, or a dozen or 
more, depending upon appetite. What you get 
is bread and butter, as the basis of the meal, and 
then with it a choice of an endless variety of 
other foods—meats of every kind and form, 
cheeses, vegetables, fruits, sweets; one may 
thus have for lunch a little beef, a little ham, 
a little cheese, two or three vegetables, one or 
two fruits, and also two or three different kinds 
of sweets or desserts, and all without eating 
too much. 


TILL another method of achieving some- 

what the same result obtains in other Euro- 
pean countries. In Sweden, for example, one 
always finds on the table, in both homes and 
restaurants, a dish containing from ten to twenty 
of what the French call “hors d’ceuvres.”’ If in 
a restaurant one looks these over, tries a little 
bit of sardine, then a little caviar, a bit of pickle, 
and so on, until the result is the edge of appetite 
has been somewhat dulled, the craving for 
variety in taste and form of food has been 
somewhat appeased, and one settles down to 
good-humored enjoyment of the rest of the 
meal and gets enough to eat without consuming 
too much food. 

It would actually pay the American boarding- 
house keeper to adopt this method, as her pa- 
trons would eat less food and leave the table 
better satisfied. It was the understanding and 
practice of this principle by the Europeans 
which used to make Americans delight in their 
public eating places, and say that one could live 
so much cheaper abroad, when, in fact, actual 
prices of food substances were the same in 
Europe and America. Which is also why it used 
to cost Americans more to keep house in Europe 
than to eat at restaurants; in their own estab- 
lishments they clung to American methods. 

Everyone has idiosyncrasies as to food. 
Within reason, these should be indulged. For 
example, one man who came to Washington 
last year to take a war job lost thirty pounds in 
two months “‘eating around.”’ At home he had 
been used to his wife’s catering to his special 
wants. She finally joined him and he promptly 
regained the flesh that he had lost, together 
with his contentment and efficiency. 

One morning he came to his office broadly 
smiling and proclaiming that he felt particularly 
fine and ready for anything. It developed that 
his wife had told him he could have for break- 
fast that day anything—absolutely without 
restriction—he wanted. He asked for Welsh 
rabbit, got it, and came to work with even 
more than his usual snap and enthusiasm. 

One of the most brilliant mathematicians in 
America, whenever he has opportunity, takes as 
his regular breakfast one dozen raw oysters— 
and then goes and does a brilliant day’s work 
without any lunch at all. 


HERE is no use denying these claims of indi- 
vidual taste, appetite or even freakishness. 
The best way is to satisfy them, which is possi- 
ble only when the individual is free to choose 
economically from a wide variety. Nor should 
we attempt to discover the ‘“‘ideal’’ menu, for 
breakfast, dinner or lunch, and then rigidly 
adhere to it. Instead, we should give our 
stomachs plenty of leeway and leave the choice 
to them. If they lead us into error they will 
correct it soon enough of their own accord. 
When you go away this summer give your 
digestive apparatus a chance to enjoy itself and 
serve you better by seeking alli the variety you 
can find in your eating. Your vacation frees 
you from home routine. Give your system a 
good time, too, by treating it to new and differ- 
ent places to eat; other kinds of food or dishes 
than it is accustomed to at home; and, above 
all, remember that the most expensive dinner is 
not at all certain to prove the most satisfying 
meal or the one you should eat. 








HIS is William—son of Dr. J. V. 

Stevens, a prominent physician cf 
Spencer, Indiana. Dr. Stevens recom- 
mends and prescribes Eskay’s Food, 
and his own children are Eskay’s Food 
babies. He says of his oldest son: “He 
has had Eskay’s Food every day for 
over a year and has never had a single 
bit of stomach or bowel trouble.” 


Try Eskay’s Food for your baby, too. 
It has helped thousands of babies grow 
strong, healthy, happy. We will send 

you a free sample can of 
Eskay’s immediately, 
if you will fill out this 
coupon and send it in 
today. You will also 
receive a very helpful 


booklet. Both free. 











15 FEEDINGS FRE® 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
406 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and 
book, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby,” both postpaid 
and without charge. 


Name-_ 
Address___ 
City and State __ 

















The AltElastic Corset 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 
tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 


f ented method of construction and 


character of materials make it e qu ally 


& desirable for street, dancing, evening or 


sport wear.White or flesh. Rete ail, $2.50 


to $8.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curingthe TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 





Send 10c. lee. a his i 
10c. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE Co. 
WATERBURY, Conn. 








fi » 7 AL] William Campbell Co. 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


FirelessCooker 


Be sure to get my special low factory 

price. Saving in fuel is now every 

woman’s duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test ny Rapidthoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
, set of aluminum utensils. Ask 

H for free book of recipes. 





Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 











F You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 

EXTENSION COURSE 

Instruction under physicians 

and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 

experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School fcr Nurses, 

2223 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAYWARD 


Safety Harness for Baby Car- 
riages, High Chairs, etc. The 
shoulder straps save baby—the 
side straps may be adjusted to 
allow baby to stand, sit or lie 
sleeping with perfect safety. Made 
in fine tan leather and strong 
white belting with nickel trim- 
mings. Postpaid, Leather, $1.00; 
B g, 60c. Circulars Free. 

















foods unless they really wanted them, and they 


Pat. HAYWARD NOVELTY CoO. 
‘ applied for 361 CourtSt., Brooklyn, New York 
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Cleans the teeth thoroughly 
without injurious chemicals. 


puch 


Polishes them to natural 
whiteness without harmful 
grit. 


Corrects an acid condition of 
the mouth. 


You, too, should use Colgate’s 


‘T have six very 
good reasons 
for suggesting 
to my patients 
the use of 


COLGATE'’S.”’ 


It does six things 
and does them well 


4 Retards the growth of decay 


germs. 


Delights by its delicious flavor 
—(a“‘medicine’’ taste does not 
necessarily mean efficiency). 


Leaves the mouth wholesome 
and the breath pure. 
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is made by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
who also make and guarantee 
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| Put Your BoyRight 





Today, more than ever before, his pliable 
mind must be guided straight and true. 
Start with his reading! The American Boy 
Magazine has won the confidence of parents 
because of its manly, constructive, vigorous 
spirit. It is a powerful influence for positive 
good! The American Boy is read by over 
500,000 boysevery month. “‘ Read to pieces”’ 
is testimony of Y. M. C. A.’s and Libraries. 
Any news-stand, or subscribe direct to 


$1.50 ayear The Sprague Pub. Co., 
15c a copy on 264 American Bidg. 
news-stands Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, _ ene for 
Boys in all the W 



































































































UMMER days have no ter- 

rors for dainty women who 
freely use Amolin, the highly 
antiseptic deodorant powder. 
It instantly neutralizes odors 
from perspiration and other 
causes. Doesn’t retard perspi- 
ration; can’t stain your gowns! 


Amolin 
the personal 


deodorant powder 


has many intimate uses and is won- 
derfully healing and soothing. It is a 
toilet necessity. 

Amolin is sold in dainty 2 and 4 oz. sifter top 
cans by drug and department stores. If your 


store can’t supply you, write us, giving its name 
and address, 


A sample of Amolin, seas withe gentier 
explaining its many uses, will be sent free on 
request to 

The Amolin Company 
( Division of Lodi Corporations) 
Lodi, N. J. 























































lis SoEasy 
toKeepClean’ 


—this glistening, one-piece X-Y-NO 
stone lining. Just take a wet cloth 
and wipe it out. No work at all—no 
seams, crevices or sharp corners for 
food to lodge in. It’s the only re- 
frigerator with a one-piece moulded 
stone lining—easier to keep clean, 
sanitary and sweet. 


Rhinelander Refrigerators 


have many features that save work as well 
as food and are used in 300,000 homes. 


The removable ice tank can be easily and 
thoroughly cleaned under the hot water 
faucet in the sink. 





The drain tube is also removable and easily 
clean 


Extra clearance under the drain for a large 
water pan—this need be emptied only once 
a day even in hottest weather. 


See the Rhinelander with one-piece stone 
linings at your dealer, or write to factory. 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. 507 Rhinelander, Wis. 


*RHINELANDER® 
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Washington 
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“T, my friend. I warned you that I usually 
went into puzzles, that I liked solving them. 
But you? Where were you?” 

“‘T was the third man in the study, Captain. 
I did not know that it was you.’ 

“So you ran away, as Antoine did!” 

“T had something out there on the beach I 
dared not leave any longer,’”’ said Winthrop 
gravely. 

“So! You, it is you who are the nighthawk? 
The vanishing stars! I am charmed! But, 
Antoine, this is your button. You say you 
wear your jacket at this hour.” 

“He is only twisting himself into knots, 
Captain,” interrupted Winthrop, who was 
growing restless. Every minute was golden 
now. “I shall take you to Mr. Ellis,” address- 
ing Antoine. 

“Mr. Robert, before you disgrace an hon- 
orable man, be so kind as to listen to my side. 
I had grounds for my acts. I have known you 
since you were a little boy. You came to 
Comfort this summer, changed. You were 
moody when you thought yourself unobserved. 
You often addressed me abruptly, a thing you 
had never done before. I have caught you 
looking over your shoulder as if you feared 
something or someone. You jumped when any 
one approached you from behind suddenly. I 
have seen you lay aside your spectacles, and 
then put them on hurriedly if anyone ap- 
proached or you heard footsteps. You came 
in at strange hours for a man who had nothing 
to conceal. And once you came in covered 
with mud, and you had been hurt. Small 
blame that I should observe all these things 
with suspicion.’ 

“You ran me down that night, Antoine.” 

*T tell you, sir, you are wrong. I never 
touched that telephone. I, on my side, have 
seen you speaking through that forbidden tele- 
phone. Deny it, if you dare.” 

“Ts that true, Mr. Winthrop?” demanded 
the captain coldly. 

“Tt is. But what I have done has been at 
the express order of the chief of the secret- 
service bureau in Washington.” 


HE captain tossed the button on the bed. 

‘Beautiful! The fog goes. The secret serv- 
ice! That explains the lack of military inter- 
est in your biplane. We three!’ The captain 
laughed. ‘‘We have been stalking each other 
round a tree. We are poor amateurs. My 
friend, I am old in these affairs. I am now in- 
clined to believe that Antoine has only been 
proving his loyalty.” 

“‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘But, Captain, ceiatd is his coat!”’ 

“T have three, sir. If you saw that coat you 
saw it on the shoulders of another man. I 
could not ride the motorcycle if I wanted to. 
Betray this family, which is all the family I 
have, which is as dear to me as flesh and blood? 
A thousand times, no! I am Swiss; I was 
born in Bern, yes, but the blood and soul of 
me are French! I have always been fond of 
you, sir. I worried about you. You did not 
enlist; you appeared to be indifferent. One 
by one your friends went into the Army or 
the Navy, while you swam or played tennis. 
I watched you because I thought perhaps I 
might save you. I saw you come in last night, 
take the ladder and look into my room. Your 
clothes were wet; you had been in the water. 
That puzzled me. But now I understand. 
The secret service! But for all that, sir, you 
are changed. Even Miss Molly has noticed it.” 

‘But, if you are not guilty, who is?” Win- 
throp ran his hand through his hair. He felt 
his balance going. A surge of discouragement 
rolled over him. Said the captain: ‘‘Suppose 
we three make a little journey out to the ga- 
rage and quiz our friend Corrigan?” 

Suddenly the three men turned instinctively 
toward the north window. Either in the garage 
or outside someone had fired a pistol. The 
echo of the explosion had scarcely died away 
when there came two more shots. 


XIV 


& IF galvanized by the same thought, Win- 
throp, the captain and Antoine flung 
themselves upon the door. They pressed 
through, jostling and getting in one another’s 
way, but went downstairs in single file because 
Winthrop was just a little faster than the cap- 
tain, who in his turn was quicker than Antoine. 

Once in the garden Winthrop took com- 
mand. ‘‘Softly! I'll see what’s going on first.” 

He crept toward the garage. The sliding 
doors were open and the lights on. Winthrop 
saw a man standing near the drain. With a 
coldly impassive face he was contemplating a 
huddled shape on the cement floor. 

‘Put up your hands!” Winthrop ordered. 

The stranger turned and said quietly: ‘‘ Put 
up your gun. You are Winthrop? The affair 
is all over.’ 

‘‘Just a question first, if you please,” replied 
Winthrop warily. ‘‘Who are you, and what 
has happened?” 

‘Federal business. It means that there is 
probably one German spy less to account for. 
Come alongin, Mr. Winthrop. I was informed 
that you were around here somewhere.” 

As he approached the threshold, still warily, 
Winthrop’s vision came in line with another 
picture. Seated on the floor, with his back to 
the wall, was Corrigan, rocking and moaning 
with pain. A man was kneeling beside him in 
the act of tying a first-aid tourniquet around 
Corrigan’s arm. Near by was a still, huddled 
form on the floor. 

Winthrop stepped toward it. “ Morrissy?” 

‘He did look like an Irishman, for a fact,” 
said one of the strange men. ‘But his real 
name is Hermann Briinner.” 


** A German?” 

‘** And as shrewd as they make him, believe 
me! The dope is this: Up to the day England 
declared war on Germany, Briinner was chauf- 
feur to the German consulate in a Southern 
coast town. He vanished. Probably thought 
he could get home, being as he was a reservist 
officer. Anyhow, he disappeared. He wore a 
mustache then, the Kaiser twist. Coincident 
is the handle to most of our jobs. A Southern 
operative happened to be in New York on 
business. He spotted Briinner driving Mr. 
Ellis’ car. His blue-black jaws and his long 
upper lip would have fooled anybody. He 
fooled us, heaven knows! Ellis wasn’t employ- 
ing Germans, not so you’d notice it. For a 
year now part of my work has been to watch 
the door of Mr. Ellis’ office. Why, he even 
talked like an Irishman! Pretty good, some of 
these Heinies. Three years driving the Ellis 
car, getting snatches of conversation between 
Ellis and all the big men of the country, and 
none of us getting wise. Morrissy, and the 
long lip of him! Well, we started to watch 
him and we learned things. Several times we 
saw him in company with the slipperiest cus- 
tomer we’ve had to deal with—a naturalized 
American by the name of Emil Krause uptown 
and Diedrichs downtown.” 

“*O’Brien locked him up early this evening,” 
said Winthrop. 

“On a good charge?” 

‘*Murder and blackmail.” 


ULLY for O’Brien! Well, we didn’t have 

anything on Briinner, nothing that we 
could jug him for and hold him. But to be on 
the safe side we came out to-night, Ticknor and 
I, to arrest him and throw a scare into him, 
with the idea of prying something loose. It 
looks as if we had had a hunch.” 

“And Corrigan?” 

‘In wrong without knowing it. We arrived 
in time to hear the beginning of an argument. 
Briinner wanted the motorcycle, and Corrigan 
wasn’t going to let him have it. Briinner 
must have been in a desperate hurry about 
something, for he dropped his mask and called 
Corrigan a pig-dog in German. The real Irish- 
man let him have a wallop on the jaw. Briinner 
drew and shot him. His second shot went 
wild. He was drawing a bead for a third when 
I let him have it through the thickest part of 
him—his skull. Now what do you know about 
him, Winthrop? My name is Harding.” 

sh I didn’t know anything until this moment. 
Your bullet has saved Uncle Sam a whole lot 
of trouble. Never suspected him in the least! 
And I have come into contact with him, off 
and on, for more than two years. A quiet, 
efficient driver who knew his place, always 
courteous and amiable; and I would have 
sworn he was an Irishman. I’ve been working 
toward him, but blindly like a mole. Your 
bullet stopped him from going elsewhere with 
his work. He’s been in communication with 
Washington over Mr. Ellis’ private wire— 
transport stuff. I can’t go into details just 
now.” Winthrop stared bewilderedly at the 
dead man. Poor, old, innocent Antoine with 
his coat and his silver buttons! ‘Andy,’ he 
said, turning, ‘‘I’m mighty sorry.” 

“*So am I, Mr. Robert; for if you thought ill 
of me, I thought ill of you. He must have 
stolen one of my coats.” 

Captain Falconet patted the butler on the 
arm. Winthrop went over to Corrigan. ‘“ Well, 
Corrigan, what’s happened?” 


Biggs recounted his part, interpolat- 
ing the tale with occasional sobs and gri- 
maces of pain. ‘‘Thescum! He told me he had 
a girl down the coast. Being a lady’s maid she 
couldn’t get free until after midnight. And I 
was a big enough boob to believe him. One 
Irishman always helps another, when it’s a 
girl; and I thought he was Irish. There 
wasn’t any harm in letting him sneak away 
with Miss Molly’s machine. But when he 
went out in the storm the other night, and you 
and the Frenchman came out, too, I got 
worried. When I saw the captain below my 
window I was scared stiff. I didn’t want to 
lose the best job I ever had. To-night I told 
him he couldn’t have the machine. He called 
me a swine-hound, and I got wise. I lammed 
him one—and got this! !” The Irishman glanced 
at a shadowy someone in the doorway. “‘ You 
won’t give me the bounce, Miss Molly, will 
you? I only thought he was sparking some 
maid down the coast. I’m a big Irish boob,” 
Corrigan sobbed, ‘“‘but I’d rather have a 
bullet in my coco than to have anyone think 
I was in cahoots with the German! You won’t 
fire me, Miss Molly?” 

“No, Corrigan.” 

Winthrop, at the sound of her voice, tried 
hard not toturn, but he wasdrawnasirresistibly 
as the current to the pole. 

On the threshold stood Molly and her 
father. She was dressed in her khaki uniform 
and looked like a beautiful boy. 

“Morrissy?”’ cried Ellis, coming quickly for- 
ward, horrified. “Harding, what has hap- 
pened? He is dead?”’ 

“‘Very comfortingly dead, Mr. Ellis,” an- 
swered the secret-service man. ‘‘ Sorry to have 
brought the racket to your door, but times 
are on the jump and we have to jump along 
with them. If I hadn’t shot Briinner he’d 
have shot your man Corrigan. You have been 
imposed upon in a mighty clever manner.’ 
Harding repeated his tale in crisp, picturesque 
Engiish. ‘‘We don’t make many mistakes, 
but we came near making one in regard to this 
man. Nine-tenths of our jobs are chance shots 
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ATRIOTIC housewives who are taking their place in the “front line 


Bumer gives Gas Stove 
Comfort 


Are You Exempt From Kitchen Drudgery: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1918 


” of war- 


relief work are finding it necessary to shorten their kitchen hours. The New 
Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Kerosene Water Heater will lighten your kitchen 


duties — exempt you from coal and wood stove drudgery. 


gas stove comfort and cleanliness. 


Your kitchen will be comfortable for cooking in 
scorching weather—and the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater will give you plenty of 
steaming hot water for kitchen, laundry and bath. 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner used on both 
the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Water 
Heater is the cleanest and fastest-cooking oil 
burner made. It lights and heats instantly — 
like gas. Every drop of oil is turned into clean, 
intense heat without odor or 
# ~) soot. The flame at high, me- 
Nie dium or low point, always 
SAVE a) SERVE | Stas just where you set it. 
BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 











7351 Platt Avenue 





In addition they give you 















All the burners are made of brass, insuring long 
service. The chimneys are just the right length. 
They are no longer nor shorter than they should 
be—scientifically they are correct. 


New Perfection Ovens bake to a turn because of 
correct heat circulation. Fit any stove. Have 
glass doors through which the baking is easily 
watched. Three point door lock on two burner 
sizes prevents waste of heat. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, Oven 
and Water Heater at any good hardware or 
housefurnishing store, or write us for New Per- 
fection booklet. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Madein Canada by the Perfection Stove Co, Litd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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~ When Ancient Egypt 
Was Yo ung 


ALMOLIVE SOAP may seem an ultra-modern 


luxury—but Palm and Olive oils were favorite cleansin3, 

agents when Ancient Egypt was yound. All the great old- 
world peoples used these famous oils—Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans. Today their bland, soothing, qualities are embodied in 
each fragrant cake of 


PALMOLIVE 
SOAP 


Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, 
dealers—war-time price 2 cakes for 25c. 


Palmolive Shampoo keeps the hair 
soft and glossy. Because it is made 
from the same Palm and Olive oils 
—the mild yet thorough cleanser, 


Palmolhve Soap will be found in 
puest cake size at famous hotels 
where every accessory is luxurious. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for week- 
end case, containing miniature 
packages of 8 popular Palmolive 
specialties attractively packed. 


{THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Palmolive Company 
of Canada, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 
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based upon coincidents. A word dropped in the 
Subway, at the movie, in a restaurant, saved 
millions in property and thousands of lives on 
draft registration day. And that’s the way it 
goes. I never suspected Briinner. Protected 
as he was by your nation-wide reputation as 
an ardent patriot, we never took the trouble 
to watch him off on his own for a couple of 
hours. An outside man turned the trick for us. 
A German with an Irish mug? We woke up. 
We soon found him in bad company. What 
he’s been up to out here I’ll leave Mr. Win- 
‘throp to explain.” 

“Vou, Bob?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ellis; I’minit. I suppose it’s got 
to be known sometime.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

This very query was in Molly’s throat, but 
the dryness there had prevented utterance. 

“Tf I’m back for breakfast I’ll tell you all 
about it.” And Winthrop smiled. 

The quality of that smile caused Captain 
Falconet to tingle. He knew it to be the smile 
of a man who, having weighed all the chances, 
still turned his face toward the forlorn hope. 
From Winthrop’s face the captain’s glance 
roved to the girl’s. It was as white as the shin- 
ing stone of Paros—the marble of Praxiteles. 
Her eyes were wide and her lips slightly parted. 
She might have posed for a statue of wonder. 
It was evident to the Frenchman that she had 
been on the point of leaving her room for one 
of her midnight rides when she heard the shots. 

Winthrop strode over to her. The smile was 
still upon his lips, although now there was a 
whimsical quirk to it. How well the girl knew 
that expression! 

‘“‘Here are two letters, Molly. Read them. 
I’ve made a hash of things, but I’m going to 
try to balance the account to-night. I don’t 
suppose old Jack would mind if I kissed your 
hand.”’ Fascinated, she let him take her hand 
and kissit. For hours after, she felt that light 
pressure—the supreme reverence of the caress. 
“‘Whether I pull through to-night or not, it’s 
good-by, Molly. Read the letters; they'll tell 
you all you wish to know. By-by, folks!” 


INTHROPran tothe motorcycle, wheeled 

the machine into the driveway, mounted, 
and threw on the power. A moment later he 
was stirring up the dust in the road beyond 
the gates. 

“Daddy!” cried Molly. 
gone?” 

“T don’t know, Molly. I don’t know much 
of anything just at present.”’ Ellis had eyes for 
nothing but the dead man on the garage floor. 

“Captain,” said Molly a bit wildly, “do 
you know where 3ob has gone?”’ 

“‘T have a suspicion,” answered the captain. 
“‘T am quite confident that there is a German 
U-boat somewhere along the coast and he has 
gone out after it.” 

“But how, how?” 

‘‘He is your nighthawk, Miss Ellis, and a 
brave man. He is some sort of free lance of the 
air. Weshall all be eating breakfast together 
in the morning, and there will be one of those 
fine tales which will thrill your people when the 
war is over.” 

“The car, daddy!”’ It seemed to Molly that 
all the blood in her body was rushing into her 
throat. 

“‘There is no one to run it, Molly.” 

“T’ll run it! He must be stopped. 

Bob! Oh, what have I done!”’ 

“Sorry,” interrupted Harding, stepping for- 
ward, ‘“‘but I cannot permit you to interfere, 
Miss Ellis. Winthrop belongs to the service and 
knows what he is about. There isn’t a more 
skilled airman in the country to-day. He 
doesn’t know many of us, because he works 
alone; but we all know about him and what 
he’s been doing for his country. He’s been pa- 
trolling the coasts all the way to Halifax for 
weeks, hunting for enemy wireless. If he has 
found a German U-boat, trust him to make it 
hot for Fritz. I can put two and two together. 
Briinner has been getting secret information 
from Washington and relaying it to the subma- 
rine. How, Winthrop alone knows. And what- 
ever happens—this is to all of you—whatever 
happens, the news must not get abroad. Can’t 
you see little old New York, if this story got 
into the papers—four millions out of five 
stampeding for the railroads, thieves on the 
loot, a thousand crimes and incendiaries in 
twenty-four hours? Alot ofsheep. Better read 
your letters, Miss Ellis. We’ll carry Briinner 
down to our car, Mr. Ellis.” 

His letters; Bob’s letters! She had called 
him a liar and a cheat— Bob, who had just gone 
forth to serve his country, perhaps to die! No 
uniform, no cheering, no martial music, no 
fluttering banners. - Bob! 

Women are odd; there are shadowy phases 
to their characters no man will ever quite 
understand. Molly herself could not have ex- 
plained why she chose to read the woman’s 
letter first. 


““Where has he 
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AVE you ever seen the sun burst unex- 

pectedly through the thunder clouds and 
the whole world become a place of immediate 
glory? Such was the effect of the unknown 
woman’s letter upon Molly. The black doubts, 
the burning scorn, the primitive cruelty and 
ruthlessness of the ancient woman in her—all 
went the way of thunder clouds. Molly read 
the first line, then the last—the signature; 
and, after that, the body of the letter was a 
mere incident. For what did Molly want? To 
learn that Bob was innocent, that he had been 
the victim of a colossal blackmailing conspir- 
acy? No. It was far simpler than that. Did 
Bob Winthrop love Molly Ellis? 


When she saw that what she read was not a 
love letter, but the confession of a woman who 
had helped to promote a great wrong against 
an honorable man, Molly wanted to romp, 
swing, dance, shout. The child in her called 
out madly to do these things; but, being 
twenty-four, no longer a child, she simply 
snuggled her arms tightly across her breast, 
pressed her knees and ankles together, which 
is the way we hug ourselves. 


When you read this letter—if you read it at 
all—I shall be dead. I don’t know how I shall die, 
but I feel that it is already written. He is insanely 
jealous, but it is jealousy without the saving 
grace of love. I am nothing to him; the secrets I 
carry in my head are everything. I am only an 
infinitesimal cog in his terrible projects. Ger- 
many—she is all in all. I warned him if he ever 
struck me again he should pay dearly for it. Well, 
an hour ago he did strike me. He must have seen 
something in my eyes, for he stared at me oddly 
before he turned to leave the room. 

This letter may help you to escape. The net 
about you has no loopholes; you have long since 
recognized that fact. Emil is a demon in the 
matter of details. Nothing is ever left to chance; 
and, but for his violent temper, he would never be 
apprehended. 


OU are one of fourteen rich men in New York 

who are paying tribute to the German propa- 
ganda. The tributes range from a thousand to fif- 
teen hundred dollars a month—about five per cent 
of your incomes. I liked you. The others I de- 
spised. They were weak-kneed cowards. You 
never whined. Once you realized that there was no 
escape, you took your medicine like a man. You 
spoke your mind. You have called me some hard 
names. No matter now. 

We learned all about you, your habits, your 
friends, your resources. Had you not been in love 
with a young woman of your own sort you would 
have died in that room or fought your way out. 
But the fear that she might learn, the fear that 
the simple truth would not be understood by 
her—well, our diagnosis was correct. Prison— 
scandal! What if you did go free on the benefit of 
a doubt? The stain would always abide with you. 

No doubt the turn in the affair stunned you— 
the pistol shot from the fire escape, the tinkling 
glass, the man falling dead at your feet. Emil shot 
him because he was negotiating to betray us. 

We did not pick our victims off Broadway. No. 
We sought the curious but sedentary men, men of 
families, churchgoers, men with jealous wives. 
You were the only bachelor; but deeply in love. 

For you we staged a real crime. So far as Prus- 
sian conscience is concerned, we look upon that 
man’s death as an act of justice. He would have 
betrayed us, so he was marked todie. Everything 
was fixed—motive, place, documentary evidence. 
The elevator boy and the janitor at the Cloverdale 
would have testified against you. Two menanda 
woman had entered that apartment. One man and 
a woman left. No one had any knowledge that 
Emil fired the shot from the fire escape. You will 
recall that the night was stormy and the hour late. 
We knew where you were spending the evening, 
knew about the time you would return. True, you 
might have gone to your club, but there were nine 
chances in ten that you would go to your attic 
laboratory. It was your habit to work during the 
early hours of the morning. That our reasoning 
was sound has been proved. Police investigation 
proved that no one remembered hearing the shot. 

A Good Samaritan—and we paid you rather 
roughly for a bit of disinterested kindness. The 
Cloverdale was known to you. You knew it to be 
highly respectable. When you answered my ap- 
peal you went along with me without the slightest 
suspicion. My husband was dying. He had a docu- 
ment that must be witnessed by a total stranger. 
The doctor was at the bedside. The lawyer would 
meet us in the lobby—it was all so simple. Had 
you known anything about law—I mean from a 
lawyer’s point of view—we should have been 
forced to invent some other method. 

You were something of an inventor; and all 
inventors are dreamers, after a fashion. You walk 
in the clouds most of the time. But you had no 
real incentive. You played at the game. You 
were rich by inheritance. So you followed me. It 
never occurred to you that half of our supposed 
neighbors in the Cloverdale would be total 
strangers, any one of whom would have served 
our purpose, had it been honest. The elevator boy 
and the janitor were German; they belonged to 
us. The people who really lived in that apartment 
were down South. 


ARK me well. To me the killing of that man 
was not murder. It was for the Fatherland; it 
was lawful warfare. 

When this country foolishly declared war 
against Germany you were forbidden to enlist in 
any active service on the pain of exposure. I re- 
peat, the web was so thorough that you realized 
the hopelessness of combat. And always dangling 
before your vision was the thought of the girl. 

One of her father’s servants pointed you out to 
Emil as a good victim. I don’t know which serv- 
ant. In fact, I know very few of the active workers. 
. Take this letter to your lawyer. Tell him every- 
thing. You will not have the least trouble in 
establishing your innocence, armed with this con- 
fession. The janitor and the elevator boy are still 
at the Cloverdale. I rather believe you will forgive 
me my part, now that Iam dead. There is nothing 
sordid in what I have done. It was all for my 
country. I have never asked myself whether it 
was right or wrong. I have obeyed. Itis that Emil 
has struck me once too many times. 

I don’t know what will become of my old nurse 
Elsa. She has nothing. And if Emil suspects that 
I have written her he will punish her terribly. I 
am told that you are not only generous but mag- 
nanimous. Good-by. RosA KRAUSE. 


Molly laid the letter on the desk. She picked 
up Winthrop’s and opened it, her fingers 
trembling. Did she begin the letter at once? 
No. She ran her glance over the four pages 
swiftly, searchingly. She was hunting for a 
single word—a little word, so big and wonderful 
a little word that it needs elbow room among 
the stars. She found it in the last line. For a 
moment the ecstasy of the discovery hypno- 
tized her; and she stared into space, the pages 
of the letter pressed against her heart. Then, 
with a newborn shyness, she kissed that writ- 
ten word; and she laid the back of her hand 
against her cheek—the hand that he had kissed. 


CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST HOME JOURNAL 
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Corn Frowns Vanish 
in a Moment 


ERE is a fact which millions know. It is so clear, so simple 


that it makes a corn ridiculous. 


You can stop any corn pain 


in a jiffy, and stop it for good. 


You can end any corn quickly and end it completely. 


You can 


do this without any bother, without any soreness, without any muss. 


So corns are utterly unnecessary. 
And folks who have them nowadays 
do themselves a wrong. 


You can prove these facts on any 
corn by applying a Blue-jay plaster. 
The pain will stop instantly. 

Then a bit of red wax, centered on 
the corn, will gently undermine it. In 
two days, usually, the whole corn 
disappears. An occasional corn needs 
a second application. 


This is a scientific method, invented 
by a famous chemist. 


Bauer & Black, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 


It is simple and gentle, yet sure. 


The whole effect is centered on the 
corn, so it doesn’t lead to soreness. 


To pare a corn—for brief relief— 
takes ten times longer than to apply 
a Blue-jay. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. See how 
promptly you forget it—see how soon 
it ends. Then remember that every 
corn—right at the start—can be ended 
in like way. You should never for a 
moment suffer corns. 

Prove this tonight. 





Blue-jay 


Stop Pain Instantly — End Corn Completely 


Corn 
Plasters 





Large Package 25c at Druggists — Small Package Discontinued 








FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 

1-C,. Boston, Mass. 

Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 
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The prospective mother owes it to 
babys health and general well-being to 
take the most excellent care of herself. 
It takes only a few minutes to write 
for our maternity booklet “Good Sense 
Rules for Prospective Mothers’ ; 

Do it today~there is no charge for it. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 


Makers of Ferris Maternity Corsets 
48-50-52 E. aist. Street. New York 








Ventilating-Porch-Shades : 
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“8 10% Cooler = 
~ ‘Than On The wa, 


—And So Much More Attractive! 


_ Porches and sun parlors with all open- 
ings enclosed with Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades are favorite hot-weather 
nooks for thousands of families. Not only 
cool and airy, because ventilated, but 
delightfully artistic and secluded as well. 

Aerolux Porch Shades instantly recognized 
by smooth, silky finish. any other exclu- 
sive features! Durable—trouble-proof —eco- 
nomical. Made in all standard widths. Ideal 
for Sleeping Porches, Window Awnings. Spe- 
cial Fabric for Store Shades and other Com- 
mercial uses. 

An Aerolux dealer in nearly every city and 
large town. If none in yours write us direct. 
Insist on seeing Aerolux name on shade. 

Write for Illustrated Book of Use and Fabric 
Color Sample Free! 
The Aeroshade Company 
4 822 Oakland Ave. 
aukesha, Wisc. 








VIMAUDOWS 
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ODO 


Send 15¢ to Vivaudou 
(Dept.A, Times Bldg., | 
N.Y.) for a generous 
sampleof Mavis 
Extract 
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PARIS ~ NEW YOR 











ASWEE 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 
Make your bath a reat a Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 


A spoonful of BATHAS 


ET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 


of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 
Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 
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Preparing Hot Weather Meals 


—a Matter of Minutes! 


OOL moments of comfort take the 
place of hot hours in the kitchen 

for the housewife whose grocer has 
stocked her pantry and ice-box with 





a 
Armours 
Quality Products 


(In Packages) 


For, in them, man’s best processes applied to 
Nature’s finest products have taken the drudgery 
out of the kitchen. The complicated, day-long 
task of our grandmothers is gone and the mod- 
ern woman has time for her patriotic duties, 
her books, her looks, her clubs and her clothes. 


In a long list of pure foods—Soups, Vegetables, 
Meats, Fish, Seasonings, Sauces, Shortenings, 
Syrups, Condiments and Beverages—most of 


the kitchen work has been done in Armour’s 


plants. Indeed, hundreds of these Quality 
Products, fine in flavor, rich in food value, 
are ready to serve just as they come to you in 
the package. Over 57,000 Armour employees 
help you prepare your meals. 


The modern housewife serves her family, her 
guests, and herself best when she serves Oval 
Label Products; for they are guaranteed to be 
the best that Armour can produce. 


Free—The Book That Lightens Household Labor 


Our book, ‘‘ The Business of Being a Housewife,” tells how to serve economical, 
satisfying meals with the least waste of time; how to manage your household 
with the greatest success and the least effort. This book, edited by Mrs. Jean 
Prescott Adams, the widely known Domestic Science expert, will pay for its read- 
ing several times over in the preparation of a single dish— 
many times over ina day’s meals. If you will send us your V2 
dealer’s name and tell us whether or not he now handles 
Armour’s Oval Label Products, we will send you a copy free. 
Address Domestic Science Department, Desk 35, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 


2335 
Armour’s Oval Label 


is Your Guarantee of 


the Highest Quality 











Member of United States 
Food Administration 










Look for the Amour Oval 
on the Package and on 
the Dealer’s Store Front 














YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH A GIRL - 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“T don’t know. He seems to like it.” 

“Sassy young fool!” piped up Uncle Ebau, 
indignation showing in every line of him. “If 
he ever bothers you again, Marty, you let me 
know and I’ll speak to his father about it.” 

For the rest of the evening Uncle Ebau was 
unusually quiet, even for him, and the next 
morning he sent a money order to Boston, 
subscribing to the paper in which he had put 
his advertisement for a housekeeper fifteen 
years before. After that, every night when she 
had finished her home lessons, he had Marty 
read the Society Notes aloud, always hoping 
that the next time would have something in it 
about the Mackenzies—what they were doing, 
where they were staying, some clew at least 
that might lead to the discovery of Marty’s 
identity. 

But, although every other name in the di- 
rectory seemed to be there, the Mackenzies 
must have been an unusually quiet lot that 
autumn, so Uncle Ebau’s inspiration failed of 
its desired result. 

All the same it had an effect, but one of 
which he had never dreamed. 


ARTY hadn’t been reading those Society 

Notes long before they began to appeal 
to her young imagination and turn it into a 
new channel. Easter Festivities—Visitors at 
Atlantic City—Bal Masque at Palm Beach— 
it wasn’t long before they seemed more real to 
Marty than the Castle in ‘‘Ivanhoe” or the 
Chariot Race in “Ben Hur.”’ Nay, more! In 
the twilight, just before the lamps were lighted, 
when Marty liked to look over the shadowing 
valley and dream those dreams of life and love 
which come to every girl, she no longer tried 
to visualize fond delusions of bygone days 
and scenes. 

She no longer dreamed of seeing a Prince 
with Banners, but her imagination began to run 
toa modern young manin a racing automobile, 
who would stop at the house to ask the road, 
and who would see her, love her, woo her, win 
her and carry her off in triumph to the Kingdom 
of Heart’s Desire. 

Going to the mirror of her dresser she saw 
herself, an incomparable heroine, “regarding 
him long and earnestly, her bosom rising and 
falling like the waves of the sea,” or ‘looking at 
him, her nose in the air, with the hauteur of a 
young duchess’”’—and “leading him ever on— 
and on—and on.” But note this carefully, if 
you please: Of all the dreams and ambitions 
which came to her, not one centered around 
that quiet old farmhouse on the top of Green 
Mountain; but, even as once all roads were 
said to lead to Rome, so every one of Marty’s 
visions of the future inevitably led to the 
great, gay world which lay beyond the distant 
hills. 

That was the winter when Nancy Hanks ate 
her last four quarts of provender, having lived 
to the good old age of thirty. Uncle Ebau, 
sorrowfully declaring that he never wanted to 
ride out behind another horse, bought a second- 
hand motor delivery car with a closed top, 
being, as I said before, a great hand to tinker 
with things and never so happy as when work- 
ingin the tool house. He hadn’t had it a month 
when Marty could drive it as well as he could, 
and liked nothing in the world so much as to 
drive Uncle Ebau around on his Saturday 
morning route. 

They called it the Ark. 

Marty graduated from high school that 
year, and joined the Grange in the autumn, 
where, under Miss Perkins’ eye, she learned to 
dance at the Young People’s Thursday Nights. 
It is just as well that she enjoyed herself that 
winter, because in the following July a sudden 
stroke of misfortune fell upon Green Mountain 
Farm. 


NCLE EBAU was pitching hay one day 

from the wagon into the barn when the 
horse took an unexpected step forward, and 
Uncle Ebau fell over the wheel of the wagon 
and onto the ground, not only breaking his arm, 
which was bad enough, but also spraining his 
back, which was a great deal worse. 

For nearly two years he was unable to do a 
day’s work. One by one, and two by two, the 
cows were sold and, although Roger Davis 
came over on his wheel every morning and 
evening to milk those cows which were left, 
and although Aunt Emma and Miss Perkins 
and Marty did the best they could with the 
butter and eggs, things began persistently to fall 
behind, slowly at first, but with ever-increasing 
speed. 

The excitement and worry of this were too 
much for Aunt Emma, although to the end she 
preserved her cheerful countenance. For the 
last few years she had been steadily growing 
larger in girth and shorter in breath, and one 
night, when Uncle Ebau was particularly bad, 
she hurried up and down the stairs just once 
too often. 

The next morning Doctor Chase found he 
had two patients instead of one and, although 
Aunt Emma tried to make a joke of it, saying 
she had only fallen sick because she wanted to 
be ‘‘ upsides with Ebau,” she had finished her 
last piece of needlework and had snipped off her 
last piece of thread. 

As you can guess, the shock of that didn’t 
help Uncle Ebau, and it wasn’t long before he 
came tothe day when he was bidding Marty his 
last good-by. 

“Just like your mother,” he told her, his 
voice so weak that she could hardly hear him. 
“T’ve left you everything I’ve got. ’Tain’t 
much, but the farm’s free and clear.” For a 
few minutes then he lay quiet, Marty’s arm 
around him. “Just like your mother,” he 
breathed once more. “‘Life would have been a 
poor thing for me, Marty, if it hadn’t been for 
you—and her . 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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“Could | 
support myself 





e S 99 
if necessary ! 


ANY women have 

asked this question 
since the war began. And 
many more will ask it be- 
fore the final peace is 
signed—and always with 
fear in their hearts. 


There is, however, a group 
of women who have found the 
answer. They are mostly 
homekeepers, like Mrs. Carrie 
E. Carpenter, who is shown in 
the picture. But they have 
a means of livelihood—of 
money -earning—that is not 
only pleasant and profitable 
but SURE. 


There is no secret about 
it. They utilize their spare 
moments to represent locally 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 


The work gives them a 
chance to make and 
to save money even 
in spite of war prices. 
Many have $10.00 extra 
each week, in return 
for only an hour or two 
of pleasant out-of-door 
work each day—among 
friends and neighbors. 


All of the Curtis Publica- 
tions are widely popular, orders 
and commissions come thick 
and fast, there’s a salary check 
each month—but most of all, 
there is a wonderful sense of 
security for those spare time 
Curtis Representatives who 
know that they can make a 
Sood living for themselves 
through their Curtis work, 
if need ever come. 


Could you support your- 
self if necessary? If you are 
not sure, and if you would like 
some money for your spare 
timenow—tobuy thriftstamps 
or food or to spend as you 
please— write today for the full 
story of our plan and the local 
opportunity it offers you. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
359 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Patt Nes BOIS I 
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“They never have the slightest 


perspiration annoyance! 














Such a saving in gloves! 

“TI can surely endorse Odorono, for it is a 
pleasure to find something so very satisfac- 
tory. I only wish that I had known of it 
before—I could have saved many a dollar in 
gloves. You don’t realize what damage per- 
spiring palms do to your gloves—how many 
you have to buy until you use Odorono! 
Since I have used it my gloves always retain 
their pliancy and color and stay in shape so 
much longer.” 

Mrs. R. S. B., Montgomery, Ala. 


Saves cleaners’ bills 


“‘Odorono has become indispensable 
to me, not only because I feel so 
clean and comfortable after using it 
but because it has saved me so many 
cleaners’ bills and many faded gar- 
ments. Since using Odorono I can 
wear a silk or serge dress just twice 
as long, and when I do have to send 
them to the cleaner, there is never 
a stain nor perspiration odor on 


them.’ 
O. G. M., Franklin, N. H. 


HOUSANDS and thousands of women—busier now with this 

war than they have ever been before—have found that they 
“an be as sweet and dainty, as free from the annoyance of per- 
spiration at the end of the most hurried day, as when they stepped 
fresh from their morning baths. Read what Odorono has done 
for some of these women, what it will do for every man or woman, 
no matter how greatly they suffer from excessive perspiration. 


Profuse perspiration in any one part of the body is not healthy. 
Odorono, a toilet water formulated by a physician, corrects it 
completely. It is quick and easy to use — and while the ordinary 
deodorant merely covers perspiration odor for a few hours at 
best—Odorono, applied once, keeps the skin dry and odorless 
for three days! Used two or three times a week, your under- 
arms, feet, hands, remain always cool and sweet. Daily baths 
do not lessen the effect of Odorono at all. 


Begin using Odorono tonight. Keep your dresses as unspoiled by any mark 
or odor of perspiration, as the day you bought them. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial 
size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address The Odorono Co., 
711 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address mail orders or requests for booklets to The 
Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. 









She toilet water for excessive perspiration 





Her gowns remain fresh and crisp! 


*‘T have had any number of friends ask me 
how I remain so cool—why my dresses are 
as fresh and crisp at the end of the dance 
as when I came to the party. And I am 
glad to be able to tell them that it is be- 
cause I use Odorono, for I have found that 
it does all that is claimed for it. Since 
using it I have never had the slightest 
perspiration annoyance, and I no longer 
fear that my gowns or waists may become 


stained.” Mrs. E. C. I., Chicago, Ill. 
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No more aching, sensitive feet 


“Before I used Odorono my feet were often 
tender and sensitive; in the summer they 
were always so hot and would swell uncom- 
fortably in my shoes. Now I never feel like 
removing my shoes the minute I come in, 
and I can wear smaller shoes that really fit 
my feet. Odorono saves silk stockings, too, 
for it is perspiration that breaks the thread 
so quickly.” H. C. L., Duluth, Minn. 


Dr. Allyn endorses Odorono 


“We do not believe that any harm 
can come from stopping the excretion 
of perspiration in limited areas, such 
as under the arms, feet, forehead, etc. 
Experimental and practical tests show 
that Odorono is harmless, economical 
and effective when employed as di- 
rected, and will injure neither the skin 
nor the health.” 

LEWIS B. ALLYN, Westfield, Mass. 


Write for our booklet, “‘The Appealing 
Charm of Daintiness’’—to know more 
about perspiration and how to relieve it. 
Suggest to the men in your family that 
they write for “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.” 
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Kitchen Orders 


We must can, preserve and evaporate all 
the surplus vegetables and fruits which our 
country is producing. The farmer, the sun 
and the soil are doing their share toward 
national defense, and we must continue ea 
their work, that all the home forces of 
America may be united to win the war. 


The housewife will find the Florence Auto- 
matic Oil Cook Stove an indispensable ally 
in her summer work. The exceptional 
power of its burners assures a hot, clean 
flame for everyday cooking as well as for 
the extra demands of wash-day, ironing- 
day and canning days. 
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With an intense 


*e flame, odorless 


less. close up 


The Florence Automatic Oil Cooking Stove 
is a wickless stove. You touch a lighted 
match to the asbestos kindler or starting 
ring and the blue flame starts immediately. 
There is no wick to trim or burn out. The 
flame is thrown right up against the cook- : 
ing and by easy lever control may beregu- 
lated to give the degree of heat necessary — 
for the work in hand. The even, steady | 
heat so vital to home canning may be ~| 

maintained for hours at a time. 


Ghe Fuel 


A dm inistration The Florence Portable Oven with its glass | 


panelled door is perfectly suited for the a 
evaporation of fruits and vegetables, asit — 
provides the two essentials necessary for 
its success, perfect ventilation and a low, 
even heat. Its portable racks permit you 
toadjust your trays tothe necessary grades. 
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authorizes us to say 
that it considers the 
use of Oil Cook |. 
Stoves and OilHeat- | 
ers at this time avery 
important help in 
the necessary con- 
servation of coal for 
war purposes. 








Step into your dealer’s today and have him 
demonstrate to you how a Florence Auto- ; 
a matic Oil Stove with a Florence Portable 

: Oven will fill your summer cooking needs. 





Send for our new canning and evaporating 
edition of the Household Helper. This was 
written by Mrs. Dora Smith Avery, the 
director of the Home Canning and Evapo- 
rating Club of Harvard, Mass. The in- 
structions have all been successfully fol- 
lowed under home conditions. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
190 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


i Makers of Florence Oil Cooking Ste Stoves, Florence Tank 
W ater Heaters, Florence Portable Bak: ing Ovens, Florence |; 


Oil Heaters, Gas Hot Plates and Heaters. Fe 


| 6 
fA Made and sold in Canada by : i 




















You Never Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


Poor Uncle Fbau, they were his last words! 
If ever a man deserved the title of nature’s 
nobleman, surely it was he; and I sometimes 
find myself wishing that if he won his way to 
heaven, as I do not doubt he did, he found 
there wasn’t an angel there with a voice so 
deep, nor one who could sing with so profound 
a bass. 

That autumn and winter was a hard time 
for Marty. She sold the stock and the tools, 
everything except one cow and the chickens 
and the Ark; and by the time the estate was 
settled, and she had paid the store bill and the 
grain bill and the doctor’s bill and all those 
other accounts which present themselves for 
settlement at such a time, she found that she 
had a few cents less than eighteen dollars with 
which to face the world. 


IV 


ES, it was a dreary autumn for Marty, and 

a cold, hard winter followed it. As it hap- 
pened, spring was late that year too—and, oh, 
how Marty longed to get away at times! 
Indeed, if it hadn’t been for her Saturday 
mornings, when she took the eggs to the store 
in the Ark, and sometimes rode as far south as 
Jewett City or as far north as Danielson, I 
doubt if she could have stood it as well as she 
did. But finally the spring came, warm and 
balmy and smelling of earth and flowers, and 
insensibly Marty’s mind began to revert to its 
old dreams of the Great World beyond. One 
afternoon she was looking out over the valley 
when she drew such a deep sigh. 

“Oh, dear!” she thought. ‘‘Have I got to 
stay here as long as I live, when all those won- 
derful things are going on? And grow up into 
an old maid like Aunt Emma?—or Miss Per- 
kins?—or marry Roger Davis and have him 
standing off looking so silly, or coming up closer 
and trying to nudge me?” Tears of self-pity 
filled her eyes. ‘‘I never, never could!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘I believe I’d die first! Oh, if there 
was only some road to get away!” 

It was then that the inspiration struck her— 
that inspiration which was to change her whole 
life; and the more she thought about it, the 
more the color mounted to her cheeks and the 
brighter grew the sparkle in her eyes. 

“‘Aunt Fanny,” she began, as soon as Miss 
Perkins came home that afternoon; ‘how 


_would you like to go traveling this summer as 
” 


soon as school’s over? 

“Traveling?” repeated Miss Perkins primly, 
though with a wistful note in her voice. ‘‘ Why, 
child, I’ve wanted to go traveling every sum- 
mer since I started teaching; but a week in 
Boston, or down to Pond Beach with my mar- 
ried sister and the children, is all I could ever 
afford. Anyhow, you don’t think I’m going to 
leave you alone here this summer, do you?” 

“No,” laughed Marty excitedly, ‘‘ because 
we’re going traveling together, you and I— 
Niagara Falls! Washington! New York! At- 
lantic City! Every place you ever heard of 
and want to go to!” 

Miss Perkins looked at her with an anxious 
air, which seemed to say: ‘“‘I wonder if her 
temperature is very high.” 

““T’ve got the loveliest idea!” cried Marty, 
her eyes brighter thanever. ‘‘ At first I thought 
we’d take the yellow cow along, and let her 
graze now and then by the side of the road— 
only that would be too slow, although of course 
we would have our milk, if we could find 
somebody to milk her, which might be hard in 
the cities, besides having no grass. But we 
can take Shep, of course, to mind us, and 
Tinker too. Though if we took Tinker we 
should have to catch him a lot of mice before 
we started, and take them with us in a Mason 
jar.’ 

“Marty!” cried Miss Perkins, almost in 
alarm. ‘‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“Why, you said you'd like to go traveling, 
didn’t you, Aunt Fanny?” 

“Traveling, yes! But folks don’t go travel- 
ing with cows, and dogs, and cats, and milk, 
and mice in a "Mason jar! Land’s ‘sake! And 
as for going to all those places you mentioned, 
it would cost a little fortune for carfare alone.” 

‘Not the way I mean, it wouldn’t,” eagerly 
crowed Marty. ‘‘Notif we went in the Ark!” 


T WAS truly a stupendous idea. Miss Per- 

kins received it in silence, though she seemed 
to rock a little from side to side as a boxer (they 
say) will sometimes rock when he receives a 
hard blow between the eyes. 

“Tt came to me just like a flash,”’ continued 
Marty. “I thought to myself: ‘If Aunt 
Fanny and I can go twenty miles in the Ark, 
why couldn’t we go two hundred?’ It stands 
to sense we could. And if we can go two hun- 
dred, I’d like to know why we couldn’t go two 
thousand just as well, if we wanted to. And 
don’t you see, Aunt Fanny?—we could sleep 
inside, just like Camp-Fire Girls camping out, 
except that the Ark would be our tent—and 
we could take the little oil stove and a lot of 
things to eat.” 

It was four o’clock when Marty began to un- 
fold her wonderful idea, and at ten o’clock that 
night she was still filling in the details. 

“We could even hang some pictures in the 
car,’’ she was saying, “‘and put a little curtain 
at the window in the front. And of course 
you’d take your camera along, and whenever 
we came to a good picture, like Longfellow’s 
Home, or Niagara Falls, or the Washington 
Monument 

“Don’t, Marty! Don’t!” said Miss Perkins 
in a weak voice. 

“Why not?” asked ‘Marty. 

Miss Perkins was quite pale, and behind her 
tortoise-shell glasses her eyes had a troubled 
look, such as Lady Macbeth once had, per- 
haps, just before she struck the fatal blow. 
“Oh, do keep quiet,” she suddenly cried, 
“or in another minute I shall want to go 
myself!” 





That, of course, was surrender pure and 
simple, and the next moment Marty’s arm was 
around her, and Marty’s cheek was pressed 
against her own. “I know it sounds like a big, 
bold thing,” she breathed. ‘But, oh, Aunt 
Fanny, we’ll have the loveliest time when we 
once get started.” 


Vv 


HE next day was Saturday—one of those 

rare June days when you dress yourself feel- 
ing that something great and grand is going 
to happen to you that day; at least that’sthe 
way you feel if you are like Marty Mackenzie 
when she awoke that Saturday morning. And, 
truth to tell, Miss Perkins wasn’t far behind 
her, even if Miss Perkins was thirty-six years 
old and sometimes sighed with relief at night 
when she took her corsets off. 

“Now first of all,” said Marty, as soon as 
breakfast was over, ‘‘ we'll give the Ark a good 
cleaning out.” 

“Marty!”’ weakly demurred Miss Perkins. 
“You aren’t thinking of that again, are you?” 

As a matter of fact, neither had thought of 
much else that night, except when she lay 
dreaming about it, and a little while later, 
when Marty went to the barn and pushed the 
car out into the yard, again Miss Perkins 
wasn’t far behind her. 

It was a sturdy little car with wooden sides 
and top, and a pair of doors in the back which 
were locked with a bar and padlock, just such 
a car as you have probably seen many a time 
lettered “‘Bread and Rolls” or “If it’s Dry- 
goods We Have It.” The makers, I believe, 
described it as ‘‘a commercial body, with four- 
cylinder engine, brown-enamel top and 
artillery wheels.”’ But if they had seen and 
heard Marty Mackenzie that morning, telling 
Miss Perkins just what they were going to 
do—and how they were going to do it—the 
manufacturers would have changed their de- 
scription completely. They would have called 
it a romantic body, with poetical engine, fanci- 
ful top and whimsical wheels; and, instead of 
a dark bilious brown, they would have painted 
it sky-blue, with a fleecy cloud here and there; 
or else they would have enameled it apple- 
green for a background and have filled in the 
foreground with hollyhocks, dreams, butter- 
flies, hopes, longings, music and humming 
birds. 

The first thing Marty did was to open the 
back doors, and there, exposed to view, was 
one of the coziest interiors imaginable, with 
walls nearly six feet high and a window just 
behind the driver’s seat. 

But, of course, Miss Perkins had to raise one 
last objection. 

“Oh, I never could!” she said in a faint 
voice. ‘It looks like a little jail.” 

“Perhaps that’s because the walls inside are 
painted black,” said Marty, frowning at the 
suggestion. ‘‘But when we’ve tacked a piece 
of carpet on the floor, and have hung some 
pictures Her voice trailed off as another 
inspiration struck her. “Aunt Fanny,” she 
gleefully cried, “‘have you any of that wall 
paper left—that pretty pattern you papered 
our room with?” 

“Ye-es. There ought to be two or three rolls 
around somewhere.” 

“Then how would it be if we went and 
found it, and papered the whole inside of the 
car. Then it would look more like our bed- 
room, | and you’d never call it a little jail 
again.’ 





MINUTE later they were both in the 

attic, looking for those rolls of paper, 
and you know the way it is in an attic—you 
always turn over everything else before you 
come to what you want. If we were to list the 
things which Marty and Miss Perkins turned 
over that morning, for instance, it would 
sound like the catalogue of a curiosity shop, 
including such strange items as spinning wheels, 
cream paddles, gambrels, flails, candlestick 
scrapers, bed warmers, snuffers, half-testers, 
whatnots, tea caddies and cranes. 

“It’s probably in a box somewhere,”’ said 
Miss Perkins, coughing at the dust they were 
raising. 

Now back under the eaves was an old table, 
with a drop leaf and three legs. Hence its 
position against the wall. The drop leaf was 
down, thus effectually hiding anything which 
might be under the table. Marty, labori- 
ously climbing over a Mt. McKinley of old 
doors, furniture, barrels and trunks, came at 
last to the table and, with much difficulty, 
peeped in under it. 

“There’s a lot of old carpet here,’ she 
reported. ‘‘Perhaps we could get enough for 
the car.”” She tried to pull it out, and thenina 
tone of surprise she added: ‘‘There’s a trunk 
under here that I’ve never seen before. I won- 
der what’s in it.” 

At that, Miss Perkins clambered over the 
trunk’s defenses and she, too, took a peep. 
‘“‘Why,’’ she said, pressing it with her finger, 
“T do believe it’s leather! A leather trunk! 
Imagine! It’s heavy too,” she added, trying 
to lift it. ‘‘There must be something in it; 
I wonder what.” 

Just how they got that heavy trunk out of 
there they probably couldn’t tell you them- 
selves. But even as the fever of delirium will 
sometimes give a man false strength, so per- 
haps the fever of curiosity acts upon a woman 
in much the same way. Though I defy any- 
one, male or female, to find a mysterious, 
expensive-looking trunk in an attic and not 
to try to find out what was in it! 

Fortunately, while it was strapped in three 
places, it wasn’t locked, and almost as quickly 
as you can read about it, Marty and Miss 
Perkins had the cover up and were gazing 
inside with eyes like capital O’s. 
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JAFFEE 


The Rational Meal-Time Drink 
For Every Meal 


OU will like your hot steaming cup of 

Jaffee at breakfast. You'll like its appe- 
tizing color. You'll like its rich, distinctive 
flavor, a flavor all its own. 


Perhaps, like many people who cannot 
drink coffee, you will find that Jaffee shortly 
will become your favorite drink. In all events, 
you and the whole family will take keen 
pleasure in its flavor, and in the confidence 
of Jaffee’s harmless wholesomeness. 

You will like it so well that you will not throw out 
the Jaffee left from breakfast, but will pour it off and 


set it aside to cool. Then at luncheon or dinner you 


will serve delicious iced Jaffee—another delightful drink. 
WHAT JAFFEE IS: 


Jaffee is the result of long study and experiment. It is 
made wholly from blended fruits and cereals. It contains 
no coffee, caffeine or other stimulant. It is not an imi- 


tation of coffee. 

The same minute care which has made Beech-Nut 
Bacon, Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, Beech-Nut Conserves 
and Condiments standards of food purity and flavor is 
Jaffee’s guarantee of flavor. 

Jaffee is highly economical — 100 cups for 30c. Saves 
sugar—trequires but 4 the usual sweetening. Order a pack- 
age from your grocer today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
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Made in five shades, White, 
Pink, Flesh, Cream and Bru- 
nette. 50 cents a box at most 
good toilet goods counters. 


Buy a box, try it and if 
you are dissatisfied with it 
for any reason we will refund 
the purchase price. 


Henry TETLow Co., Est. 1849 


Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Bldg., Philadelphia 


Trial Portion Free-or a 
miniature box sent for 10c 





Ua gaow ea: 


“Sifted through SiTk” 


OUR complexion is a social asset to be prized and 
protected from the summer sun and burning breezes. 


Take with you always, to the beach, the tennis court. th ar 
on the motor trip, a box or Pussywillow face erent » the golf links, 


You'll find it a delightfully refreshing first-aid to asun-burned skin. 


If you like an extremely soft, 
of assured purity, then ask y 


smooth, clinging, fragrant face powder 


our dealer for a box of 




















Her own money 
paid for this girl's 
musical education 






















ER name is Miss Marjorie 

Chambers. She recently 

wrote us this note from her home 
in Canada: 


“T want to pay for my own 
music lessons. And, still more, I 
want the feeling of being able to 
do something for myself. Can 
you help me?” 


We explained how she could earn 
as much money as she needed by 
asking her friends and neighbors 
to give her their subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home ournal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 


It took her only a few days to 
earn $30.00 in cash. 


If you would like to earn some 
money to help pay for your edu- 
cation, we will make you the 
same offer we made Miss Cham- 


bers. The address is 


Educational Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
358 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Make Baby’s Safety First 


When you buy a high chair, by all means 
consider baby's health andsafety, When you 
buy a 

SAFETY FIRST HIGH CHAIR 
you get a spotless, white-porcelain food tray 
instead of the unsanitary wooden kind—you 
get the special safety strap which keeps baby 
seated—you get extra wide flaring legs which 
prevent accidental tipping. 
Choice of Many Styles 

Many attractive styles—wood and fibre— 
mission and period designs. If your dealer 
won t supply you wewill. Booklet No. 60with 
ity styles children’s chairs and rockers, free. 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Estab. 1866 4 





























trot-Moc 


TROT Moc THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
an STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 








“Back to Nature Shoes 
Let Your Children Know 


the restful comfort of Trot-Mocs, Made in a 
variety of styles and leathers to suit every need. 
ature-shaped models in high or low cut, with 
= *pin heels or regular heels, but all built 









or comfort and service. 
The Real Thrift Shoe 


We especially recommend 
Trot-Mocs of brown In- 
dian tanned Moose with gen- 
wine eae Hoe leather soles 


J lor service. 

Light in styles for grown-ups. 

¥ £ i qh x Tilustrated on Free 
©xibie. Sent postpaid i 

Built for service. dealer cannot pot 

















“They Say”: But They Lie 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


war, secretly and openly, against all heretics, 
Protestants and Masons,’’ and to “ burn, hang, 
waste, boil, flay, strangle and bury alive these 
infamous heretics.”’ It is given ‘‘as printed 
from the Congressional Record, Sixty-second 
Congress, Third Session, Vol. 49, Part 4, pp. 
3216-17, February 15, 1913.’’ And it does in- 
deed appear in the Congressional Record for 
that date, but only because it was produced 
in an election contest and denounced before 
Congress as an abominable forgery by the can- 
didate -against whom it was circulated. 

An agent caught passing around printed 
copies of this ‘‘oath” in New Jersey has been 
arrested and imprisoned, but the circulation 
of it, through the mails, anonymously, still 
continues, It is German propaganda. 

Itis German propaganda of the sort that is 
being used in all the Allied countries by Ger- 
man agents who seek to arouse any sort of re- 
ligious dissension in order to divide a people 
united in opposition to Germany. Among 
American Protestants they circulate tales of 
Roman Catholic treachery, such as the amaz- 
ing rumor that President Wilson’s secretary 
had been shot for treason. 

Among the Roman Catholics they pass out 
accounts of discrimination against Roman 
Catholic soldiers by Red Cross officials, of pro- 
tests by Masonic orders against allowing the 
Knights of Columbus to build recreation huts 
in the camps, or persecutions of Roman 
Catholics by the British, French and Italian 
governments. 

They use similar stories among the American 
Jews. These falsehoods report names and 
dates and places most convincingly, and they 
are given credence in the gossip of sewing 
circles and afternoon teas. 


ABRICATIONS of the same sort are used 

to antagonize capital and labor, the negroes 
and the whites, the Prohibitionists and their 
opponents, and both sides of any political quar- 
rel orclass difference where domestic enmities 
can be aggravated to the point of lessening 
effective coéperation against the common foe. 
Such stories gain insidiousness from the fact 
that their purpose is not plain. They have no 


German color to betraythem. Some of them, 
like the story of the 200,000 coffins shipped to 
France, come to.be publicly repeated by very 
distinguished critics of the war. Some, like the 
reports of drunkenness and disease among our 
expeditionary forces, gain the authority of 
national organizations of reform. They begin 
as malicious lies, progress as gossip, and end as 
authoritative charges so widely believed that 
authority itself can hardly discredit them. 


HERE isstill another kind of German false- 

hood. Here are two examples of it: Last 
winter the women of some New England 
States gathered great quantities of canceled 
postage stamps, on the understanding that the 
Government wished these saved for the dye 
they contained. The women in one town 
rented a shop on the main street, collected 
used envelopes by the hundredweight and 
soaked the stampsfromthem. They had spent 
months of earnest effort and stored up an in- 
credible number of stamps before they learned 
that their work was useless. 

In the South another such report led to 
the collecting of an equal number of chicken 
gizzards, from which the Government was to 
extract a rare and valuable drug. Both such 
reports were in the nature of German practical 
jokes, but they succeeded in wasting a great 
deal of patriotic work and they resulted in 
annoyance and discouragement. 

It is evident, in these cases, that an inquiry 
directed to the authorities in Washington 
would prevent much evil. It would not only 
catch the enemy lie, but it would probably 
catch the enemy liar. It would make the cir- 
culation of his stories difficult and their inven- 
tion dangerous—to him instead of to the 
nation. Loyal women, instead of asking one 
another about reports of official scandals and 
discouraging gossip and rumors of dissension 
and slanders upon sects and classes, should 
write to some such bureau as the Committee 
on Public Information to ask the truth of the 
report, If it were a friend who was being slan- 
dered you would consult the friend. If it is 
your country that is being slandered give your 
country the same opportunity to defend itself. 





How the Red Cross Cameto Be 


HE religious zeal of Europe was 
| directed to the Holy Sepulcher of 
Jerusalem for a number of cen- 
turies. During the eleventh, 
Vai twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
4 the same impulse assumed the 

| form of adetermination toestab- 
— =) lisha Christian government over 
Palestine and to wrest the Holy Sepulcher from 
the hands of the Mohammedans. The final re- 
sults of the crusades are well known, but, while 
they lasted, a number of sick and wounded 
Christians were in need of care. 

During this period three organizations were 
perfected and, while all were military, two 
were originally organized for the sole purpose 
of maintaining hospitals. These organizations 
were “The Knights of the Order of the Hos- 
pitalers of Saint John of Jerusalem,” otherwise 
known as the “Hospitalers’; “The Poor 
Knights of the Holy Temple of Solomon,” 
known as the ‘‘ Templars’’; and the ‘‘ Teutonic 
Knights.’’ In these orders we undoubtedly find 
the forerunners of our modern Red Cross so- 
cieties. 

The first steps taken in the path which was 
to lead to the Conventions of Geneva and of 
The Hague was the Conference of Paris in 
1856, soon after the Crimean War, It was in 
this wat that the glorious work for the relief of 
suffering on the field of battle won Florence 
Nightingale such just and lasting fame. 

In 1859, during the war in which France 
and Sardinia were allied against Austria, a 
Swiss gentleman by the name of Henry 
Dunant, who had been inspired by the noble 
work of Florence Nightingale, followed the 
army simply as a tourist in the hope of giving 
aid to the wounded. 

At this time there was no organization cor- 
responding to the Red Cross to act as a medi- 
cal reserve force of the army. Mr. Dunant was 
so impressed with the terrible conditions he 
witnessed that he wrote a book entitled ‘‘A 
Souvenir de Solferino,”’ and in this volume he 
graphically described the frightful suffering on 
the battlefield where the wounded were dying 
for lack of proper attention. In this book he 
asked the following question: 

** Would it be possible to found and organize, 
among civilized nations, a society which, in 
time of war, would render aid to the wounded 
without distinction of nationality?” 








HE answer to this question was the first 

international conference, which met in Ge- 
neva, inOctober, 1863. This meeting was called 
“The Geneva Society of Public Utilities,” a re- 
lief society then in operation whose president 
was Mr. Moynier, It was an unofficial con- 
gress of persons interested in the movement to 
better conditions for the sick and wounded in 
the army. While it was attended by many per- 
sons of official character, it was distinctly a 
private gathering. At the time of the meeting 
of this congress the Civil War was in progress 
and there is no record that any invitation was 
extended to the United States Government or 
to any individual in America. 

This congress formulated the idea of the 
present Red Cross societies, adopted the red 
cross as the emblem of sanitary work, for- 
mulated the general ideas as to the degree of 


protection which in time of war should be 
given to the sick and wounded, and, in short, 
paved the way for the Geneva Convention that 
followed a year later. 

Major General George W. Davis says, in his 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Red Cross’’: ‘To what 
extent the facts representing the organization 
and policies of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission with the Union Army in the Civil War 
were known to the delegates of this conference, 
it is impossible to ascertain.’’ This commission 
had been formed two years before the conven- 
tion in Geneva. 

On June 6, 1864, the Swiss Federal Council 
issued a call for a congress to meet in Geneva 
on August 6 of the same year for the purpose of 
considering the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions previously adopted at the unofficial con- 
ference at Geneva. At this convention the 
United States was represented by two dele- 
gates, but they were authorized only to make 
and receive suggestions and were cautioned 
not to commit their government to any action. 
The result of this convention was the inter- 
national agreement of Geneva, which is some- 
times referred to as the Geneya of Red Cross 
Treaty. 

Twelve nations were bound by this treaty 
and twenty others later adhered to it, The rec- 
ommendations of the previous conference were 
adopted and, in substance, included the univer- 
salinsignia—ared cross ona white background, 
to be used for hospitals, ambulances and the 
medical service of the armies of the powers sig- 
natory to the treaty, 


UT the deep pervading spirit of the Red 

Cross finds its earliest expression at the 
time of the crusades, of which mention has 
already been made, The men and women of 
the crusades wore across on their arms or on 
the shoulders of their long mantles. This cross 
wassometimeswhite,sometimes gold and some- 
times red or some other color. 

Out of compliment to Switzerland the Swiss 
flag, with its colors reversed, a red cross on a 
white background, was formally adopted at 
the second convention of Geneva as the offi- 
cial emblem of the Red Cross, The cross in 
this flag is the Greek cross formed by the com- 
bination of fiveequal squares and is also known 
as the Geneva cross, 

In 1877 a self-appointed committee to fur- 
ther the interests, in America, of the Red Cross 
was formed in Washington, and in 1881 this 
committee was enlarged and incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia as 
the American Association of the Red Cross. 
This society was reincorporated on July 17, 1893, 
under the laws of the District of Columbia and 
reincorporated again by act of Congress in 
June, 1900. A third reincorporation was made 
in January, 1905, when the existing organiza- 
tion was dissolved and a new national incor- 
Poration formed, using the same name. An 
amendment was made on June 23, 1910; asec- 
ond amendment on December 10, 1912; anda 
final approved amendment on February 27, 
1917, which is the organization as it exists to- 
day, with the President of the United States as 
its president and several Cabinet members, 
Army and Navy officers, and civilians con- 
nected with its management. 
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with Yeast Foam 


| | The flavor 1s Letter; the cost 1s Jess 


Homemade Victory Bread Recipe 
*25 per cent wheat flour substitute 
Sponge 
1 Cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 
1 Pint lukewarm water 
Yq Quart wheat flour 
34 Quart substitute flour 


Dough 


1 Tablespoon lard or vegetable oil 

2 Quarts wheat flour (or sufficient 
to make a medium dough) 

Early in the morning mix sponge with water, salt, sugar and lard. 

Add wheat flour and mix to medium dough. ‘Temperature of 

dough should be 82 to 84 degrees. Knead about 15 minutes. 

Let rise 2% to 3 hours. Mould into 5 loaves. Let rise to 

double size. Bake 45 to 60 minutes in moderate oven. 

Warm flour before mixing. Avoid materials becoming chilled. 


The word “substitute” includes any of the following: 
Corn Flour Corn Meal Barley Flour 
Rolled Oats Rice Flour Potatoes 


Oatmeal, rolled oats and corn meal, for better results, should be boiled in 
3 cups of water and cooled to lukewarm before using. 
Potatoes should be boiled, mashed and cooled before using. 
specified is mashed potatoes. 
When substitutes are boiled, omit 1 pint lukewarm water used in making dough. 

*Larger proportions of substitute can be used as may be recommended by the United States Food Administration 


Magic Yeast—Yeast Foam. Just the same except in name Send for booklet, ‘‘The Art of Making 
Magic Yeast is sold principally on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts Bread,’’ containing recipes that save wheat 


Northwestern Yeast Company Chicago 


Sponge 
1 Pint lukewarm water 
2 Teaspoons salt 
1 Tablespoon sugar 





In the evening soak yeast 20 minutes in lukewarm water. Mix 
with wheat and substitute flour to medium sponge. The sponge, 
when mixed, should have a temperature of 80 to 82 degrees. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place over night. 





Oatmeal 
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Your skin 
is what you make it 


AVE you ever wondered why it is 

that some girls are blessed with 

naturally lovely complexions — the 
charm of clear, fresh color? 

The truth is that your skin, too, can be 
clear and radiant. Your skin is what you 
make it. 

If your skin is mot fresh and clear, if it 
has been gradually growing coarser, it is 
because you have not been giving it the 
proper care for its needs. 


Find out just what is the matter with 
your skin —then give it the 
proper treatment 


Your skin is being renewed every day. 
As old skin dies, new forms to take its 
place. Begin at once to give this new skin 
the proper treatment to keep it clear and 
lovely. You will be surprised to see how 
quickly it improves. 

Three of the famous Woodbury treat- 
ments are given on this page. Begin to- 
night to use the one which your skin needs. 


For oily skins—How to correct them 


IRST cleanse your skin thoroughly by 
washing it in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Wipe off the surplus moisture but 
leave the skin slightly damp. 
Now work up with warm water a heav 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your face and rub it into 
‘the pores thoroughly — always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse with 


Use it every night. ‘The very first time 
you try it, you will feel the difference in 
your skin—a promise of the greater clear- 
ness and freshness that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings to the skin. 
Within ten days or two weeks you will 
notice the improvement in your skin. 

You will find treatments for the various 
other troubles of the skin in the booklet 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Get a cake today, and begin 
at once the treatment for your particular 
trouble. A 25 cent cake is sufficient for a 
month or six weeks of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. Woodbury’s is on sale 
at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with 
booklet of famous treatments and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder 


Send 5 cents for a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment) together with the book- 
let of treatments, “‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.’’ Or for 12 cents we will send you 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder. 

Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 107 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you lve in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
107 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 


warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. If possible, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your skin 
fresher and clearer the first time you use 
it. Make it a nightly habit and before 
long you will see a marked improvement— 
a promise of that lovelier complexion which 
the steady use of Woodbury’s always 
brings. 


Enlarged pores 


How to make your skin fine 
in texture 


Dip your washcloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. 
Now take a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, dip it in water and 
rub the cake itself over your skin. 
Leave the slight coating of soap 
on for a few minutes until the skin 
feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently 
with an upward and outward mo- 
tion. Rinse the face thoroughly, 
first in tepid water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub the face 
with a piece of ice. Always dry 
carefully. 

Use this treatment persistently. 
You can feel the difference the 
very first time you use it. Within 
ten days your skin will show a 
marked improvement—a promise 
of that greater smoothness and 
finer texture that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 


Skin blemishes 
How to get rid of them 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and then dry your face. Now 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a heavy cream- 
like lather. Cover each blemish with a 
thick coat of this soap cream and leave it 
on for ten minutes. Then rinse very care- 
fully with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily 
toilet. This will make your skin so firm and 
active that it will resist the frequent cause 
of blemishes and keep your complexion 
free from them. — 

















1. In crossbarred rose- 
color organite is this 
collar-and-cuff set with 
picot-edge flutings. 
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companion, but the smart girl of 1918 has 

contrived to keep its presence wholly incon- 
spicuous. She has been strongly aided by Dame 
Fashion, for there has been no radical change in the 
line of this summer’s clothes, but many new and 
interesting details whic are inspirational in recon- 
structing an old dress for immediate wear. It is to aid 
in just these little economies which are so necessary 
at this time that the many charming suggestions in 
accessories of dress are pictured on this and the follow- 
ing pages of “The World of Lovely Things.” 

As war work is deflecting feminine interest from the 
shops to more serious pursuits, there is little time to 
wander here and there searching for those charming 
little things which are so vitally needed to keep up 
one’s appearance. Wisely chosen, a guimpe, collar set, 
girdle or other pretty trifle may form a base of supplies 
from which one can draw any moment utterly to 


W cominio has made economy an ever-present 


Wath the dof Pttle Things She Makes Hor Chsthes Look Nev 


disguise a frock which is too well known to her group 
of friends or to transform to a surprising degree a 
gown not recently new. 

Not alone for the contriving of pleasant economies 
of dress have these pages been planned. We have 
been on the alert to help industrious fingers during 
vacation days with ideas for making articles to wear 
or use for the household which will find a quick sale 
at the numerous bazaars organized for the benefit of 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. throughout the country. 
You will find illustrated on pages 80 and 81 any 
number of beautiful things. 

Directions for making the articles on this or the 
following pages, as well as the names and addresses of 
shops where many of these things may be bought 
ready-made, will be given as stated in the footnotes of 
each page. Under no circumstances can we make 
purchases for you, so please do not send money with 
the expectation that we will purchase these articles. 
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2 and 3. New Georgette 
guimpe with tucked 
front, checked collar 
and cuffs anda net 
back; also a crisp Val 
lace-trimmed one of 
white organdie. 


eee, ! 
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16 and 17. Pin tucks 
and hemstitching orna- 
ment this flesh-color 
satin camisole, while 
interlaced ribbon deco- 
rates the pretty chemise 
on the right. 


4. Any old suit 
would take on airs if 
brightened by a gay 





bag of silk crochet 
and beads in Indian 
colorings, such as this 
one above. 


5. If you use crisp or- 
gandie and place the 













15. Roman-striped rib- 
bon girdle drawn twice 
around, with the ends 
slipped through a buckle. 


18. Little apron tu- 
nics like this may be 
worn with many dif- 
ferent dresses. It is 
of embroidered satin, 
with a rose at the 
crushed girdle. 


19. Many yards of rib- 
bon in blue and pink, 


and infinite patience, 
plus a poke shape, may 
result in a charming hat 
like this, covered with 
interlaced ribbon. A 
bag to maich may be 
carried. 


10. Above is one 
of the sleeveless 
satin coats which 





9. A cape like 
this above, of cloth 
or salin, will suc- 
cessfully fill the mean so much to 
place of summer a plain skirt and 
furs or topcoat. waist this sum- 
5 It is especially de- mer. It is cut 
signed for becom- 11. Out of such dainty trifles as pink and white straight, open at 
ingness, with the organdie, Rose Descat designed the exquisite set the sides, belted, 
front fastening above. White organdie subdues pink in covering the and embroidered 
surplice-wise in hat, topped with pink rose petals, the sash has rose inchecks. The col- 
back. ends and the parasol is of pink and white organdie. lar is white satin. 


joins the neck it will 
stand high in back like 
this preity fichu. Net 
or colored organdie 
plaiting, rose-trimmed, 
Sinishes fichu and cuffs. 















straight edge where it 












20 and 21. This 
pretty collar will 
be sufficient 
trimming for 
any waist. Four 
streamers of sil- 
ver ribbon, pink 
rose-adorned, 
will renew an 
old frock. 


6and7. Double satin 
collar, 54 inches long, 
knotted in back; plain 
orstriped,$1.25. Two 
wtdths of narrow rib- 
bon ending in loops 
held by buttons make 
this youthful girdle. 
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12 to 14. Black and green ciré ribbon made the bustle bag, with tassel; fancy flowered 
ribbon the star-shaped one, which is handy for small pieces of knitting ; and brocaded 
and plain satin made the bag with needles protruding through the bone frame. 


22. Crocheted of heavy écru carpet warp 
and cross-stitched in a brilliantly colored 
flowered border is this useful bag. 


8. As a compromise for a collarless gown, Jenny de- 
Signed this very altractive dotted and frilled collar 
arrangement, with cuffs that match, on a gown of serge. 





NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles on this page may be purchased and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage 
and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not ask us to make purchases for you. Directions for he crocheted bag, No. 22, 10 cents. 
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1. Refreshingly dainty is this 
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stitched wreaths. 


and-cuff set. Price, 95 cents. 








15 
The Latest in Dish-Towel Aprons 
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3, 4 and 5. Two of the reasons why women are not compelled 
to be chilly while practicing wool conservation are given here. 
The first is a gay little sleeveless jacket, in red-and-white- 
checked gaberdine, with a trim buttoned belt. The pocket flaps 
and long collar are of white for contrast and smartness when 
worn over a white shirt waist. Jap crépe, in a warm leather 
shade, with collar, girdle, pocket border and cuffs in a light 
corn color, were the materials used for the pretty smock above 
on the right. Bright wool fringe and stitches enliven the color 
scheme. Made of crash, with a stenciled design, was the pretty 
apron at the left, which may be outlined in color. 


2. Another usurper of the 
high position which the 
sweater formerly held un- E : 
challenged. For decoration . i ‘ 
it depends upon velvet rib- ; HS 
bon run in and out of picot- : ~ 

edged slits. Jersey cloth \ TS : 
and grosgrain ribbon could ce EN. 

be substituted. fy GE vy 


ti tL 
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7,8 and 9. Smocks are no longer of 
the simple peasant type from which 
they originated. This model, for 
instance, is in French blue crépe, 
embroidered in rose wool—a charm- 
ing color combination which in 
itself stands for loveliness. De- 
signed on these lines, girdled and 
worn with a hemstitched vest, places 
this smock in a class by itself. The 
am insignia of the Red Cross fits into 
wa the knitting bag below in a practical 
way, as you can see, with the cor- 
ners in national blue starred with 
white embroidery. Ribbon seven 
inches wide was used. Nothing is 
loo luxurious to convoy soldiers’ 
knitting in wartime. The bag cen- 
tered below is of brocaded satin in 
a lovely orchid shade, mounted on a 
white bone frame. A coin purse is 
protectingly attached to the figured 
silk lining, and a mirror is in- 
cluded. Price, $20. 
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6. She is but half prepared 
for home knitting if she has 
failed to equip herself with 
one of the attractive aprons 
which are just big enough 
to catch the lint. This one, 
| 
| 








with bib and slot pockets 
(No. 1697), may be of un- 
| bleached muslin, stenciled 
or embroidered, or made of 
| cretonneto match one’s knit- 
ting bag. 


seers 
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10. To carry with summer frocks and hold 
all the essentials is this bag intended. Of 
faille, sateen lined, trimmed with braid. 


11, 12 and 13. A linen camisole, with hand-crocheted yoke, like the one 
above, defies the ravages of the laundry. Centered above, a dainty tucked 
and lace-irimmed apron, and a satin camisole, lace and ribbon trimmed. 


9 











19 ced 

\ pan ross-Sti . NOTE—Pattern No. 1697 comes in only one size; price, fifteen cents, post-free. Send money with your order to the Pattern Department, The Ladies ‘Home Journal, 
| Ja ese C Stitched Linens Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses : Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 985 Market 
| ae ’ ; ] Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 














NOTE—A pamphlet containing directions for making designs Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 19 on this page, and 9, 10, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 21 on page 81 (opposite), can be supplied for 15 cents. Written directions for the 
crocheted articles are included. An enlarged print of yoke No. 17 on page 81 and yoke No. 18 on this page can be supplied for 15 cents each. Please inclose the necessary amount to the Needlework Editors. 


RBA HRS 
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1. The parcel bag of paper 
is one of the new bazaar win- 
ners. 





2,3 and 4. A scarf (No. 1697) which has all the effect and smartness 
of a sleeveless jacket from the front view is belted and has its 


turned-up ends pressed into service as pockets. 
soft velours, satin-lined, and the edges worked in chenille. With 
mid-Victorian lavishness are pert bows like these above being 
scattered over crisp organdie blouses (No. 1693). In two or three 


The material is a 
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clusters, ribbon like this, extending the lengih of a skirt, would make 
a charming dress. Possessing all the advantages of a middy and 
none of its unbecomingness, this blouse on the right, of blue linen 


and white piqué, will play an active part in outdoor life this summer 


6 and 7. The exigencies of the war 
have not taken away without leaving a 
pleasing substitute. No woman can 
rebel against the restrictions placed 
voluntarily on wool who can procure 
such a good-looking substitute for a 
sweater as is pictured here on the 
right. Satin baronet, crépe or colton 
fabrics may be used to make this a 
success, while chenille or heavy em- 
broidery may thread its way around 
the edges. Not the least attractive is 
ihe belt which insinuates itself be- 
tween, and the sport hat with its 
black-and-white bow. To help you 
copy this jacket, Pattern No. 1695 
has been provided. There are times 
when all the things which a woman 
needs for a trip in town may be con- 
fined in a small bag like this below. 
Ribbon and crochet silk are all you 
need to make it. Ready-made, $3.50. 


























8. A knitting bag for asum- 
mer day may be made from 
an old panama hat reju- 
venated in a pretty new bag 
like this one headed off with 
a metal or bone frame. Rib- 
bon and tassels add pleasing 
to its disguise. 












9 and 10. Individual tray covers are the delight 
of a hostess, and a needle-worker may own either 
of these—china embroidered in outline stitch, or 


quaint Japanese figures in cross-stitch. 


5. Such an apron as 
this, made of sport silk 
in a geometrized design, 
is in itself sufficient at- 
traction to inspire lag- 
gards to industry. This 
one has a pocket across 
the lower edge. 


1land12. If aprons con- 
tinue to increase in charm 
with the increase in de- 
mand, we may expect to 
see them functioning at 
other places than inthe in- 
timacy of one’s home. This 
one (No. 1699) of crash, 
stenciled and picoted, has 
a collar which terminaies 
into a sash. Quite the 
most important part of 
this white satin collar 
below is the long tasseled 
end which hangs scarf- 
wise from the right side. 


13 and 14. Wee embroidered glove 
“‘hankie”’ of footing and net, and a 
new pocketed belt for the essentials 
a girl rookie or farmerette may need. 





NOTE—Pattern No. 1693 comes in sizes 14 to 20 years; No. 1695 in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure; No. 1697 in only one size; and No. 1699 in three sizes: small, medium and large; price, fifteen 
cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ; 





15. Two-faced satin ribbon 
and crochet crown this boudoir 
cap, with frill of lace. 


















































Child’s Filet Dress Yoke and a 
Gown Yoke in Wheel Design 


Made of a 
Straight Band 
is This Knit- 
ted Cap 








Lovely Tea Set in Cross-Stitch 











NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles Nos. 1 to 8 and 11 to 15, on this page,,and ! to 13 on page 80 may be purchased, and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be 


sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Do not send money to The Ladies’ Home Journal, as we cannot make purchases for you. Address your request to the Fashion Editors. 
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Lift Corns out: 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


i | 


a! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a Callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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A PERFECT 
TOILET - SOAP 


“COULONT BE BETTER IF IT 
COST A DOLLAR A CAKE" 


WRISLEY PERFUMER CATE @ 
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*“STICKUMS 
Stick to their jobs. Anything broken? 
Table. chair. china, book? Our fish 
Glue mends. Tubes orcans. Our 
paste and mucilage at stationers, too. 
At all Dewmioon dealers 


Send to Deas Dept. C, Framingham, Mass., 
“The Handy Book.” 











Become a Nurse, 
Our graduates earn $15 to$25aweek. / 
F YOU want to become a nurse but 
cannot spend three years in hos- 
pital or are past hcspital age limit, 
send name and address on postcard 
for yearbook explaining the C. S. N. 
Correspondence and Home-Practice 
Method of studying trained nursing 
at home. State age. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


Cash for Old False Teeth iftravcn 


We pay up to $20.00 per set, also cash for old gold, silver, plati- 
num, dental gold and old gold jewelry. Will send cash by return 
mail and will hold goods 10 days for sender's approval of our 
price. Mail to Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. Sth St., Phila. Pa. 


EDDING7 100 invitations or announcements $3. 

Latest sttareny, including enve- 

lopes. Py 50 engraved Visiting Cards, $1. 
per dos. Write for samples. 


LIBERTY ENORAYD ENGRAVING | co. 814 A Walnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There is virtually no obstacle this season in 
the way of remodeling. In general lines styles 
have changed but little; it is the details only 
which bring out something new almost every 
day. A collar, a sleeve, a guimpe, a girdle may 
be so different as to focus the attention wholly 
from the background formed by the costume. 


No matter what its past may have been, 
a new collar and linked tassels like 


these below give as- 
surance of a suc- 
cessful future to any 
blouse. Embroid- 
ered batiste or linen 
or net embroidered 
in darning stitches 
would be charming 
with tassels harmo- 
nizing in color. 


A new war 
economy is this 
hat, the crown 
hidden under 
wisps of ostrich 
feather fronds. 


Haven’t you } wondered what you 


could make from an unused chiffon 


motorveil? Ifso this pretty 
little slip-on blouse will 
prove a veritable inspira- 
tion, as it may be made 
from a veil eighteen inches 
wide and a yard and a 
half long by cutting out 
the neck, and braiding. 


The newest guimpe has a plaited linen 


frill, caught with a bow like this one. 


Old evening dresses can be fashioned into the 
loveliest frocks for formal wear now that 
formal evening gowns are frowned upon. Just 





a mere drapery of wide 
lace, caught at each 
side, fichulike, will make 
such a dress presentable 
for many occasions. 
The bodice top of the 
gown on the right was 
cut straight across and 
lace sleeves added in the 
wide Chinese style. 
From under the draped 
sides of the skirt fallsa 
soft cascade of lace. 






1715 
1716 


NOTE—Pattern No. 1661 comes in one size only; 
36 to 42, and No. 1716 in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure; price, fifteen cents each, post-free. 


Old hats may easily masquerade as new 


disguised with airy tulle and uncurled 


feathers. Almost 
any hat will take on 
new airs under a 
crown made of 
crushed tulle like the 
one here, caught at 
the base of the brim 
with flat pink roses. 
A fold of blue taffeta 
widens the brim. 














With old 
feathers,suchas 
everyone has, a 
wide-brimmed 
hat may be 
trimmed like 
this pictur- 
esque one, ifthe 
feathers are re- 
made. 


The plainest slip of a dress will become 


sophisticated with the right accessories. 


Take the pretty collar below, made of oe 
pointed sections of pink linen simply crocheted. 
A last year’s cotton or silk frock would be 
unrecognizable freshened with lace-trimmed 
organdie collar and cuffs, fastened with gay 
little ribbon bows like the ones below. Pert 
bows of narrow ribbon are new when tied at the 
waistline. 
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To energize war-garden interests, a hat 


and smock like these should be tried. 


When this hat is 
separated from the 
smock, the crépe 
crown, which is 
gathered on an 
elastic band, may 
be slipped off and 
replaced by a silk 
or tulle crown 
when one is not 
gardening. The 
smock (No. 1713), 
which was awk- 
wardly short, 
gained smartness 
and length by the 
application of 
shaped pockets set 
below the lower 
edge. Colored cir- 
cles of linen 
grouped and em- 
broidered made a 

gay trimming also 

used on the crown. 


1713 


It is the material that makes the hat this 
summer, and this one owes everything 


to gingham. A hat to match every frock 
would not be an extravagance even in war- 
time if you made it like this one of checked 
gingham trimmed with an interwoven band of 
blue-and-white ribbon ripped from a corset 
sachet. The foun- 
dation frame, 
designed for tub- 
bing, was remade 
from an old one. 
It is of lawn,cross- 
braced with flat 
wire. 


Waists like this below may be grafted 
to the plainest skirt of satin, taffeta or 


cloth. A dainty lace camisole is worn under- 
neath, and a remnant of chiffon made the 
graceful kimono top with wide sleeves and 
back extending into a panel which, true to its 
Japanese origin, is 
caught by a mousmee 
bow. The Chinese 
girdle (center group) 
with lengthwise slits 
could also be worn. 


The smartest frocks this summer dis- 
play ingenuity in the cut of the sleeve 


or the way the girdle is tied. This one below 
did not stop there, but used as the foundation 
an old taffeta dress and made the tunic out of 











a three-yard hem- 
stitched chiffon : | 
scarf. See how pret- 

tily the fullness is pot 
arranged in side 
plaits, with the cen- 
ter front and back 
flat and plain. Not 
costly, but most ef- 
fective, is the cross 
design in hemstitch- 
ing. 














No. 1713 comes in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 1715 comes in sizes 


Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern 


Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California ; 


404 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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- You used to Fexpect to have your: piety sweater cued 


in the laundress’ hands. You were reconciled to having 
it shrunken or twisted out of shape. “It’s a shame,” you 
said, “to spend all that time knitting and then have to 
wear a faded, shrunken sweater—but then, it's so hard 
to wash woolens satisfactorily!” 


But now! You can wash your sweater yourself right 
at home—with Lux suds. 
_ And it will come out soft—fluffy—not a bit shrunken— 
just as pretty and shapely as the day it was mayeked: Lux 





Ms simply wonderful for woolens of any kind. 


The old way of washing was specially ruinous for 
Weoclens.’ The surface of wool fiber is made up of tiny 


overlapping scales, like the scales of a, fish. When you rub 












































‘touches them, the fibers draw up and tighten, That is why 


woolens had to shrink and stiffen when you washed them. 

But with Lux, there is no rubbing—no free alkali. Lux 
is so pure that it won't injure anything from blankets 
and babies’ woolens to sheerest chiffons —even delicate 
colors—if pure water alone won't hurt them. 


Lux comes in delicate satiny flakes. They melt the 
instant they touch hot water, and whisk into the foamiest 
lather. You don’t rub. You dip your daintiest things up 
and down in the cleansing lather—squeeze the suds 
through them—and the dirt just drops out of them. 

Try Lux today. The rich, creamy lather will spoil 
you for the old way of laundering. Your grocer, druggist 
or department store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. A-5, 


_ Cambridge, Mass. 


To wash your colored sweater 


a cup of vinegar to a gallon of water for blues. 


spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 


Wash white sweaters as above, but in Aot suds. 














Even in hard water Lux makes 
wonderful suds 
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To set browns, black or pinks, first soak your sweater for a few 
minutes in a solution of one cup of salt to one gallon of water; half 


: Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water—two tablespoon- 
fuls to the ‘gallon. Add cold water to make suds lukewarm. Swish 
your sweater about in the suds. Wash quickly, pressing the suds 
through the sweater, but do not rub. Rinse three times in lukewarm 
water. Dissolve a little Lux in the last rinsing to leave your swéater 
soft and woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze the water out. and 
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Have Their 


Keds Place In the 


Whirl of Summer Fashions 





Light and airy, immaculate and 
‘‘in the mode,’’ Keds harmonize 
with the daintiness of feminine sum- 
mer finery. For all occasions—out- 
doors or indoors, town or country, 
at the seashore or in the mountains 
—wear Keds. 


Keds have tops of fine canvas— 
soles and various height heels are 
made of new, resilient rubber—for the 
swift stride of summer sports or the 
comfortable pace of the promenade. 


Notice how many men are wearing 
Keds —to the office, for sports, out- 
ings, the semi-dress of hot summer 
evenings, everywhere. Keds are prac- 

tical, they wear well and look rigfz. 


Put the children in the Keds made 
specially for them—sturdy shapes for 
sturdy boys, pretty little styles for 
pretty little misses. 


Ask your dealer for Keds. Look. 


for the name “‘Keds’’ stamped on 
the sole. 


National — Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


New York 
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1667 = = 1650 " 
1667—Thislittledress, 1650— Easily made are 1624—Apron which 1665— Pretty pocketed 


made with a short these rompers with ki- may be of linen, cham- dress to be worn with 
yoke, is adapted for mono sleeves, trimmed bray, or checked ging- a guimpe of organdie 
: linen or poplin, with a with a bias band. Sizes, ham, with stitching. orlawn. Charming for 
lawn guimpe. Sizes, 1, 2 and 3 years—-15 Sizes, 2, 4, 6 and 8 cotton poplin, linen or 
2,4, 6, 8and 10 years— cents. years—15 cents. gingham. Sizes, 4, 6,8 
15 cents. and 10 years—15cents. 























1654—Charmingly 1658 1656—“‘ Hip-length 
simple waist with net f P blouses are the new- 
frills edging the collar 1636—This skirt, in 1658—A side opening est,”’ says Paris, and 


and cuffs, to wear with three orfour gores, but- and a pocket on the here is a charming 
a silk or linen sport tons in a practical way opposite side make shirred model. Sizes, 
skirt. Sizes, 34, 36, 38, for laundering. Sizes, this skirt distinctly 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
40, 42 and 44 inches 14, 16, 18 and 20 new. Sizes, 24, 26, 28, inches bust measure— 
bust measure—1Scents, years—15 cents. 30 and 32—15 cents. 15 cents. 






































1632 N 


1643—For morning 1651—An attractively 1625—Thesimplelines 1632—A youthful sur- 
wear, indoors or out, is shaped collar and diag- of thisone-piece sleeve- plice waist with a four- 
this very simple little onal pockets contrib- less dress commend it gore pocketed skirt 


frock. Sizes, 36, 38, ute smartness to this for tub fabrics. Sizes, makesthis good-looking 
40, 42, 44 and 46—15 dress. Sizes, 36, 38, 40, 16, 18, 36, 38, 40, 42 dress. Sizes, 16, 18and 
cents. 42 and 44—15 cents. and 44—15 cents. 20—15 cents. 





Ue EE csaphs (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronio, Ontario, Canada. 
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A Message 


To America’s Iwenty Million Housewives 


NTIL the United States Food Administration re- 
stricted the use of wheat, we believed Swans Down 
Cake Flour should be made entirely from wheat flour. 


But necessity is the mother of 
invention. 


Just as you went into your 
kitchens and found out how to 
conserve sugar, fats and other 
foods needed abroad, so we went 
into our laboratories and learned 
how to save a part of the wheat 


used in making Swans Down 
Cake Flour. 


Today, Swans Down Cake 
Flour is made from a combina- 
tion of wheat and rice. It is the 
same in appearance and assures 
the same satisfactory results that 
Swans Down has always given 
its users. 


In these times the fact should 
not be overlooked that home- 
made cake is a real food, fur- 
nishing the vital food elements. 


But the waste so frequently 


occasioned by cake making 
must be eliminated. Therefore, 
whenever you make cake, use 
Swans Down Cake Flour and 
prevent the possibility of a cake 
failure. 


Swans Down Cake Flour 
combines successfully with all 
substitutes for sugar and 
butter. Each package contains 
recipes for making economical 
cakes. 


The same high standard of excellence which has made Swans 
Down Cake Flour famous is also characteristic of Swans Down 
Pure Wheat Bran. This 


grocer. 





Evansville 
Wax Paper Wrapped : 


Swans Down Bran 
makes delicious bread, 
muffins, etc. Ask your 


The use of Swans 
Down Bran conserves 
the wheat flour supply. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 


health food is highly rec- 
ommended by physicians 
as nature’s laxative. 


>) IGLEHEARTS 


SWANS Dow, 1 


STERILIZED 
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The End of a 


from 
night 


There’s a wheatless dainty—puffed 
hearts — which makes the _ choicest 
children ever tasted. 


Little pellets of hominy, sweet and inviting, are 
to raindrop size. 


of super-toasted corn. 


a most enticing taste. 
All-Day-Long Delights 


sugar and cream, 


For luncheons or suppers float in bowls of milk. 


eat like confections. 


Use them as wafers in soups. 
You know Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat— Prof. 


son’s remarkable creations. 
latest Puffed Grain—the most flavory. 
respect for corn. 





Wheatless Day 


The Night-Dish of Corn Puffs 


corn 


dish 


puffed 


First they are toasted in a fearful heat, to give the flavor 


Then they are steam-exploded— puffed to bubbles, eight 
times former size. They are thin and flimsy globules with 


Mix them with your berries in the morning, or serve with 


Between meals, douse with melted butter for children to 


Scatter them like airy nut-meats on every ice cream dish. 


Ander- 


In these summer days try the 
It will give you new 















Puffed Grains are flimsy and flavory, 
They make a perfect blend, 
Or serve like any cereal. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


_ Each 15c 





Float in Milk 
These thin and toasted bubbles 
make delightful morsels. 
Scatter them on ice cream. 








Corn Puffs 


Except in Far West 























(1917) 
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What Has Happened 


Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


The Private Wire to Washington 


;ROM the master’s study in Comfort, the 
big seashore home of Mortimer Ellis, multi- 
millionaire, a private telephone wire ran to 
Washington. One night his daughter Molly, 
in her bedroom above the study, heard a heavy 
object fall below. Soon after, through her 
window, she saw a biplane against the stars. 
Next morning the telephone was found on the 
floor, with the glass mouthpiece broken. Ellis, 
Molly and a house guest, Captain Falconet, a 
French officer, suspected that spies were at 
work. Molly had shown a curious antipathy 
to Robert Winthrop, another house guest and 
old family friend, who, although vigorous and 
healthy, had not volunteered for service. He 
wore glasses, but Molly had learned his eyes 
were all right and also that he had to meet a 
mysterious woman in New York and pay her 
money. In fact, he had secretly been caught 
ina recent New York murder mystery in the 
Cloverdale Apartments by a German agent, 
who had forced his wife Rosa to blackmail the 
young American. But she had revealed the 
whole scheme in a letter, secretly given to her 
old nurse Elsa for delivery to Winthrop upon 
Rosa’s death. 

Captain Falconet noticed Molly’s antipathy 
and watched house and grounds. One stormy 
night he saw a man enter the garage. Later 
he examined the motorcycle there; it was 
clean, but the seat was wet! Then he saw 
Winthrop, bruised and muddy, enter the house. 
The telephone, the motorcycle, the girl’s at- 
titude—were they correlative or not? No; 
because next day Winthrop frankly spoke of 
an accident while out the night before; and 
next night, watching in Ellis’ study, Falconet 
heard two men struggle and then run away 
before he could switch on the lights, and on- the 
floor was a silver button like those on the 
livery of Antoine, the Swiss butler. Ellis, 
aroused, joined Falconet, and they both saw a 
biplane rise from the beach and fly out to sea. 

Falconet found Winthrop’s room empty. 
Where was he? Who rode the motorcycle? 
What about the silver button? Who was the 
airman? Falconet puzzled over these ques- 
tions while at a big military ball given by the 
Ellises, at which Molly almost promised to 
marry Lieutenant Jack Morton. But although 
she let him go to France without the spoken 
promise, Molly fully determined to marry Jack 
upon his return, especially after an unsatisfac- 
tory interview with Winthrop, who told her 
that he had no explanations to offer for his 
suspicious conduct. 

The next morning Winthrop went to his old 
home on West Sixtieth Street, where he had 
a laboratory, and there told his chauffeur, 


McGill, that they must get ready for some 
strenuous work that night. They worked all 
day and were just eating a hasty supper when 
the doorbell rang. Winthrop found Rosa’s old 
nurse at the door. She said Rosa had been 
killed in an automobile accident that afternoon 
and she had called to deliver the letter Rosa 
had written to Winthrop. The nurse said that 
Rosa’s husband, the German agent, was Emil 
Krause, and that he would kill her if he knew 
she had been at Winthrop’s house. 

Winthrop agreed to take care of Elsa for 
life. He and the chauffeur got the car ready, 
putting into it some pear-shaped steel con- 
tainers which they had prepared in the labora- 
tory, and then took the nurse to her home. 
They watched to see if Krause was on the 
lookout and, sure enough, he followed her into 
the house. Winthrop and the chauffeur imme- 
diately entered and found that Secret Service 
men, who had been previously telephoned to 
by Winthrop, had arrested Krause before he 
was able to carry out his threat to kill Elsa. 
They said the Government knew Krause as 
Diedrichs, a dangerous spy, and they had been 
on the lookout for him for weeks. 

Winthrop, declaring that now he was free, 
demolished his spectacles and then went to his 
club. Later that night he and the chauffeur 
started for Comfort. Winthrop instructed the 
chauffeur to let him off at Comfort and then 
keep on to the swamp with the car and hide it 
in the rushes. The story is continued on page 
27 of this number of THE HoME JouRNAL. 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas van 

Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families, in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to help themselves, decided to marry; 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the ‘“‘ Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,’’ to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. After much 
consternation and some argument Mildred, 
who takes a lively interest in the project, de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
“Nick,” less enthusiastic, resolves to go in for 
road making. 

Meanwhile their plan to marry is to be post- 
poned for a year. Last month we saw Mildred’s 
leave-taking from family and friends at the 
Grand Central Station, when she started for the 
West to enter upon her momentous year. This 
month the continuation of the story will be 
found on page 21. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for the Service Man 
and in Making Novelties for Bazaars 


BazAar Knittinc. Designs illustrated on 
page 5 of this HomE JcuRNAL. Directions 
given in the supplement to the pamphlet 
FoR THE MAN IN THE SERVICE. Price, 
15 cents. In this are given directions for 
knitted sweaters and other garments, as 
well as suggestions for novelties in khaki 
for gifts. 

To Make For THE Basy. Price, 15 cents. 
Garments in knitting, crocheting, tatting 
and sewing. 

New PATTERNS IN CrocueT. Price, 15 
cents, Pamphlet of working directions 
for designs in daintily made boudoir caps, 
babies’ yokes and laces, and for trimming 
household linens. 

For any of the books listed under this head- 
ing address the Needlework Editors, THE 
Laptes’ Home JournAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


OnE HunpreED THRIFT ReEcrPes. Price, 
10 cents. 

How to Can Fruits, VEGETABLES AND 
Meats. Price, 10 cents. 

How to Dry Fruits AND VEGETABLES. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEAts FOR HicH-Cost TmeEs. 
Price, 10 cents. 

PLANTATION Corn DisHEs LIKE Mammy 
UsEp TO MAKE, Price, 10 cents. 

A Guwe To Menu Maxine. Price, 6 
cents, 


For any of the New Housekeeping books 
listed above address the Household Bureau, 


Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing 
the price stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 
THE Book or ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOW- 
ERS. Price, 15 cents. 
HER WEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
ScHooL. Price, 15 cents. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book or Farr Boortus. Price, 25 
cents. ; 


For any of these entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Bureau, THe LApirs’ 
Home Journat, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BasBy’s First CLorues. Price, 15 cents. 
EcoNoMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Price, 15 cents. 
COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES 


(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 
cents. 


THE Brive’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’s CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 


MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 


SMOCKING AND How iT ts Done. Price, 10 
cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe Lapres’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price stated, in stamps. 
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HEN the U. S. Food Ad- 

ministration suggested that 

cooking with vegetable oil 
was one way to help win the war, 
many women asked us “How can I 
cook with an oil? I know Wesson 
Oil is good—I use it in salad dress- 
ings. But how can I cook with a 
liquid? I have always used a hard 
shortening. Will you send me 
recipes?” 


Have you asked these questions 
of yourself? 


Here are the answers: 


Cooking with Wesson Oil is not 
a new way to cook that you must 
learn. 


Cook just as you always cook. 
Use your own favorite recipes. 


Every recipe is a recipe for cook- 
ing with Wesson Oil. 


Wesson Oil is pure liquid fat and 
you may be in the habit of using 
a hard fat. .That doesn’t make 
any difference except the difference 
you will find in the delicious, whole- 
some result when you do use Wesson 
Oil. 

In frying, for instance, what do 
you do now? 


You dig your hard fat out of a 
pail or dish, put it in your frying 
pan or kettle—and melt it to an oil 
long before it is hot enough to fry 
in. With Wesson Oil you start with 
an oil, pour it into your frying pan 
or kettle, and heat it. 


When you enrich vegetables, or 
make gravies or home-made candies, 
what happens to your hard fat? It 
melts at once—if you haven’t melted 
it first yourself. With Wesson Oil 
you start with a pure liquid fat. 


When you grease a pan, what 
happens to your hard fat? It softens, 
of course, so that you can spread it 
over the pan. Wesson Oil is soft to 
start with. 


When it comes to shortening, it 
seems as if there would be the great- 
est difference between an oil and a 
hard shortening. There isn’t any 
difference. Many experienced cooks 
melt hard shortening first. Many of 
your own recipes tell you to melt 
hard shortening. Even if you didn’t 
melt hard shortening, it wouldn’t 
mix with flour or sugar if it didn’t 
soften somewhat in the process of 
mixing. And the first heat of cooking 
would melt it anyway, wouldn’t it? 


Use Wesson Oil in your own 
favorite recipes exactly as you would 
any other shortening. 


The fact that Wessor Oil is liquid 
instead of hard doesn’t call for any 
change in your recipes or in the way 
you cook. 


Some cooks suggest that Wesson 
Oil should be mixed with the other 
liquid ingredients, rather than with 
the flour or dry ingredients. You 
don’t have to make this change 
unless you want to. Wesson Oil 
will give excellent results if you use 
it just exactly as you would use any 
other shortening. 


If your recipe calls for butter, use 
a quarter less Wesson Oil, and add 
salt—because Wesson Oil is all pure 
fat and unsalted. 


Except for the difference in quan- 
tity when you are using Wesson Oil 
in place of butter, use the same quan- 
tity of Wesson Oil as of any other 
shortening. Your good judgment 
will tell you how much liquid fat to 
use in place of a hard fat. What 
would your hard shortening melt 
down to? Use that much Wesson Oil. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO. 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Do all of your — 
cooking with 


Wesson Oil 


a pure delicious vegetable fat 


























excellent 
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—all in one 
handy can! 
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Resinol Soap 


will improve your complexion 


ANY and many a girl has aclear, healthy 

complexion today because some friend 

came to her with this sound advice, based on 
her own experience. 


Resinol Soap is a toilet soap with a real purpose. 
It has a free, cleansing lather, and a most hole. 
some, refreshing odor, while its extreme purity is 
not excelled even by the most expensive of imported 
soaps, some of which cost many times as much per 
cake. In fact, few of these highly perfumed soaps 
can equal Resinol Soap in absolute freedom from 
alkali or other injurious impurity. Resinol Soap is, 
then, first of all, a superior soap for regular daily 
use in the toilet, bath, shampoo, and baby’s tub. 
But it is much more! To this exquisite toilet 
soap has been added that soothing, mildly antiseptic 


Resinol medication which physicians prescribe in 
the treatment of skin affections. 


This medication helps to make poor complexions 
clear, fresh and velvety, to protect delicate skins 
from irritations, and to keep the hair rich, lustrous 
and free from dandruff, 


Don’t be discouraged because your skin is not 
as healthy and clear as you would like it to be. 
Possibly you are using the wrong kind of soap. The 
sharp, irritating impurities so often found in soap, 
are frequently more disastrous to the skin than 
actual neglect, but Resinol Soap helps to stimulate 
and preserve the most desirablecomplexion qualities. 

Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown being entirely 
due to the Resinol medication it contains. Resinol Soap is sold by 


all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For a free trial size cake, 
write to Dept. 11-F, Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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We Must TakE OFF Our Hats To THE CHILDREN! 


THE Way THEy ARE WORKING 10 WIN THE War: Just Look At THESE 














PHOTOGRAPH BY T. J. HORTON 


ACH one of the 1000 children represented in this picture has done a definite piece of | county and local leaders in codperation with the United States Department of Agriculture. 
war work in producing and conserving food. Under their state, county and local or each definite object there is a standard of measurement and a basis of reward. 
leaders these Minnesota children have raised poultry, pigs and baby beef; they have Reports are made to Washington through the local club leaders and the proper club chan- 
grown gardens and canned and dried the products. This picture was nels of the individual states, and success in the project undertaken, 
taken when the 1020 most successful workers gathered at the farm of whether it be raising pigs, poultry, baby beef, dairying, gardening 


the University of Minnesota last summer for a short course of further CLUB WORK GIVES 4-H TRAINING or canning, is rewarded by school credits, emblems, medals, pennants 
instruction. These “Achievement Clubs” are conducted by state, HEAD ee HEART and educational trips. 


TO THINK TO BE KIND 
. TO PLAN TO BE TRUE 
TO REASON TO BE SYMPATHETIC 








HANDS HEALTH 
TO BE USEFUL TO RESIST DISEASE. 
TO BE HELPFUL TO ENJOY LIFE 
TO BE SKILLFUL TO MAKE EFFICIENT 
INSPIRES US TO DO OUR BEST 
TEACHES US TO WORK TOGETHER 


ORGANIZE MOTHER DAUGHTER CLUBS 











This is What “4-H 
Brand” Means When 
You See it on a Can or 
Jar Put Up by Can- 
ning Club Members 











fin 
One ‘of the “Baby Beef Club” 
Boys. The 1917 Club Boys Raised 
A Champion Home Canning Girl and Her Summer’s 331,319 Pounds of Meat Community Fairs are Held at Which the Club Boys 
Achievement in the State of Washington é and Girls Compete for Prizes 














MERICAN food 
gardens worked 

by children have been 
the most striking ex- AAO 
ample of gardening 
recorded in history. oo 
School gardens, 
backed by Boards of 
Education, have 
been planted by the 
hundreds, vacant lots 
have been used by 
the thousands. Two 
large farms in New 
York State were 
worked by school 
children, the chief 
crop being white 
beans and sweet 
corn, and 1000 high- 
school boys from one 
city have engaged in 
farm work. 





























PHOTOGRAPH BY ALDEN BROWN 


Chicago High-School Boys Rallying for War-Garden Work 
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THEIRS Is THE JoB To KEEP | T 
BotH “OVER THERE AND OVER HERE Tr 
Just NowTuey Are Heroicatry IMPpERSONATING An 






































You Remember it, the Dear Old Singing Team of 
“Variety,” as it Was Called Before They Brought it 
Into the Parlor as “ Vaudeville.” The Song Began: ee, eo 
| “While Strolling Through the Park One Day” oie 
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If We Were to Do This in Front of a Real Audi- 
ence Instead of Just the Camera Man, it Would 
be Pathetic, So Many of the Folks Would be 
in Tears Over Memory of Their Lost Youth 






























































But Even for the Camera We Had to Rehearse the Stunt. i 
Our Evenings Were Spent in This Way. We Began Our ; 
Rehearsals in a House, but Later Moved Into a Remote ‘ 
Tent at the Request of Neighbors Without Sentiment lj 

My Little Friend on My Left Could TI 

Not Convey Such an Impression of Gi 

Pleased Dignity Coupled With Com- tic 

plete Self-Confidence if He Tried a W 
Week, or Even Longer 

: 

Honesty Compels Me to Confess That in This Part of Our Imitation I Resorted to ‘ A 

Camouflage. Still Mine Was a Real Hat; My Little Friend’s Was Not. More - 

Honesty Compels the Disclosure That His Was Painted on the Negative After the : L 

Picture Was Taken, Thus are We Often Deceived Even by Those We Love b 

I Have Always Believed That I Could Sing Tenor, and Still Believe it in Spite of the 4 f 

Arguments the Little Person at the Piano Has Put Forth to Upset My Faith. You b 

Yourself Shall Judge Just as Soon as the Talking-Machine Attachment to Moving N 

Pictures is Perfected. At That Time, However, I Shall, in Person, be Far Away C 

Photographs by Charles Warrington and William Finn e 
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THE WORLD. SAFE FoR SMILES 


Tuey ARE SOLDIERS Or HAppiINESss 
An OLp-FAsHIONED VAUDEVILLE SINGING TEAM 
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And This Dear Old Interpolation When One of the 
Artists Asks the Other a Question Fraught With 
Humor, and When the Other Replies the First Smites 
Him in the Countenance With a Folded Newspaper 


























Now We’re Off Again. The End of the Chorus of 
“While Strolling Through the Park One Day” Al- 
ways Concluded With This Posture. A Very High 
Order of Talent is Required to Do This and Still Live 




















And Then the Partners in Those Dear Old Teams, After 
Singing “While Strolling Through the Park One Day” 
Across the Country and Back, Would Return to This, the 
Art of Their Youth, Wherein They Excelled All Others 
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This is My Page and I Insist Upon 
Giving My Well-Known Impersona- 
tion of Napoleon Before We Proceed 
With Our Performance as Planned 




















a ha i a cat 





And Then at the End of the Act This Attitude and This Smile—Double—Showing 
in a Single Posture Gayety, the Poetry of Motion, a Deep and Yet Effervescing Joy in 
Life, Together With Excellent Care of the Teeth. (The Reproduction of These Heads 
by Dentifrice Manufacturers, Without Proper Arrangements, is Forbidden) 








i And Even We, in All Probability, Should Have Had to Revert to the Shining 
Profession Illustrated Above, Had Not a Humanitarian Inventor Perfected the 
Moving-Picture Machine, Rendering Possible Our Embalmment, So to Speak, in 
on Generations Yet Unborn. On rey (Signed) Charlie Chaplin 

y Imitative Associate and Myself, I Thank You (Approved) Douglas Fairbanks 
Photographs by Charles Warrington and William Finn 






































There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 
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Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





Scraps Tuat He Picxs Up HERE. THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


The German Ships Which We Seized in Amer- 
ican docks were 109 in number, and their quick 
repair stands as a miracle of American engineer- 
ing. Every one of the ships had been ingeniously 
and badly damaged, so badly, in fact, that the 
United States Shipping Board experts thought 
it would take at least eighteen months to make 
the difficult repairs required. Yet all the ships 
were ready and in service within eight months 
after war was declared. Sixteen of the biggest 
are troop ships, with a total capacity of almost 
60 thousand officers and men. Allowing three 
voyages every two months—a reasonable as- 
sumption—these ships alone can take 1,080,000 
soldiers “‘over there” in a year. 


x XX 


Booth Tarkington Met a Negro Woman with 
her youthful family. 

“So this is the little girl, eh?” Tarkington 
said to her as she displayed her children. ‘‘ And 
this sturdy little urchin in the bib belongs, I 
suppose, to the contrary sex.” 

‘“Vassah,” the woman replied; 
a girl too. x xX 


Just Read This Y. M. C. A. Cable Order—just 
a single order for goods for our boys’ canteens 

“over there.”” Mark you: these quantities are 
in tons! 

600 tons of cigarettes, which means 216 mil- 
lions of cigarettes! 

125 tons of cigars, which means 6 million 450 
thousand cigars! 

312 tons of smoking tobacco: 624 thousand 
pounds! 

4 tons of shaving sticks! 

60 tons of chewing gum, which means 2 mil- 
lion 250 thousand packages: 5 pieces in a 
package: 11 million 250 thousand pieces of 
gum! 

635 tons of hard candy! 

10 tons of tooth paste! 

2850 tons of sugar, because the Y. M. C. A. 
is making its own eating chocolate in Paris. 

250 tons of biscuits. 

225 tons of cocoa. 

500 tons of condensed milk. 

375 tons of canned fruit. 

And this is only one order! Hard to take in, 
isn’t it? xx K 


Women Own Nearly One-Third of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. That is to say, out of the 
101,000 stockholders of this big railroad, over 
50,000 ‘are women. They own 145 million 
dollars’ worth of the 500 million total capital 


stock. x xX 


There are About 40 Million Church Members in 
the United States. They are divided as follows: 
Baptists (fifteen bodies), 6,442,393; Catholics 
(threé bodies), 14,663,342; Lutherans (eighteen 
bodies), 2,460,937; Methodists (sixteen bodies), 
7,782,018; Presbyterians (eleven bodies), 2,225,- 
879; Disciples of Christ (two bodies), 1,396, 466; 
Prétestant Episcopal (two bodies), 1,083,366; 
Reformed (four bodies), 514,061; Eastern Or- 
thodox (seven bodies), 490,500; Mennonites 
(twelve bodies), 66,542; Friends (four bodies), 
119,263; Dunkards (four bodies), 128,363; 
United Brethren (two bodies), 367,959; Advent- 
ists (six bodies), 117,569; Evangelical Asso- 
ciation (two, bodies), 209,483; Scandinavian 
Evangelical (three bodies), 62,900; Latter-Day 
Saints (two bodies), 420,000. 


x XX 


How Fast Does Your Heart Beat? You don’t 
know. Well, when you were an infant your 
heart throbbed at the rate of from 105 to 120 
beats a minute, or nearly two a second, but as you 
grew older it slowed down to the normal of 72 
a minute'for men and 80 a minute for women. 
When you get old it will quicken again. 


x xX 


A Fish Through Which You Can Read print, 
so transparent is its body, lives in the great 
ocean depths. There is another fish so abso- 
lutely transparent that but for the color of its 
eyes you could not see it if placed in a dish. 
The bodies of still other fish have no elasticity; 
when you pinch them, the marks of finger and 
thumb remain. xxx 


A Man Put a Bundle in the Rack of the rail- 
road car above a man sitting next to the window 
and sat down in the unoccupied part of the seat. 
It was a warm day and the man under the rack 
had his hat in his hand. Suddenly a gentle little 
trickle came down from the bundle on the man’s 
head. Wiping the top of his head with a hand- 
kerchief he turned to his neighbor and said: 
‘Something in your bundle seems to be leaking. 
Pickles?” 

“No,” said the other man. 


xxx 


The Snake Must Not be Killed, we are now 
told. Asa matter of fact, we are asked to breed 
it, and Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A, and other 
organizations are asked by the Government to 
do away with the popular belief that all snakes 
are harmful, and to make boys protectors of 
snakes. Of 111 known species only 17 are poi- 
sonous. The others are valuable. They kill 
rats! The task is to spread a knowledge about 
snakes and not kill off the harmless ones, as they 
are a valuable asset in farming. 


“‘ yassah, dat’s 


“Puppies.” 





are now 


millions be involved. . . . 


of honor and of gratitude? 





_ Just Read These Words by George Washington 


Written 135 Years Ago, They Read as if He Had Foreseen 
With Prophetic Vision the Present War, the Liberty Loans 
and the Question of Preparedness 


"Reed citizens of America, placed in the most enviable condition, as the sole lords 
and proprietors of a vast tract of continent, comprehending all the various soils and 
climates of the world, and abounding with all the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
5 to be considered as the actors on a most conspicuous theater, which 
seems to be designed by Providence for the display of human greatness. . . 
is an option left to the United States of America, whether they will be respectable and 
prosperous or contemptible and miserable as a nation. 
when the eyes of the world are turned upon them ; this is the time to establish or ruin 
their national character forever; this is the favorable time to give such a tone to the 
Federal Government as will enable it to answer the ends of its institution; or this may 
be the ill-fated moment for relaxing the powers of the nation . . 
to become the sport of European politics—considered as a blessing or a curse; a bless- 
ing or a curse not to the present age alone, for with our fate will the destiny of unborn 


Let us then, as a nation, be just; let us fulfill the public contracts 
purpose of carrying on the war, with the same good faith we suppose ourselves bound 
to perform our private engagements. In the meantime let our attention to the cheerful 
performance of their proper business, as individuals and as members of society, be 
earnestly inculcated on the citizens of America; then will they strengthen the bands of 
government, and be happy under its protection. . . 
of his property to support the common interests of society, and insure the protection of 
government? Who does not remember the frequent declarations at the commencement 
of the war, that we should be completely satisfied if, at the expense of one half, we could 
defend the remainder of our possessions? Where is the man to be found who wishes 
to remain indebted for the defense of his own person and property to the exertions, the 
bravery and the blood of others, without making one generous effort to pay the debt 
It is the price of their blood, and of your inde- 
pendency; it is therefore more than a common debt, it is a debt of honor ! 

I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of the mind, which were the characteristics of the divine 
author of our blessed religion ; without an humble imitation of whose example, in these 
things, we can never hope to be a happy nation. 


. There 


. This is the moment 


and exposing us 


for the 


. Who will grudge to yield . 








The Husky Country Lad does not seem to be 
one bit huskier than the city lad, as the medical 
examination of thousands of our young men in 
the draft goes to prove. Out of city and rural 
areas embracing more than 315,000 registrants 
in the draft, selected for comparative study, the 
rejection of country boys for physical defects 
was 27 out of every hundred and that of city 
young men 28 out of every hundred. 


xxx 


Where Do Old Newspapers Go? Thousands 
of them finally reach China, where they are 
used by merchants for bundle wrapping. One 
Hong-Kong firm alone spent nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars for old United States news- 
papers ‘last year for this trade. . 


xxx 


How Long is the Longest Fishline you have 
ever seen? You would mention its length in 
feet. But there are fishermen who measure 
their fishlines in miles! The East Coast trawl- 
ers of England, for example, have fished the 
waters of Iceland and the White Sea with fish- 
lines sometimes seven miles in length and 
carrying seven thousand hooks. 
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One Sheepskin Clothed a Primitive Man once. 

But now it takes the wool of twenty sheep to 


furnish the uniforms, blankets, socks and other 
wool equipment of one United States soldier. 


Just the Samples That Tailors Gave their 
customers consumed 1,037,000 yards of cloth 
a year. The size of the samples was reduced 
a trifle, and a saving of 223,108 yards of cloth 
was effected. This cloth was worth $419,500— 
enough to uniform 67,600 soldiers. 


x xX 


The Bottom of the Ocean is not what folks 
generally suppose. Near the land, where the 
deposits of shore and rivers are carried into the 
ocean, there are great dark, gray flat plains: 
featureless except for sea growths, scattered 
rocks dropped by passing icebergs, pieces of 
pumice thrown out by volcanoes and sinking 
after becoming water-logged, occasional wrecks 
of ships, bones and skeletons of whales, fishes, 
sea birds and humans. But farther out, then the 
ocean’s bottom is like our own land: a series of 
hills and valleys, plains and mountain ranges. 
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The Largest Bible in the World is the 
Kahgyur, or Tibetan Bible, which has 108 vol- 
umes of 1000 pages each, containing 1083 books. 
Each of these volumes weighs ten pounds and 
forms a package twenty-six inches long, eight 
inches broad and eight inches deep. This Bible 
requires a dozen yaks for its transport, and the 
carved wooden blocks from which it is printed 
need several large houses for their storage. Once 
a tribe of Mongols gave 7000 oxen for a copy of 
this Bible. 















The Moment He Plays the First Note of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” Up Sit Both Dogs 


Here is a trooper who 
has taught his two dogs 
to sit “at attention” 
when he plays “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The dogs enjoy it too! 














Baseball Had Five Bases Once, before our 
present game came into being. It was called 
“round ball,” or ‘‘ Boston baseball,” the latter 
because it was played in Boston. Eight men 
played it. They had “scouts” instead of 
“‘basemen,” and a man was put out by throw- 
ing the ball at him and hitting him while he 
was off base. Runs were not called. What we 
call ‘‘runs” were then aces, and when one side 
scored twenty-one aces the game was over, no 
matter how many innings were played. Here 


_ is the way the “diamond” was laid out: 
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It Was Visiting Day at the Hospital. The 
visitors were mostly old ladies, and one of them 
stopped at the bed of a Tommy and asked him 
a question he had been asked a score of times 
before, thus: 

‘How did you come to be wounded, my 
brave fellow?” 

‘By a shell, mum,”’ replied the hero. 

‘*Did it explode? ”’ queried the lady. 

“Oh, no, mum, it couldn’t do that, you know,”’ 
answered Tommy, rather bored; ‘“‘it just crept 
up and bit me.” x xX 


The Greatest Ocean Depth Yet Sounded is in 
the Pacific Ocean. It is one of the profound 
ocean pits produced by the mighty undersea 
mountain ranges. This one is 32,088 feet or 
about six miles deep; deeper by half a mile than 
the highest mountain on earth—Mount Ever- 
est—is high. x xX 


There are 182,843 Ministers and 225,321 
churches in the United States. 
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Bread Without Wheat is Not New. During 
the siege of Paris, in 1590, bread was made 
from bone dust. In Iceland it has been made 
from powdered codfish and in Ireland it is often 
made from potatoes. 


x XX 


Here is Some Hole! It is the newly discov- 
ered volcanic crater, Katmai, in Alaska. The 
hole is so huge that if every skyscraper, de- 
partment store, theater and house in Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, Harlem and the Bronx were 
dumped into it, there would still be a yawning 
abyss twice the size of Kilauea, in Hawaii, which 
everybody thought, until now, was the biggest 
volcanic crater in the world. 


x XX 


The Dakota Farmer Was Visiting England, 
and he was telling a company of Englishmen 
about the bigness of the farms in the West. 

“*You might not believe it,’”’ said the Dakota 
man,‘‘but a friend of mine has a farm so large 
that he starts out with his plowing in the 
spring. All that he can do is to plow and sow one 
straight furrow before autumn. Then he turns 
round and harvests the crop on it on his way 
back.” 

“‘Oh, yes, I believe that,” said one of the 
Englishmen. ‘That’s like a farm that a friend 
of mine hasin India. He had to put a mortgage 
on his farm and had to ride across the farm to 
the recorder’s office. But before he could get 
it recorded, the mortgage fell due.” 

‘*That’s like my son-in-law’s farm,”’ said the 
American farmer. ‘‘Two weeks after they 
married, my daughter and her husband started 
for their pasture to milk the cows, and their two 
children brought in the milk.” 

The Englishman thought a moment, but his 
imagination failed and he gave up. 


xxx 


‘*You’re Keeping it Up Great, Dog,’”’ said 
Mr. Bok to me the other day. That’s why: I 
got back my four pages, I suppose, despite war 
conditions. Well, wait till next month. You'll 
get four real pages then, from 
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Clothes and Summer Fun 


6 ken best times of all are tramps through the woods, 
a wonderful sail, a clam bake on the beach, or a 
day at the Army Camp. The girl who has to be too 
careful of her clothes spoils the fun and is not invited 
a second time. 


The one who dresses in sport clothes of Indian Head 
looks charming all day, yet can enter into everything 
without fear of looking crumpled or mussed. 


Indian Head is the ideal cloth for white clothes 
for the whole family. Economical in price and easy 
to work on, it appeals to the purse and the needle of 
the woman who does her own sewing. Besides, it 
launders wonderfully. 


INDIAN HEAD 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CLOTH 


Use it instead of Linen 
All good stores carry Indian Head in one of their 
white goods departments. Made in 27, 33, 36, 44, 
and 54 inch widths, name always appears on selvage. 
Indian Head is sold the world over. 


Ready-to-wear clothes of Indian Head are now 
shown in the smart shops. Identify them by the Indian 
Head Label sewn in the garment. 


Our interesting booklet ‘‘The Wash-Fabric for 
Your Whole Family,’’ sent free upon request. 


Amory, Browne & Co. Dept.48,Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 








HE Columbia Grafonola is the in- 

strument that runs up the biggest 
musical mileage because Columbia 
Records give Columbia owners the 
music they really like and want to play. 
A big, handsome, clear-voiced instru- 
ment is the Columbia Grafonola with a 
rich quality and superb volume of tone 
that does full justice to Columbia 
Records. For live, up-to-date music on 
a live, up-to-date instrument—Columbia 
Records on the Columbia Grafonola. 


OR joyous, sparkling, 

up-to-the-minute music 
—Columbia Records on the 
Columbia Grafonola. 


For the latest hits of the 
top-liners, for the newest 
novelty dances, for the 
comic opera tunes that 
everybody’s whistling, for 
the songs the soldiers really 
sing— Columbia Records 
on the Columbia Grafonola. 


For the great music of all 
ages, for operatic master- 
pieces sung by world- 
famous artists, for the or- 
chestral triumphs of great 
symphonies—Columbia 
Records on the Columbia 
Grafonola. 
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